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L S'ORA FOLK LORE. 

Bt MiBS Aim I OAlflRIXK McTHaO. 
The Bear Story. 


[This iB a traafllation of one of tha iegaads 
oollMtad by Rw Sahib Q. V. Raroamurtl B. A* 

I of ParUkimadi, India, from among tha S'Oraa* a 
' paopla oocupying a fwrly axtanalva territory in 

• the EaBtorn Qhafa, at the extreme north eaafc oi 

^0 Madras Prasideoey. Oomparatiraly Uttle ia 
\ known ooneerning the S’Oras. They are regardad 
by tbeir Telngu-epeaking oeighbonri of the pUina 
u aborigmas, and looked upon aomewbat oon- 
^ temphionsly as aemi-savagea. They have oo irtipt 
Profeaor Ramaourti has ooUeoted a number of 
fiiwc legends, whioh were publiahed in the Talogo 
script by the Madras government, in 191S. Un¬ 
fortunately no English tjanslalion of thia valuable 
work baa appeared, and the material is aoooidinglj 
avnlable to Telugu sobciars cmly.] 

In former .times a ehe*bear planted an OUl ' 
j seed in tJi e forest. It grew, beoame a free and 

^ te the Be«tart 

Smiffmia VtOU. W, ft A. 

' I 'm-A 
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boTd fruit. A mao, hootiog lo the forwt, came 
acroas tba traa. Ha at« of the fruit aod ae it 
was Terjr Chaly, hu picked ooe to brirfg to bia 
wife. On the way rt got grubby. “Too bad. I 
mutt 'take ttrnn wt", Ufe to lihifwlf. 

*'NdW, what baa ’huabbud brought me'?” 
said hia -wife -m 4» t p pro ae hed. 

fruit for you to eat»” waa hie repJy. 

“Ob,‘bo‘lie‘iUeii'aTe‘)t,”-ali'eaiatsii3'«a. 



"Jait wtit, I'«rtll!gi»e'it ptwbndy’’. 

“No, do give it it odco." abe ooazed, 

"Very well tbeo, taka tbe gmba out youraelf." 

'He gi'ie Mr tVe OUi. Sbe rertioTed'tb'e g’Hibe Vind 
ate 'ibe 'ftWt 

*0h, hbV iW^tl Oelfeioue I Where ere'iH« ^ 
bu wife ‘ilikeS, ‘^fe ^ 'for more. Come 6 'd.” 
‘^No.'ItVtooftr; Weegre*t dHtiBue/b'e itJSctiiL 
‘‘Whet of thift 'CWae On. ‘Let'e be giing,'” jHh 
hieisted. Tt^ wnit 
'Fhe 'men imiHii it, 'tAlt and 
fi-Qh wMe %a -Mte^eir 'Mine along. ’His Vitb 
bad 'tteeb’bir oatal% «i]« 'Mb -pelt-mdll. 

The 'b^t brtWgWt h {)« 0* 'rt* 'abid jSrtiSWabH 
to '«-Vdrihip tKe’Olik <trte. ’The mda iWs‘fiHi 
«|) tb«e ’iod «j% »f b<ar ^ 

Mbs. 'Bii 't»ah Ml Hi IjH, 'dM IddHiw 'db ■\tfe 

••Who are yon ?' ’Vbe'httMi BHu. 

"I'aih’^bhln." 'he-WsyMkeH. 

"OHne down.* 


* Tb« abfrbwir «onhipp«d ia tat tMMt of 
to tfat tne for tbt fotd it p»«j 

CjjfTRA' ^'^'^MAEOLOGiSA 

UB f. 

AoOwKu 3/3 7V... 


"Yoa will eat me^ if 

“N(v I sb^Ji m% l^i^y^yoq;* 

‘*Lhavamy di^u^te. Youmayaatme in ^ita 9 S 

vbaf yoQ say.*' 

‘'Now see here, there is notbio^. 

We^ J^^wry/ 

Dai^p. caipe the. wi^^orit fortJiifC b^tatioo 
and both went to the ehe^bw'e honaet 

T^e t^ifa had. ^ro^toti)^ v^lUga. 
Saying eha wa& going to a. relalive^f hoQse- to.iaa 
her hofiband, she went off to the aba-bear’s 
houee. 

“Why have yon come T the she-bear aeked. 

“SipteMDrlaw, I have come tp see my eld^ 
brother. How are you! 4feyquva]ir 

'^es, thaok yon. Qhj^. retori^ the 
she-b^, “Do sjj^y. 95 ,^ 

don’t kpQ^. Xbera. ia, eve;ry^ powt^i^ of 
y(» eating. tfte» I at^". 

‘'Nonsense t Would i ooi have eaten your 
elder brother befbre now ? Stay". 

She sh^ed* 

^H.W‘ ace 1 Go and get 1" «dei!od* 
the she^bear, putting a leaky pot in the womau*a 
hands. Off she went to the brook, wying. 1%ara 
were and' dshee there. 

•Why are yon oryicg!" they Mkpj*. 
w^rry. "^e wjll, give was;. Carry the wat^, 

9^^’* sa^ t^e frog^ apd the fist^ 

* "To thb i^l«ar mao's ^ ^ httbaad 

whwh'mea&a, 4cf^ hrathgr,.$ed tbs hartuff ibe adcbeiM 

aa idinm, nesi^g sMa; 
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8 ha carried tbe water. * 

**Now tbeD, I wonder how «he baa managed’*, 
aaid the she-bear to herself, aa abe aaw the 
woman retnroiDg. “It waa a leahy pot 1 gave 
her, bat aha ii taokj. She haa got it mended 
aomehow. Qood I” 

They prepared food for tbeoaaelvea tbeo and ate. 

am gobg home now, siat«r*iD.Iaw”, announced 
the woman. 

“All right. Yoo, yoor elder brother and I, tbe 
three of ua together will go. Come on.'' 

Away west tbe three. 

On the way tbe mao and woman acbemed to 
get nd of tbe ebe-bear, 

“My cosh I I have forgotten IL1 Siiterdn-law 
do von ttlod going back to the village for my 
Qomb 1 I've left i^, tbe woman Mid. 

•'Will yon wait for me T 

“Oh yee, we two trill wait," they promieed. 

The bear went back to tbe village. 

“Now, let’a get away from here qaiokiy". The 
bneband went with bU wife. 

Tbe ehe-bear ratnrned with the comb, but the 
men end women wve nowhere to be eeen. To 
enenre their eecape. they bad eet a fire in tbe 

»oto fl*nie. away went 
the S Oree. ^ 

A watch* boy wae with bie eatUe. 

‘'Where did the men go T called tbe ehe-bear. 

‘There j That way, treading fire tbe two went.’', 

be anrwered. 

Thinking ehe eleo could tread the fire she 
attempted to follow, bat was eo badly borat Oiat 
ehe died, The man and bta wifo bad m^e tifeir 
Escape and lived happily together theraafter. 


‘ Tbe tale do«6 K* ejpkra kcnr tie pot wtorepiM^ 



SOra Polk’I/y^. 




DOVE SONG. 

I 

^ndaulu 

EuKe» kunc» kum, kuno> 

Qamld gut»i gutftL 

Buroi jfr poog, P»S* 

S'ft ft ja pong «itn ja pong. 

Nyaog uyaug Ifti, nyang \v. 

Gutai gntai. gataL 
Eoroa, knrea, kuna, kure«. 

Scrodrari ja, porri-ri ja, Bara neta pcsig. 

Kondr* «1 ja* pwri «1 ja, Bata nete pong. 

Eja pong. Ejft pong. 

OatDie gutai, gutai, gutai. Qaialo gn»i» gutw, gutai. 
Kuree, kutee, knrw, kutne, Kuraa, knrao, kura, kuma. 


DOVE’S SONG. 

(Kukkuran-A Kenketiaa). 


C/w. K^iree, kuree, huree, htree 

Thus am I tailing, calliog, caDiuf. 

1. Buroi X or not, p^an^^a x or not, 
Sa';ax or cot, Sitri x or not, 

Will I got? will 1 get? will 1 get? 
I ara Baying, saying, saying. 

2. Do the widowers and the orphans 
Hare to work or not ? 

Thus am I calling, calling, calling, 
^wree, heree, lurte, kure^ 

3. Do the widow8+ and the orphans 


Have to work or neb? 

Thus am I oalliog, calling, calling, 
^wree, fcuree, hiree. 


X Grains and seeds’ names common to 
the locality in India where the S om 
li,0. bdt hafme no English sqm-rnUnt name, 
f Applied to bereaved birds. 


4. 

ABUSED HUSBANDS 

ADdaQli. 

A-mam Jm$ Jari JbmhIom b Unf, 

I'ftCB tir«d «i you tbtuo Jori 

dM to4ft flien 

Tod (oiaf my w>d iMre yon kmv. 

JPIm dM ytrtr jr^gyayin^m 
I'd Avty fran Sunpaptir. 

A-ma»potwig UmixiaU Am 4» (w^. 
Tm. tiiiok avuti* yov. mo obuo. 

paumy Um tmr4mr. to tdnp 
Too thiak CBiviie» yw qm my go. 

Jk n om dfoi Ur** mw 
Vs qy own ooutry U*bor>«&g. 

om draft U qda m dM 
Ta goiBg to go ood Imoo yoq oov. 

t Ueiwpoaibly A MnMCio Una. 


Cbilduk a BiM8 it tbr Bbook. ^ 
AUggro. 

Jo4ii toof^ 

^fr ton do aog itf 
BMJo goa do^ 

P« M (o )o boo do.'* 

LULLABY. 

Aodoa)!. 

*V- U>-lo*U.ta» MjtIo^ wo’HiTaa, 

V4ht*. IM 

tvio-evifrgj doB. * ^ 

Ka-hiMMDMo poo^.j»^ dOtt 

A.yong-tMu.U aodatkdaa. 

U*bo&iM.EM4a boMnUi ^ 

K'diog*, k’dipg*, tdiofro 0.^* q~ 

4 bo.» io^ 

K’diog*, o-joa-bo *» OV «p*t- 



6'Om Ff>lh^Ure. 
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Tranilcttion. 

lo-lft-la-lo, foiJa^la^lbjUly pr^tty’^w. Rep. 
Make no coUe, m&ke no iioiaie, m&ke Qo oofd^, 

My pretty cyee, Rep. 

Yoa are your Had^y'a Hwiu'twin" (Urildedtlfied) 

birdie. 

You are ydbr'biticDiiiy^e “ m • da ” (Sui|^rf)'birdie. 
You are elder brother’s "paug^ffen^’ (PadSy Hcd) 

birdie. 

You are younger brother's '^bul-M/ (Bdl-Wl) birdie. 
Make no nof^, tuake'do ndtae, make hb rfbiee, 

by '^tty eyee. 

Here’s raill^"^‘4y/biiTb‘'8 ^6^’^ttofeeH, . 

«y -^rtlty eyes, 

Don't ciy oirt.^y'pit^-t-t^ e-y-^e-e. 

FOREST FROLIC. (KAmbujen-a.Kenkeuaa), 
Free to. 

Eunbu toeau tooeinbiu Etru toaAD toDU'iim. 

Kftoibu lim&o lunau>ib&* Kata lamaa km ai.ft*. 

Kins tOQoo tcmsHba. Um toou tasu-iba. 

EUa iamaa lacQudbft. Uara laaan lutni^a. 

Ballo aa poQjieItt. Bdika.pon rielio. 

Gayaxaiba, gayaraiba. Os^araibc, gayaiuba. 

'Ramba gayaraD. Slaa gajarab. 

Gayat^ba gayaralba. Gayanaba gayariiba. 

Rani^«yai%. \S^'ga.y«3aii. 

Ballo oa poDg da'tf. USka'fMs; datti. 

FOREST i'BOUC. 

(From S’Orft Folk S<«ge.) 

Deuce, .beer, dni^! 

Deane, .iD<ink!eiy» .deaee 1 

Ou &U fetoA, heir I 

On ell fours, monkey 1 . . ‘ 
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Dance, ti^, daace i 
Dance, peacock, dance [ 

Oo all fours, tiger t 

Oo all fours, peacock I 

Ob, a plead id] you performed i. 

Right merrily you performed ! 

Now whirl around, whirl around. 

Bear, whirl around I 

Now whirl around, whirl around, 

Whir) aronud, monkey i 

Now wbiri around, whirl around, 

Whirl around tiger 1 

Now whirl around, whirl around, 

Whirl around, peaoook 1 
Oh, splendidly you performed ! 

Right merrily you performed r 

LULLABY. 

Moderate ' 

Tsmpo 

Ju'ja <y ce, kal^ao ^rai4s ; O' oe kis^or I 

Kadim*be j»g ia eeoMe I Ka<diQi*ba Uaif«*ri, ja-dao, 

»kai-(a] 

Oo-gMg. Sgooc, Tb mane O' oo.. Bagi cc ^'tam, 
laD>gB-ri nyw gaa ten. Ba^deog aiD4» 

Jagn, O' oo kid-baa Kndn nag lD&4a gor a^n. 

OaiB'WiiL anirda gv oyfo gatt'taCD. Bagi on. Ji<n^ 
Ji-ffiMA |aa.ga4i Lnd^ l»da r»ea Oa. 

Kadaboa g:aDga*nziig, a»da gv pa^4« 

Sada1>Da ksdo nag, KObfo gar paa^ tiesm. Bgoog Sawi. 
Muida gar pang^la t^oax Kadabqa oattaA 
&g»g. Ou<goQg, la&gB-ri 


•S*Oro Folk-Lore. 

Tr&nalatioQ. 

Shh, shh, my babe, a aplritvlll cbme. 

Sha, abb, my babe, a dog >^111 cdme. 

Make no noise little pet, a witch will come. 
Make no noise'lovely one, a Snake will cotoe. 
Be quiet, not luy precious babe. 

My little prince, I call you. 

My lovely one, 1 call you. 

Don't be cross. 

Shh, shh, my babe, a spirit will come. 

My finest rice, my plantain fruit, I call you. 
My juioy fruit, 1 call .yon. little prince. 

Qo to sleep,.go to sleep, lovely one. 

Shut your ears, shat your ears, darling baba, 


II. THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND THE POPULA¬ 
TION OF INDIA IN THE PAST AND THE 
FUTURE. • 

Bt B. Sbtmoor Sbwbll, h. a., 1 . 1.8. b., f. z. e., r.L.s. 

Thd populatioa of lodift At the present day is a 
great Leterc^sneons collection of races and tribes, 
of difiering physique and in all stages of oulture, 
and If erer this mass of humanity is to be wel¬ 
ded together—1 do not say into an Indian nation, 
for at present each a reenlt appears to be beyond 
tbe bounds cf possibility—and is to assume politl* 
oally a more or leee homogeneous character, a 
knowledge of the habits, culture, religion and> last 
but not least, of tbe physique and bodily structure 
of the vsrious tribes and especially of *'the 
stranger that is within your gates*' or on your 
, borders ie of prime imporcaoce; and not a mere 
knowledge only, but a full appreciation of all that 
those habits, custooie and traditions mean to him. 
To some these customs may appear foolish or a 
result of ignorance and superstition, a relic of a 
far off past, but to the individual bimeelf they 
may be tbe very essence of his being. 

At tbe preeeob time the study of Anthropology 
in this country h in its infiuey and its importance 
dcee not appear to be generally recognised. There 
are, I believe, only , two of sdl the Univeraitias 
in India that include the study of Anthropoid 

tiu Indian Sdtitet Coitgrm at »lt oamct vwAm Juki at 
ifodnw M I9t9. 
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in their curricnlnin and 676n la these two instanoea 
hr more attention i$ paid to the study of Ethno¬ 
logy. to the habits, customs and traditions, either 
religious or mythical, of the people than to their 
physical or, as I may perhaps be allowed to put 
it, their soologioa) relationships. That this should 
be the case is, when viewed from the stand-point 
of one who wishes to trace mao’s evolution, 
regrettable, sines the study cf language or customs, 
no matter bow thorough or painstaking, can never 
reveal to us the actual relationships of the various 
tribes and races that go to the make up of ^e 
population of this great country, nor will it enable 
us to reach any definite oonolnsions regarding the 
origin or the structural evolntioo of the great 
mass of the inhabitants that are at the preset 
time living in India. 

Viewing the subject from another standpoint, 
Indians are, very naturally, interested in their 
past history and are jnstly proud of their ancient 
civilisation. They point with pride to the fact 
that it is in India that we find seme of the oldest 
oivilisatioDS and religions of the world. But the 
story of India does not begto with the HigVedaa, 

. Ages prior to the rise of India’s great civilisa¬ 
tions and cultural achieveroente, an Indian popn- 
lotion was gradually undergoing a process of 
evolution, starting from the most primitive condi¬ 
tions and progveBsing steadily onwaide and upwards 
to the stage when history begins aud the art of 
writing brought to -a close the stage of pardy 
verbal tradition. The history of IndU, as we. 
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in Mi(h 


hnov it' to*dA^» ift. ooly Um jeqaeli to ft fifrr graator. 

bietory tbftt bafora: a butor^ > tb^t bi^ lef^ 
its. traces* not in tbe wriUeo word, bnt in tbft 
eotu&i rsmains of: these primitive pec^U and* ofr 
tbeir impiements end oteniils^ and ibis history 
Qnl 7 requires inrestigatioiL Tbrongbont the lengthy 
fto4r breadth of this coon try there U apaiting. 
disoQvery a m«es of evidence of> tb«, mttlt,. valuable, 
kind that will enable futare. Afobaeologiats and^ 
Hisuriana to trace tbe couqia seqoeuce of 
events that led up to sod formed the basis on 
which Indian civilisation and onlture. was founded. 
I would, therefore, this opportunity of Itd- 

pressing on you tbe necesaity of a study of 
Anthropology both for the Archaeologist and, 
Historian, andi espeeiaUj for tbe Politioian, who 
hopes in years to ooma to take part in the 

administration and goveromvnt of various and 
varied' tribes and races of ibis country. 

The origin of tbe eO'called betnan race is still 
a matUr of dispote. We do not yet deBnit^tly 
know Mtber tiie time at which or tbe region 
where fireO pair, tbe mytbiosl A'dam and Eve, 
from whom the whole of tbe present population 
of the world has spnnig) made their appearance. 
We are not evew certsan tbat the human race 
had a singla ongin. But' we do koo^v tbatt 
whatever tbe origin of the ao-oailad genua Home, 
there are at tbe present dsy a number of different 
raose, many of wbiefa iit tbeir atrastnre differ so 
greatly from one aootber that they would bo 
divided by zoologists, if judged by their atractore 
slope, into drffrrent speoee ; aad, furthermore, we 
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ktto% tiwt in titpfiS pa^.simlUr races have, sprung 
up, ooly. to be gradoaDy elimiDated by nature in 
the ^struggle for existaoce. 

Tkhe place of mao^a crigia is still a matter of 
of I UQcerUioty.i some have argued that it vaa in 
Europe that the genua Homo Bret appeared, 
baupg their belief in the* main on the large 
number of remains of pre-hiatorio Kan that have 
been diaoovered in that* region. Others have 
claimed north Africa and especially the region of 
the Sahara as the afte of man's evolution, and a 
considerable amount of evidence bee been adduced 
in favour of this region; Sergi hue olumed it a< 
tbe aits of origin of the Mediterranean race and 
recently Peake and FUure (1927) have urged thet 
it la Man's original home. A third locality that 
is claimed as the site of Man's evolution la the 
high land ol central A^U, the region where Tibet 
and. the high country to the north lie to-day. 
Of these three sress the last two have up to tbe 
present time received the greatest support; but 
in tbe present state of onr knowledge it » im¬ 
possibly to arrive at any deBoite conclusion; and 
wa must also remember that it is poseible that 
each of these views is correct. If we oanesdec 
Mao to be a genua and the differttit' races 
te be speoies, than these races of 
like those, of other lower genera» may bava 
Appysred regions fiw ramovad. 

. from each othyr, and though an autboQiy sn«b 
as Professor Osborn (1927) may ridicule tbe a^- 
gestioa sod term it ‘'Bsotastio", yet tbe<'poBsibitity 
rauialua. 
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In other groope of the Asiisal Kingdom a 
study of the diatribotion of the varioos forms that 
are liyiog at the proBent time and of the fossil 
form! that have preyiooaly inhabited the earth, 
proTides us in many iostanoea with sofScieDt eridence 
on which to base a oonelosion regarding the 
origin of the group; in this oonaeotioo I would 
oal] attention to the work of Matthew (1915), 
and of Davidson Black (19$15). This latter author 
in a very able paper has sutomed up all the 
evidence that be could colleo# regarding the place 
of origin of the buoan apeoiee and he has given 
very atroog grounds for the'belief that mao must 
have originated in the oentre of Asia. That few 
foeell human remains have as yet been disoovered 
in this region ie no argumeat against its pro* 
bability; of all the coantriee of the world one 
and only one oan be said to have been systsmati* 
oaily searobed for suob remains and that is western 
Europe; and as a resnlt nearly at) the finds of 
primilive man have been in that region : but, as 
I have already remarked, that is no proof that 
man originatod there; it merely proves bis pre* 
eeooe there in large nombera at a very early 
stage in man*s history. Even the small aroount 
of exploration that has been carried oat in Central 
Asia and along the northern bounds oi India 
has yielded finds that tend to corroborate the 
view that Central Asia was mao^s original borne 
or at any rate wae one ,of eocb homes. 

The next question that we most consider is 
the time, t. e., the period in Geologioa) history, 
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ia which Maq first came into eziateoce. Here 
again we appear at present to be nnable to form 
any very definite coDolnsioo. Bach succeeding die* 
CO very seema to place this origin further and 
further back io the world's bietory^ but we are 
on firm ground if we accept the view that man 
ezisted, io very mnch ^e same form ae we know 
him to-day, at any rate during, if cob before, 
the last Glacial Period, Of one thing all zoologists 
are perfectly certain and that is that Man belongs 
to the Primate group of the Mammalia; aod 
whether we regard him as evolved from as An¬ 
thropoid stock, or whether we persuade ourselves 
that the Anthropoids are degenerate fbrms of 
some higher and more man-like ancestor, there 
oan be no doubt of the zoological relationabip. 
Granted this relationship, the next quesdoo that 
arises ie, Wbat do we mean by Man ? Where 
are we to draw the line between Man, as we 
know ourselves to-day, and man as be was at 
the time of the last Glaoial Period, examples of 
which we have in the so-called hnman rsmsdot 
of PiltdowD, the **dawn’' man as be U sometimes 
oalled (SoanthropuB Dawwnijf of Heidleberg man. 
Neanderthal man and other similar primitive forms, 
or between these primitive forms and the still 
earlier and more primitive forms like Pithecanthir^ 
pu3 erects of Trinil in Java or Australopithecue 
africantts of Rhodesia ^ As long as we possess 
only isolated examples snob as these, it Is easy 
for ns to declare that they represent difforeot 
species and different genera, bnt^ if we accept the 
theory of evolution, there was in the process pf 
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of man’s erclntioo aod development 'bo i\x6h dis* 
oo&tiDdity aa these solitary recoains might seem 
to iadicsce; an less we are prepared to belie 7e 
that man originated by a sudden mutation, it 
would appear oertain that ^ere must hsTe been 
a gradual modifioatioo irom one form to in other 
and this prooesa must 'have taken tbousaods bf 
years to aceomplish, so that, if man, as definite 
mao, existed in Eoro^ daring or eVen befdre'the 
Glidal 'Piriod, and the evidence bf the 'Pozhdll 
flints seems to indicate that roan certainly ixisfM 
in the Ptioeene Epoch and bad, even by ihit 
time, attuned to inch a atage in bis 'evdllitlbn 
that'the 'band had bboon'e a 'piffeot 'greeting 
organ with a completely opposable thuidb, ’we nlUst 
t great deal fhrtber back tbdn this to r^h 
the time when 'his erolutioD MOt the drigidal itotlt 
first commenced. Again, either ’ahtoel Ctftofln 
remains cr tba remains of hnnao EoVe 

been discovered all over the world In ^’tato ilhit 
are of undoabted Pleistocene age; sUch remdlns 
have beeh'excavated in the extreme ende of AmsHCa, 
AUetmlh a&d Africa. ’If we cboBtdCr Ihe 

sites at whMi soch discoveries 'have 'been i^ade, 
there oan be no doubt that by lise eloae *bf 
the Plustocena Bpoeh hfan bad already ‘fpread 
all over tiie >globs, no nmtter where .he <{gpy 
origioaily have come into axistenos, We 

seem then to be ^ on fairly safe ground in tbii}^n]^ 
Uiat hfan must have commenced to evotVe 
*hls ancestral stook at'least u early as 
period, and '^1927, Ira^^eifs t6kt 

ihn evolnribD 'ceUtoeMd 'to 'Aa Wldfllb Sfi6l$ifle 
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t&9a %)iat Mto pitybsti^y came into 
ex jstc^oa 'va the rsMdIe of A^a and m the middle 
of the hCooene fipoob, %he o^t qaestion thit 
we must donider is, wfaftt wae the coodiidoi] of 
Asia aod especially central and soothe ro Asia 
dunog this remote £)poch ? Peoitisolar Imila it 
one of the old^ areto ^ laod on the globe and 
tboQghit has strfferedieaod^ioD of chu&ges, such 
as outbroke of voloaoio eruptioO that covered i 
g^t part of its surfboe with a deposit ^ batalt, 
or a tnltiog of its leVel that oamed a complete 
rerersal Of the ftoW of socoe bf Hs gteM riFen, 
yet ^ the Mlooeoe period aud for a bog thoe 
bbfore tbit Peninatfl&h Fodia was la existeooe In 
obb btm br aDOtber and, morcovet, in all pro ha* 
bBity extendi vbty much further to tBb west 
thOh it dbee at the proBobt day. fiht hhtted lately 
to the ndrrt the oonditidne were very dIfteraDt 
theee of the prenat time. Hayden and 
Bnrrard (tKl7-09) have pointed oni that **00111 
a eompkratively recent date in the geological time 
eca!e-^tbe middle Tertiary Bpooh—all the northern 
paH of what it now the Himalaya, and probably 
the whole df T!bet were oovaied by a great sea." 
At a Ht^ pefbd the floor of this sea ww 
d^ted and throwd into foHs and ntjw fcnat the 
ridges of the Eiftalayas. Simnltaneonriy with 
thW geoiogioal ohawges add as a r^lt of tbbhi 
mfe oAihfi'ed a Very flbeal alteration id the 
nature of the terrain 6 f odDtral Asia 5 oHginaQy 
an eltfeihbly fertile codhtcy, ptoHaWy frfth Tart 
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primeTftl forests, the gredaal rise of the Himala¬ 
yas slowly bat ioeritably cat off from it the 
rainfall oq which ito fertility depended. Previonsly 
the south*west monsoon had brought with it heavy 
rain that was distriboted over the whole area, but 
the gradual elevation of a moantain range between 
the central Asiatic region and the Ocean caused 
the greeter part of the rainfall to be precipitated 
on the south side of the hills and gradnally tbe 
fertile area of central Asia became wbat wo 6od 
it to-day; as tbe rainfall dlmuished the forests 
slowly disappeared and were replaced by grass 
lands, and in more recent times even this disap¬ 
peared and tbe midu area became a desert. 8uoh a 
change ronst have had a profound effect on the 
fauna of this region. Forest animals had to be¬ 
come adapted to open ooontry and tree*haunriog 
forms take to a terrestrial ouetenoe, or else migrate 
to other and more snitable regions; failing either 
of these ohangos, they must have perished and 
become extinct. Concomitant with these changes 
and adaptations, a large number of new speoies 
must bavs made their appeaianoe and it seems 
probable that it was this change in the nature of 
the country (bat caused oar anoeetors to oommenoe 
that final phase of evolotloQ that, paasing through 
in termed iaie stages, probably the character of 
snob forms as. thoogb not identical witi), Fithe- 
canthropui and AustraXopiihecWy cnlminahed in the 
appearance on earth of Mao. 

Tbe early primitive races of Man, that have 
been cfisoovered in Sarope and tbe near vicinity, 
appear to have been dcriiohocephalic or long«headed 
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m their skull type, bat later a braobyoephalic or 
broad-beaded type made its appearaoe is this 
region. The Caaplan and MediterraneaQ raoea 
are doliohocepbalio as also were their predeceaBors, 
Piltrdovo mao, Neanderthal Man and tbe Oro- 
magnon race; but oa the other hand tbe Palaeal' 
pines, snob as the Negritos, and the Alpines, are 
braobycephalic. The earliest bracbyoephalio ekalls 
that have been discovered are those found at 
Mugem in the valley of the Tagus, at Offoet in 
western Bavaria, and a foesi) skaU that was 
excavated at Manilla in the Pbiilippines at a 
depth of from 7 to 9 feet below tbe surface. 
The Phlllippine skull is small and braohyoepbalio 
and shows a marked degree of prognathisio; there 
is no chin promlneoce in tbe lover jaw and the 
basal inner part of the mandible shows pithecoid 
obaraotera resembling those of the jaw of Filtdowa 
Man. Judging from these characters, it appears 
to belong to a pre-negrico race Unfortunately 
we do not know tbe exact period to which tbia 
skull belong; but, as regards tbe Magem and 
OSbet ekalis, the former are associated with a 
oolture that is Tardenoisian in type, while those 
from Offoet appear to be Asilian. These ekulls, 
therefore, must be attributed to tbe late Palaeolithic 
phase and are probably of the late Plsistoosoe 
penod. Here again, however, the earlier occurreaoe 
of long-headed skulls in Earope does not prove 
that dollohocepholy was the ancestral head form; 
it merely indicates that tbe loog-beaded race was 
the first to be established in Europa 

Tbe differentiation .of the human species into 
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Uu?g-hea^ brc^-he^^i^ c^ea 11^9); hava 

cQ^eQped a^ a^ v^ry ear)y[ a^a to, Haa,’s 
Un^ Qoi^l^a^Taly recaotly wm thought thi^t 
tha opi^ijion of cMIi^kopepl^aly wa^f. 

Ai^o&g the Auth^oppid A^^pa. Kelt^ (^ 935 )^ oom- 
maotipg' on tha, aknll of a/noonua 

Dart, atatad that “i£ ia a tens loog^'baaddd 
Aotiirc^id^the fivt ao far known.” Hacria 
{• 192 ^) from a atody of a largo wunber of 
cadiogropba o^ tba aM\$ of A^thaopoida ahows* 
bovovor, that thia bohof U far from oocioot; 
apoordiog to. Mip oaly two exonploi of dolinho- 
QOpbaly m. known in th# monkay Ma<acoiu rAaaua 
and the ooodi^ioQ oi do^bocophaiy ia nnkaown in 
either an Oraog Uteo oc a Cbimpafizoo, but that 
in the caao of the Gorilla too oaoea of doliobo* 
^pbaly in al) bara boon rooorded aud of tbeie 
no lata than eight oramploa oocuc ia (bo ^'Rohba- 
Qhiid.'* oolleotion oiuofa total of Sfty, m otbM 
WQxda in 16 per oon^ Harrie ia bowaror, ioooireot 
in bia etatoinont rogardiog tbo. oomplota abaenoo 
of doUchoMphaly in (bo Cbimpanseo. Znkesmaa 
( 196 $). baa rooentiy pobliobed a papor on 

tbo Chinpanao^ io whieK bo giveo a largo aeaiM 
of meaaaioineDta oC ekollo and {tool tboea meneaeoi 
coenta 1 hava oaicolatod tbo oopbalio- indtoon. and 
1 find that oot of a toted of 106 aiaraptoa tern 
are at many aa S7> or 66.5. poi; coot, thab *ro 
doliohooopbaUa. 

Finding that Hania was wrong in hip atato- 
meot regarding the Cbrtnpanaoe, 1 thought it 
adoieable to 000 if ho waa correct ^out the 
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fibaeQQd of <l9)(choefi^aly Id tha. Oraog UtAB. 
QicUio^ (1907) Toeaso^evi^nUi of 24 

akulla tLtfd I bavo eumioed aU tba skults of thia 
apaiuoa ui (be InfSihn Husdoa oollQotion aa well 
aa a colld^^ioD of bIluI^b in the Rnfflas Musou/n 
Siogftppre^ which Dr< Bcdan Kloss very kiodiy 
B.BAt to. mo. I took tho mdaBuermanta of the 
Unyth and of the cn^imum bceadtb,; bat with 
rog&rd tfi th^ meMoraaeDts it muat be borne 
in Qund that with inorea^lDg age, aad Mpmahy 
the roain, great booy oreete are. developed aod 
^at Ifhese will give a very greatly inoreaaed 
breadth tnea^uiement and in ooneeqaetkoe mLeotlrely 
falee cephalic index. I, therefore, followed tbe 
example, of Hrdlioka (1907) apd took tbe greeteet 
traoBverae meaaureinent of the akull i aimed lately 
abdve the n^toid oreat lu the region, of tbe 
temporo'pariotal auture; this meaenrement will, if 
aoytbiDg, uadereatimete tbe mnximam breadth of * 
tbe el^i^ imd tbaa tend to give, a o^balio index 
that ia top low; but to, epite of thia 1 foud 
that in the Indiao Muaenm and Rafiee Moaeam 
aerlee there waa not a aiagle caae of doli^ooepbUy 
and that the ra^ovity of Oreag akuUe were 
fayparbraobyoephaiio, only three falliag within the 
limite of the. nieaatinepbalio group, while, ia 
KadJuke's eeriae aix exam plea (5 malea and 1 
fdtuale)- are neaetbepbalio. Xbe aotoal meanre* 
men (a axe given ia an appendix in Table I, 

In order to^oomplete tbe. review of tbe Anthro- 
poide, t then ezantined all the skulk beloagiBg 
to the genoe BylobaUs in tbe Indian liofleacn. 
Baca 1 fi^nod tbe same diScoUy, though 
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to a rooob loaa muked degree* io determiniDg 
the meximuczi breadth of the akall; ia ad alt 
members of this apeciea there h developed in 
adult life a email hoQj ridge that roos backwards 
aod slightly upwards from the posterior end of 
the zygomatic arch and the greatest breadth of 
the adolt skull lies oo this ndge, but this would 
give a meaBurement that cannot etriotly be 
ootnpared with the breadth of the skull iu the 
humao. I, therefore, took the maximum breadth 
to be the greateet measurement acroas the skull 
in the region of the temporoparietal suture, aa 
iu the ease of the Orasg. A ealoulation of the 
cepbslio iodioes from these measuretneuts shows 
that the skull of the Gibbou, H^lchaiv, is 
considerably longer thao the skull either cf the 
Drang or of the Chimpausee* and out of a total 
of 8 adult skulls no lees than S, or 87.8%, are 
aotually doliohooeph^io, baviog indices of 73.2, 
74.8 and 78.0 respecliTely, while a fourth skull 
had an index of oiily 78.1. There can tbns be 
no doubt of the oocurrenee of dolichocephaly Id 
the Gibl^o. 

Owing to the fragmentary nature of the tbssil 
recDSkins of the ai^aot Anthropoids snob ae 
DryopUftMU end 9Mpu)iecu$ we bare no know¬ 
ledge of the head shape, but Gregory (1922) 
olajme that this latter speoiee was hyper-braoby* 
oepbalio. It, thus, seems, clear that among the 
Anthropoids the {mmiUre bead lorm ie that of 
bracbycephaly bat that we get an occasional long 
head among the monkeys and that an appreciable 
percentage of Gibbons, Chimpanzees and Gorillas 
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show the ocadition of dolichooopbsly, whiia Id 
ooQtrast to this the Orang is oiackedly bnoby- 
cephalic. The differentiation of the skaU into the 
two forms thus begins to make iU appearacoe in 
the anthropoid stock, the ancestral form being 
normally brachycephalie and the losg form of 
skull being a later development I have attempted 
to show this in a diagram in which at the 
bottom we get the brachycephaiic snceatral 
stock, from which originated the braobycephalio 
extinct Apes, Dryopitheous and iSttia^t^^ecvs; 
then comes the branch that give rise to 
the brachycephaiic Orang Utan ; at a later 
period there ariees the common origin of the other 
Anthropoids in which the ten den oy towards a 
long beaded akull increases from the Gorilla to 
the Gibbon; finally on the le^ w« get snob 
intermediate frome as AuePralopiihecu* and Pithc- 
oanihropus and the varione races of man in which 
we find a definite eobdiviaion into long*beaded 
and broad-beaded forms< 

II the phylogenetic development of ilhe human 
race indicates, as we have jost aesQ, that the 
broad head is the original type and that the 
long head aroee as a variation from it| we shonld 
be able to find that same process can be detected 
in the ontogenetic development of the individnsi. 
It ts^ of coarse, well known that the general 
pToportiona of the body and limbs change enormously 
daring the period that intervenes between birth, 
and adalt life; bat it is not so widely recognised 
that these ohanges do not t^e place at the 
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nte id all nom nor n it reaKeod that 
chang:ds rttrilAr to thoaa ^n th« proportrom of 
the larger parte of the boby oan be deteotod 
» the eeveral parts ^emeelves, and that while 
the proportioD of the head to the trank is obt^ogiog 
daring growth, ao also there is an aotoal change 
IB the d»pe of the bead owing to the aneqaal 
growth of its length sod breadth. hCaealister 
has stated that *tbe infantile and primitiTe skuU 
m reUtively long and there is a gradual chaogej 
phjlogenetifi (t.a^ reecal) «e well las ontogeaevio 

indiiideal) towards faraobyoephai^/’ The 
statecneat i^ boweaekv only parlialiy oorveot. 'Wisher 
(1927) has reeeatly pvbMed a paper M 'whMb 
he deeds wi'di these body^obangee in the Mahitanti 
of Hawaii, and the oovMnka that be diawe 
aSe based n a large owttber of meMareseoti 
Ho Shows that ia eertoin anaseremeDtH, at fbr 
anianoo, the statara, width of faee, width of 
head) etO) the Moaeeremeat reaves lie maxitnun 
at about 80 to 85 yaars of age and from then on 
eteadily dimituehea. These cbaogas are not the 
result of ioffessed mtucolar dsTslo^bient eacoseded 
by atrophy, bat ara inhetent in tha parts them* 
BsWee. 1 aeed not here gb into details regan&g 
dl the ohsogea to which WuSler ohtls httentbn, 
but I would espeoSally direct year attentibh to 
tiia ohatiges that be bhs IzmOad !a tfw beffbalfo 
ihdflx; be has ehdwn that in the ^^onlhr yaoe 
with whieh be whs dsalhig, ^h aseidge bepbMih 
Index at 6 to 10 yeafe of age psa 84.7^ at le 
to 80 it had dropped to 8S.9) between Ahh ahd 
aa age &oa 31 to 36 it rose to tta BSiinnm 
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oi 86.8 and, didMaffcaiv atet^iljr dixDioiflbed tbroagli* 
out the leioMQUg yaara of life tUl at aa age of 
76 to 80 it vaa oo^ 8i 6. Savara). ofchM authors 
have oa^lad atteation to tba esMe cbaDgaa, ££Uen 
(1926) ioiuui as a result of a very caceial study 
of the vbole population of tbe little iaiaud of 
Buflo in the aastera BaLtio> that the cepbalio 
indeK gradually tall, with adivaouiog Aga, ftoci 
8 $. 0 . in ohildreo of 2 to 4 years, to B0.i in adults. 
Viaaler q^tiog from the work of Imovky oalla 
aUention to tho id di cation, reaohad by this latter 
author as the result of measuremeota eacaad out 
on a number of Busaiau ducag tbe gveat war, 
that oonditlooa of famloa may also produee sinUar 
results and oauaa an akaratioo of the eaphalio 
indoz to lower figure, the bead bMoming earrower 
and longer. The work of Bose (19101 has also 
eboten that tbe oephalic iodex is not evaa raoially 
stable in a population that has roigratad and 
that a ohaage of babitatawy nsultm a departure 
among the ofispring from tbe type of skull that 
was ohdracterlstio of the parents. 

If tusw these cbaages are going oa is the 
•kull'Sh^ at the preaaot day, it seems safc to 
ooDolude that they were equally in opmticm at 
that rvnote p^iod of history in which Ifan was 
first etnergiog From the anthropoid atook and 
this Is Corroborated by a study of the akulla ef 
anjthtopold apes. 1 have already alloded tp the 
work of Zbkerman on tbe Cbimpantee ud from 
tbt mecspremenU that be gtTee \i is dear that 
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tbd cephaiic index in the ^onog or snb-ad ult 
individoale u 80.6, while in the adnlte the average 
index ie only 76.1. My own measorements of the 
fikqhs of the Orang ntnn abow that we oan detect 
the tame changee io that epedee alao; ont of a 
total of 49 akuUe that I exam io ad and measured, 
U were quite yooog, the let molar tooth not 
yet having been cnt, in 11 exam plea the let 
molar tooth had been oat not the 8rd, and in 
24 the complete dentition wae preaent; in these 
three groupe the average cephalic icdioee were 
reepeotively 87.8. 85.8 and 88.2, thae once again 
sbowisg a clear deoreaee with advanoing age. In 
the series of meaanrements given by Hrdlioka, 
he bae claeaed bis examples as 'adolescent,' ^adult’ 
and 'adnlt (ageing)' and the average cephalic 
indices in these three groups are respectively 
88.9 81.05 and 79.4. 

Table in; ibo«uLg the decmai o( the C^htlio Icdex with 
adfsadiig age n Mao aod the iothjtppcpjd Ap«. 


Tonof. Idolieeebt Adult Ageing. 


Otang irtao (Aotbor) ... 

87.8 

85.8 

88.8 

Oraog Utaa {finOioka) ... 


68.9 

81.05 79.4 

Cbiapaojai ... ... 

80.6 

... 

78-1 

OibW 

80.8 

... 

78.1 

Man (Roao) ... .. 

88.0 

... 

80.4 

Mao(Ba«iiO ... 

8i7 

88.0 

61.6 

As Dnekworth (1904) 

bae 

pointed 

out, owing to 


the different oonfigtiratioD aod eapeoially to the 
formation of bony ridges in the skuUa of adnlt 
Antbropoide, the cephalic meaaarements aod in 
coneequenoe the cephalic index in the Anthropoids 
are not strictly comparable to thoee df Mao; but 
the above figures dearly show that the same 
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process is goiog oq In all the forms daring the 
advance of age. A high cephalic index in young 
obildreQ and women, and the tendency to the 
development of dolicboeepbaly in the ad alt and 
eipeolally in the male, changes that can he equally 
detected in the Anthropoid Apes and hlan, as well 
as the infrequency of the long.headed ooudition 
among the anthropoid apes both fossil and living, 
to my mind clearly indicate that the original 
human stock must have been brachyoephaUo, though 
a certain proportion of individuals probably exU- 
bited a long head. Hilden 0925) from his 
examinatioa of the popola^on of the island of 
Bnno further found that when be plotted the 
cephalic iodioee of the two sexes separately, they 
each formed a bimodal curve. Flsber (1928) work* 
ing among the cross-bred strains of the Boer- 
Hottentots ct South Africa and the Indian-Wbitss 
of North America found that there too a bi-mods) 
curve 00 aid be detected in tbs cspbalio indioes. 
The number of Oraug Utan skulls that I have 
been able to examine are too few to give any 
indication as to whether we can trace the same 
ooodition thare*, but Zakermau’s measuremeuta of 
the skulls of the Obimpaosee clearly reveals Its 
presence iu that species; in the females there 
are two groups haviog respectively cephalic indioes 
of 80.2 sod 74.1, while in the males a similar 
double curve is seen with the two modes at 76.9 
and 78.7. An exactly similar bi-modal curve osu 
be traced in the young, grouping the two aetee 
together, the two mraes occurring at 8CS atd 
77.2 (Xext^. 8). 







<|t <8M!ii9 tb«t botk in Ibn Aiicbpo- 

p«^ Ap« and io lbe boman nce wa getideotml 
puonsMs goiii^ ofi, DMnety a gndml «bao^ with 
f#oar bsMbyDepbaly towards doliobooepbaly, 
aqd itas Mndaocy 4o thn forcnatioD of two grot)|B 
dtAwiiff A th» ^oportioin of ^o bead, or in 
olbv wofda, a tendsnoy towards dimor^^Uro. it 
bii <bwQ argnad that tbs oooorranoa of thess 
two geoupa and tha fbrakaiion of a bi'nodal our vs 
in Ihs ctphalio iodax of a raos or a bomogensous 
popoktioo» sQob as tbosa of tbo island of Runo, 
iodJeatat an origin from two ssparato ano^siral 
stocba; bat if this ware so *we should' hwra to 
taafae tbs mus sMoptioo in tbs ease of tbs 
ObittpasMa, b«S I doabi wbalbsr any toologlst 
woaid adnat mb a poaibility. 

Suob * iodipations as we have been able to 
glaan from the abore frota would appear, then, to 
point to tbs ooncloslon that the original ancestor 
of the bapian race most have poaseesed a broad 
baa^, so far as the areriga of al) tbs msmbers 
of the moe is oouoerued bub that cert^n indivi* 
duals probably posseaied a long bead. We should 
therefbrs, be able to traoe a similar condiUou of 
affairs in tba ipost primitive races that exist at 
the :pEassot day. I have abaady alinded to the 
belief held by soqw that Iba most ^kuu>iv« 

U rapresei^ by suoh remaias as those of Silt- 
down afid Ifeandertiial Map. Griffith 'Ikjdor 
(1927) in a raoept publioatian has atteoptad from 
a study of the eephaiio index and tbe koawa 
distribution of tbe varioue races that are living at 


A 
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the preMDt to tr^ce tbe sequenod in wbioh 
these ntoee orlgrnated, and he gives the follow* 
list:— 

1 . Keaadertfaftl 5. Iberisn 

2. Negrito 6. Nordic. 

8 . Australoid 7. Early ApUns 

4, Negroid 8. Late Alpine. 

Toy lor, however, admits that, although he places 
the Neanderthal race before the Negrito, a study 
of the distribution of the Negrito peoplss shows 
that they most have beeu displaced by the roigra- 
toty pressuve eierted by the Nseudertbals aod 
that iu south east Asia, at any rate, the Negritos 
wsRs the first iohabitants, He even suggeete t^t 
the two races may have origiaatsd quite indepeo- 
dsotly IQ difibrent parts of the globe and that 
the eubssqueot migrations of the NeaadarthaU 
drovs the Negritos into the oMtlyiDg areas that 
we find them iuhabidng at the preseut time. 
Qavsuport (1825) iu au aaalysie of oertalu data 
deeling with the Abotigioal Australians and the 
Haek>White half-breeds, suggests that there was 
an u^isally wide-spread race of Neaodertbal mto, 
spreading from Europe iu the west, aud traoonbls 
theeugh the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills, (In 
Veddaha of Ceylon and the Talgai skoUa of Jaaa 
to Ae AborigiBals of Australia, aed that various 
laodifisatwns ol varietiee arose from this ms bf 
matatioas. He suggests that from this nug^ 
stouk ODS mutation ded to the loss of Uaok p%» 
aa inthsAinus. Auother mutatiom poni^ 
ft sedueed endoeriDO (ti|.K<)id|]i audnty of thr 





so 
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pregnant mother might hare caused many pro* 
oeeaes to baTo etopped before Urtb, eo that the 
offspring would show many foetal proportions and 
traita aa in the Chinese. Other mutations may 
have led to the loss of moat black and most 
yellow pigment and the euppreesloo of the eupra- 
orbital prominence, produoipg the white raoe; and 
ID this group brachycephaly may have arisen by 
a mutation, independent of tbet which produced 
the Chinese. Finally, a mutation of quite a 
different eort may have produced the wooly hair 
of the Negro and the friady bmr of the Melaue* 
eiana. It appears to me» however, that Davenpoii^s 
view entirely overlooks the fact that the oonditioo 
of braohyoepbaly U probably tbe origiusl ancestral 
cheraoter. Tbe transition from brachycephaly to 
dolicbocepbaly begins in the Anthropoid stock bat 
only in oertma members of it and those too that 
are living in a certain area, namely, in tbe region 
of Afrioa and is oot seen in tbe Orug living in 
Aiin; and it only becomes general or, as we 
may say, tbe normal oonditioD iu certain of the 
human raoea. If, therefore^ there were any obaDgea, 
whether mutational or by tbe process of gradual 
evolution, these most have been io the direotdon 
of dolicbocepbaly from a braobyoephalio stock and 
nob vice eereo, ae I have iudicated in Text ffg. i. 

Personally, I believe that the first race ^tbe 
so-called human species must have beeq the anoes- 
tors of the Negrito raoe or raoes, for ai the 
present time there ^^pear to be more dian cue 
descendant race derived from the original sto^. 
Oran ted a tendency, each as wa have already • 
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noted, in certain human races and in the Authro* 
poids, it is ciear that, given suitable oondltious 
of cHmate, food'sapply, etc., one or other type, 
i. 6,^ either the long-head or the broad* head, vill 
tend to thrive to the ex^ocdon of the other type 
and thus these isolated colonies will be either 
long-headed or hroadbeaded. ICeith, in a paper 
recently read before the Royal Anthropological 
Inetitate on certain aknili obtMned by Sir Anrel 
Stein in central Asia, has pointed out that the 
old world or Eurasiatie population can be divided 
into sones or areas, an eastern and MongoliaQ 
region and a western and Caucasoid or Iranian 
region. The line of demarcation between these 
two areas, thongh it is not clean out, m be 
traced for thousands of miles. The line starts. 
from the north-west corner of Europe and terminates 
at the mouth of the Qangee ; to the north and 
east of this line we get the Mongoloid type and 
to the south and west of it the Caucasoid type, 
or in other words to the north and east the chief 
skull form is braohyoephalie and to the south and 
west it ia doliohocephaliQ. In the neighbohrhood 
of the line we get certain races and tribes which 
. are intermediate both physically and geographically; 
these might he considered to be either hybrids, 
reeolting from the crossing of the two atraius, or 
an undifferentiated type that has not evolved into 
either form j the oonclorion that Eeith i^ipeari to 
have reached is that they are the latter acd, as * 
the evidehoe of the skulls sbovs, this line of 
demaiuation between the two types waa hi existeuoe 
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M iMig as SOOQ y«aiB io cnu^* tb« poBitioo 
that it occnptas to*ilay. It tbos aeeaid probable 
that tbs Kocgoloid bBscbyespbalic type has actu¬ 
ally been eeoWed on the Dortb'Mst side of the 
sbo?e-mentioQdd line sod the Cancaseld, dolioho- 
oaphalic type, vbieh is said to beoome pue in 
the region of the Pamirs and the Oxos valley, 
has arisen on the sootii-west aide of hbe line. 
The ooficlnsioQ tbos reached from a study of 
oertain skulls, bears a eloae leaeam^anoe t^ tfie 
views that have been pot forward by oertsin 
Uoohsuiita, who have attempted to trace the 
relationships of various nose and Uibee by laeans 
of their bloodveaotioas. The HirsoUalds. (19^9) 
found that all bumao bmogs can he dliuded is to 
groups sccording to the sesologioel ceactatfJ of 
their blood and they oonoJoded thsit all racm nan 
be divided into two groups that arose by eWu- 
tion or mutation fronx a oommon anoeatral stock \ 
of these groups, tba first in their cpioioA a^ae 
in north or central Encope and the seoond In tbs 
oeatral Asian Plateau, while the preseat^day 
differences in dlffereot racee aod nations are due 
to migration aod iniermixinre of Uiese two original 
stocks. More reosat resoarob has tended to modify 
this view and to indicate that present conditions 
are not quite so«ean(y explained. Otteuburg 
(1985) divides tbs whole fauman spe^H f&td 5 
types, but he fans dao dleatiy diown that in 
certain loata&oes Mood Motions uodoubMly 
iodicats tise primsfy e> 4g fa of mo ; thandhe 
Hm^anan in Surcpo mad the botis of 

whom have, oceerd^ to tust s iy and twJstfii)n, 
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migmted wdstwardft leom aome oneot^ ooud^, 
must be grouped eerologicelly with the southeru 
Cbiueae io the first OAse aod with the Dortbero 
Chibeae and the lodlans iu the secood; while 
Australian Aboriginals show a blood affinity to 
the raeea of western Europe, where so losny of 
the NeaDderthal remaica have beep exoavated aod 
where we know Neaoderths^ man lived in large 
numbera, aod U is frora the NeandertbaJ race that 
the Australians are now geoefally thought ic have 
descended. 

I have already called attention to the view, 
that the origin or at least one of the origioa of 
the hucDau race occurred is the region of the 
Sahara desert, or to be more pceoise in tha region 
that if oow. deeert hut that wm at the time this 
evolf^n book plane an. e&trem^y ferrila oountryi 
It has been pointed out by Beaks aod Eleure 
that about the close o6 the Tertiary period the 
storEo 20 De» aod io consequenoe the region of 
profuse rsiu&ii, probably lay i^out where the 
Sahara desert ia situated to-day, aod henoe in 
those times that area must have bean an exeasd- 
iogiy fertile one oovseed with dsose foteata, Gvra> 
dually the storm^ area seams to have ahiftod 
farther to the north,, the rainfall in the Saiufa 
regkm thus beoame lees, and, as a reenU^ the 
that than, spread, all oves nor^ Afidos 
liftes#ie r^aqflid by; gress-laod and the Sold 
emd^oo of rsiA were converted into, 

Hhd prooses U exactly what we hare already 
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fiden to have taken place in central A^ia, and it 
seems powble, perhaps it would be too strong to 
say probable, that ih9 airoilar ohaogee in tiie two 

areas reepoDsibU for a two-fold oripa of the hnmaD 

race or, zoologically, speaking for the evolution of 
two forms from a common ancestral stock, the 
bracbycephalic type having evolved in the central 
Asiatic region and the doUchooephalie type in the 
Sahara area. At the time when the hnman race 
was Brst arising from iu anceatral Anthropoid 
form, there were a nntnber of giant Apes widely 
distributed throngbont Europe and Asia ; the 
genus DryapitKeina of the middle and late Miocene 
epochs ineladee in all seven known species, w*, 
Dryopit\9cu9 punjahicui Pilgrim, D. ch%njw\ns 
Pilgrim, D. gigameui Pilgrim from the Siwaliks; 
D. darwirU Abel from the Vienna baeia in Euk^, 
D. /(mtani Lartet from France and Spain, A 
rhenanus (Pohlig) from the Swabian Alps and 
D. mogharmsU (Fourtao) from Egypt. It thus 
appears to be possible that the immediate fore¬ 
runner of the human race was also widely distri¬ 
buted and that the erohtion of the long-headed 
and broad-headed types may have arisen in different 
areas from a single ancestral form, and in this 
oonneotion it is iotweetiog to note that, as we 
have already seen, the appe^ce of the long¬ 
headed type of. skull can be traced in Uie Chim^ 
panzee and Gorilla, botii inhabiUnts of Central 
Africa’ and, therefore, in the -vidnity of the region 
b which At least one of the human straind may 
have arisen, the line of ••volution pasting through 
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some such form ae the Tann^a akall of Anstralo- 
pitKecus to the normal oondition in the Africau 
negro and the Mediterranean race. Hooton (1925) 
hae pointed out that, with the esoeptlon of 
Pithecanthropus and the Talgai human remalos, 
all the diacoveries of tosail mao have occurred in 
areas that are marginal to the great African tropi* 
oal region, namely, either in Africa or in southern 
Europe. He oomrnents in his paper on the 
resemblances between the Neanderthal, African 
and Australian races and the Qorilla, and between 
tbe Mongolian and the Orang, resemblances that 
have also been pointed ont by previous authors, 
sucb as Keith, Klaatsoh and others. As he points 
out '*it is perfectly conceivable that an identioal 
euvirooment may tend to foster similar ancestral 
featnres in sspsrate stocks of a common origia." 
He admits that both the regions of the Sahara 
and of southern and s^uth*eastern Asia ful61 the 
oliraatio and palaeontological conditions that were 
necessary for the evolution of human race and 
that man may have originated in either area and 
have later migrated to tbe other regions, bub be 
finally remarks, '^at present 1 am inclined to think 
that one or more long-headed varieties of man 
evolved in Africa and one or more broad-beaded 
varieties in Asia" and Keith (1927) holds that at 
the present day. we ba^e three main human types, 
tbe Negro, the Chinaman and the Buropeau. 
have wsen in the .regions where we find them. 
Cm we now braoe any factor that may have had 
an infioeace in decidlDg and determioiog the 
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ofaarttoter »f the skui) it snob different regions. 
While Griffith Teylor <(1927) bee reoenl^y em^^a- 
ened the inportonoe of migretieo in the present 
dietribotioQ of the Tariooe typee» Keith (1925) 
baa 00 mo to the oodoIuuoo that migvadon bae 
played only the most minor part in shaping the 
evolution of mao. He potote ont that the more 
densely pdpniated parts of the world are also the 
centres of most rapid evolotion, and be affirms 
that we most presome, qquI we can prove to 
the contrary, that eteb racial type has been 
evolved in that part of the world where we now 
find it. aod that we most apply this rale to 
extinot and fossil as well as to modem mao. It 
seems to me that both fsotors most be taken into 
oooiideration aod that certaio facts can be beet 
explained by the Brst hypothesis and others by 
the second. We have already seen that the two 
head types that we are considering oao largely be 
separated ioto eastern and'western groups and a 
recent paper by Hahaltnobis (1928) has called 
attcntioQ to the fact that within the eastern group 
We can tnee a dlarinotgeDgraphioal wariatran, end, 
as be remarlB, scorer the dietmce between 
any two iwgiooB, the great er is the reumldaaoe 
betwesQ the inhabitsatt af tbese ^o aegm&s. wr 
the greater !the distaoce betwaan aoy two regtona 
the greater is the divwrgebco betwaea the < 

tante of those two region" *'3o nmich tbaa far 
the hoTHnatal divtrftiatioQ bat %hm ie aaotber 
poeribla boe of soparatioo aUi^ Which we can 
discriminate behweeQ the warioas ol^sas of the 
po^olatioD and that is the alMtadm^ dktabstion. 
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or the .htight above eea-level at which the two 
fibull«type are to be found. There can be IHtle 
doubt that at the .pree^t day the brttuidiead type 
i$ nMQciated with a high altitude. Tina ii parti- 
otilariy .oUar)y eem if we study the distribution 
of the two types io Eur^; but tbe same holds 
good io other parte of tbe world and it seems 
clear that the braobycephalic tyjie is directly asso* 
dated with a high altitude, whereas the ddicbO' 
cepbalio type is cohUMtsd with a low-Iyiug oountry. 
Peake and FUure (1927) have pointed out that 
'*the Alpine < 20 De proper^ in Switaeclaud and tbe 
centra! Massif of Franoe, shows as oue of its most 
oharakCteoietio types a man with broad, round bead 
without any striking development of nose or pro* 
die and with a ratber short stature aod thick •set 
build," and, a Uttls latsr, they remark that the 
zone of high land exteudiog from tbs PyreneeSt 
through tbe Aips and the Carps4bien Mountains, 
the Balkan Peninsula. Asia Minor, Armenia, tbe 
Pamirs and onwards to Manchuria seems to be 
largely a belt of broad heads, while broad beads 
ars also cbaraoteristio of tbe highland sonee of 
America. In ‘Xext-6g. 4 I have shown tbe areas 
of the globe that have an altitude of 3000 feet 
or over and of tbe population in which 25% or 
more of tbe individuals are braobycephalic: mtuh 
of tbe data on wliiob this map is based is derived 
from Diron (W3). "The 'agreement, I think must 
he admitted, is a tAene one aod it wouM peobably 
be oios'H* still, if 'we 'took the attitude u 9000 
feat TWylor (1927 afld 1926) has ably diaonseed 
tbe aomsl •diatribsttbc of ibe loag haade aed 'the 
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*broAd-heads aod, to aocoaot lor the present day 
distnbutioD, be postotates a world'Wide miration 
of a ]ater*developed broad*be%ded race that bae 
displaced the older lofig>beaded races; as be points 
out there is a belt of narrow-beaded races 
occupying Africa, India and Australia. They have 
been thrust away from the Bob ring corridor into 
the Yenesei vailey aod Japan. In America they 
are found only id tbe extreme eeat in the Hudson 
Bay region and id Braail.'* Certainly this hypo* 
theaia appears at first sight to present a reasonable 
explanatioo of the broad ontlioea of present-day 
distribution; but it overlooks the fact that many 
details of distribntion > cannot be expsined on the 
hypothesis of an early origin of the long-beaded 
raoes and later origin of the broad-heads, these 
latter poshing the long heads into the romote 
regions of the globe, for it entirely ignores the 
distribution of the broad-beaded Negritos, wbiob, 
if their present day distribotion is to be explained 
on the grounds of migrailoD, most have besn the 
first and earliest type aod they must have been 
pushed by the later long-beads into the remote 
areas of Sontb Afnoa, India, the Andamsne and 
the Pfailippioee, and, possibly, Tasmania. It ignores 
the generally aooepted view that, when primitive 
mao migrated, he did so along the river valleys 
aod aoross the pUdos; primitive man oan never 
have migrated along the great mountun ranges 
at heights exceeding 10,000 feet in altitude. The 
line of the great Alpine-Htmatayao mouniun range 
in Bnrope and Asia or the Rocky monnlains and 
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Andes in America c&n nover have lieen tbe line 
of migration along which the broad beads itkoved, 
poshing the long heads down into the fertile and 
more low-lying countary. The natural eeqnenc© 
of migration must have been the eiact opposite, 
and, if the present day distribution of the long 
heada be the result of cnigration, either voluntary 
or enforced, then either it is the iong^beads that 
have pushed the broad* heads away from the 
fertile plains into the inhospitable high-altitude 
regions the intervening areas being occupied by 
mixed races, or else there is some phyeiologioal 
connection between life at a high altitude and the 
possession of a broad hsad, or, in other 
words, the broad bead has been evolved as a 
result of living in mountainous regions and the 
loDg'head in low-lying countries. 

This difference in altitude is one of the most 
marked contrasts between the two areas, namely 
the region of the Sahara and the central area o( 
Asia, in ope or possibly both of which the human 
race appears to have evolved. The region of the 
central A^tic Plateau is one of the highest 
regions of the globe, while the Sahara it at or 
but little above sea*]evel. The fact that we can 
still traoe a distinct geographical distribution and 
separation of the loDg-heode and the broad-heads, 
the bracbyoephals etill associated with high altitudes 
and the dob'ohooephals with the plains, itiaariy 
indicates that the cdneative agent that first started 
the dimorfdiic tenden^ in the Anthropoid Apes, 
and later' caused this tendency to become so 
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aatkdd as to prodncs two di^oot tppes in Hsa^ 
most still be aotive, tboagh migntioos may have 
tended to blnrr the hard and £ut lines between 
the distribotiioDal areas of the two types. 

The reeearebes of Hagen (]906)» Bryn (1920), 
Pisober (1929) and others have shown that io 
crosses between the two types the condition of 
brachycephaly is dominant over doKohocepbaly. 
After the lapse of time that has iatervened since 
the evolation of the two types of skol), we sbonld 
have expected to find that the vast bulk of the 
world's population would have been broad-headed; 
and since this is not ao, we oust ooDclnde that 
there is some factor that ii teoding to preserve 
the dolicbooephalio type. If, as I have suggested, 
this factor is coonectad with a low altitude, we 
should expect to bud, as we do, that tbe braohy* 
oepbalio type, having cnsgiDated in and being 
perpetuated by lil» ^ a high altitude wonldl by 
Its dcHBlnaaoe over the doUnhocepbalio type tand 
‘bo spread bsyend ^ atdst Hail* of th^ altitndi* 
nal diitnbqtaon and that the noea doacn to 
high regions of tbe earlA wmid beui towards 
the brachycaphidio ^pe of aknU, wtMreas thosa 
farther away wmild tend tossords tha ddishMsphaF 
h* typei, We- shotld t^as gyt. a sarins *£ sodas 
exaotly siMlac to has 

QhOsd sdtAAtipQi H vitik % hmbysg^iiW; 

^caa and t s ac g oM, 

Wbat the* are tt^ &otsM' tfawt hnwwhndi 
than effeei a* th* titoU rrwilring- in prodne* 
dan «f two distiwed. tpfee t It i& posstUs thH 
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one faotor id the production of tbo broad bsad 
was the ioordaso in the brain maaa and the con* 
sequent necessary enlargement of the oraninm. 
The size of the brain io creases enormonsly as we 
pace from the Anthropoids to Mac bnt I do 
not believe that the shape of the skull is depen* 
daut on the bulk of the brain• and in many of 
the prebistorio races of Man the eise of the brain 
was ooQsiderably larger than it is in even the 
most civilised* and* presumably the most intelligent, 
races of tbe present day. Nor is the difference 
between tbe braobyoephslio and dolichooephalio 
types due to any differentia) development of 
oertam areas of tbe brain cortex or the different 
lobes. It is due to eome iohereot character of tbe 
body that causes tbe bones of the sknll so to 
adjust tbeir oorvature that tbe sncioeed brain 
cavity is either ovoidal or nearly spherical or eome 
intermediate shape, as we pase ffom tbe various 
degrees of doliobocephaly tbroagb meeatioephaly 
to ‘the extremes of braobyoepbaly. Now it is 
well known that tbe least snrface area encloses 


tbe greatest mess when then she shape of tbe 
object is spherical; a bracbycspbalio skull, there¬ 
fore, will oontsin the brain with the least possible 
expenditure of oaloinm salts and tbe smallest 
amount of bone-formatioo, whereas the amoont of 


bone required to enclose the same hrajo Is a 
doliohocepbalio' skull would be considerably gml«. 
It is thoe posable that in the bracbyoepbalfe eknU 
we have evidence of an attempt on tbe part of 
the bod^ to conserve tbe amoant of bone-fbrmtog^ 

$ 
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sod te eocloM tin br&ift id its protecting 
W witb tbd tbe iotst pooibld expenditore of 
oaioiom sdtc. If this wore the cam, wd cmgbt to 
fmd that the oonditicra of breobyoepba); wm uso- 
ciAted wi^ ft similar tandenoy towards tb© redoc- 
iioa of boDe-formatioD in other parte of the body 
and especially in the long bones of tbe Hmba, the 
result of which would be to eaose a dinnoutton 
in tbe stature; and in the main ^is is actually 
tbe case. In thia cooneotioD it is iDtersetiog to 
note that tbe Autbropologtcal stndy of the Amencan 
Army that was oarried out during tbe great war 
of 1914*1918 showed that it was tbe men of short 
stature tfaat were most proM to defeetire teeth. 
We thus get tbe asiociaSiOD of ebort stature, 
de fee tire teeth and tbe bnwfaycepbalto skull; and 
it woald seem jnstlieble to conolode that tbe 
ooutrolliog faehor a the produotion of these three 
obaracteie is ettber a dehmency of oaMum salts 
it tbe diet, or in tbs sxteot to which the body 
can utilise the caioiQin mite with whi^ it is 
• supplied, THQltsag in a lowered oaknam metabolism 
and a reductioa in lbs amount that is deposited 
or built up into the skeivtai tissues. 

We bare already seen that tbe erolution of 
man from the Anthropoid stock was attained 
dnriog and was in all probability tbe result of a 
change of climate from a mmsi, forest region id 
an open grseay u^and or pliuQ; equally associated 
with the obangs of climate and habitat mi^ bare 
come a cbai^e of food and a conseqaeoC change 
in tbe chemical oompoedtson of tbe food^matenal. 
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Fore m ost i& itnportoDoe &om the developeinept&l 
point of view io the fbod-materisla are Uie Vita* 
mioeSf those strange and only recently disoovered 
elementa that seem to regnlate the growth and 
d©7elopixient of the body’; and a change in the 
amount and natore of these ingredients of the 
diet may have been one of the moat itnportant 
factors in the evolntloo of Homo sapieiu. At the 
present day we are aoqnmnted with six of these 
vitaminee ; with rega^ to 6ve of them the 
ohemioal nature is still obscure, but in the case 
of the sixth, vitamioe D or the Antiraobitio 
ri tarn (no, we know that It may be produced from 
a fatty eubstanoe> known to tbe chemist as 
Srgssterol. by the boUod of sunlight and that, 
further, ergesterol appears to be an ingredient of 
all faU» At least two of the vitaminee seem to 
be oonoeroed in the regulation of tbe oalmum 
metsboiiem and the formation of tbe skeleton. 
Fisher fl92S) has shown that a dehoieucy in tbe 
diet of yitamina A can iu 5-8 weeks produce 
ohangee la the sue and shape of the skull of rats. 
Vitaminie D, however, appears to be the Vitamioe 
that ia* pre-eminently neoeasary in the diet f>r 
the proper bnilding up of tbe bones and teeth, 
and iu olinciates that are by mature oomparatively 
annlesa 4here is a likelihood that this footer will 
be dedeient The first symptom of a deficiency iu 
the quantity of this vitamine in the diet is a* 
corresponding deficiency in tbe amount of csdmarQ 
salts in tbe Uetb and. a consequent t^eocy to 
dental oariea, and the coagnificisat teatii posssa* 
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std by dwellen in the tropica is directly traceable 
to this cause. 

The san’s rays falling on the skin can prodnee 
from the fata oontained in the sebaceoQS glands 
sulScidot Viumine D to serve the fonotiuos of the 
body or by a similar action on cattle can inoreaae 
the Vitamine D eoDtent of the milk and so act 
in an indirect manner on the bnman being 9bo 
partakes of milk in his diet At the time when 
Kan vas first evolving from bis Anthropoid 
ancestor he had not yet learned to domeeticate 
cattle, so that this latter or indirect action of the 
ann need not be coneidered. In the oase» bow* 
ever, of tbe former method, namely, the direct 
effect of the snn’e action on the bo man being, 
tbe meteorological oooditioos prevailing in the 
Sahara and tbe central Asiatic Plateau, tbe two 
areas in which it seems poauble that Mao became 
evolved, muse have been very different. Id tbe 
plains region at or near sea-level, tbe actual amount 
of sunlight daring the year most bsve beeo ooo- 
sidergbly greater than in a high altiiade, especially 
in a high altitude during tbe Glacial epochs, 
sinoe tbe increased oold must have resulted in the 
moon tains Skod bills being to a very large eatent 
shronded in olond and mist Agaio^ in such e 
plaioa r^oD the air temperatore must have been 
ooneiderably higher than at ao altitode of 8000 
feet or over and, therefore, man’s covering which 
in tbe early days of this evolution was hair, but 
at & eemewhat Uter date was supplemeated by 
pkins, etc., must have been Gunaiderably thicker 
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ftod of greater amount in the high regions. 
Id both these cases the effect will be a sbieldiDg 
of the akin from tbe direct aotion of tbe bud’s 
rays and a coDaequeat defioieaey in tbe produe- 
lion of Vitamine D in the body. This, m turn, 
will Deoeaaitate a conaervation and a sparicg nae. 
of calcium aalta in the raebaboUam of the body, 
that, while not auffioiectly marked to produce 
ohaagea that we might ooneider pathologioal, yet 
when oontioued over a Dumber of aucoeeaive gene- 
ratioDa may have been able to modify tbe 
metabolism of the body aod oause a lowering or 
diminution of the boDe*furming process, and so 
ultimately give rise to a race in which a broad 
bead was combiaed with a dimincabed etature. 

The evidence that we have been oonaidering 
seen>e to iodioate the possibility that the human 
race has either had a double origin, a brachy- 
oepbalifl race aiising Id tbe central Asiatic Plateau 
aud a dollobocepbalic race in the region of the 
Sahara, or that an original single auoeatral stock 
early became differentiated into two such raoea. 
The proirimity of India to Central Asia would 
lead ua to expect that tbe earliest inhabitants of 
this country would be braehycepbalio ; but in this 
oonneotion there are certaia pointa in tbe geogra¬ 
phical aod geological history of this ooootry that 
we must) bear in roiod. At the close of the 
Cretaceous Period and the oommenoemeot of the 
Tertiary Epoch India was an ialaad, oompletefy 
out off from the reat of Asia by the Tetbys aeu 
that ran from east to west across the nortberD 
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coast of PstHBSolAr lodia in sboot tbs position 
wbsre to<dA^ vs get the greet G&cgetic valley. 
Whether men origiDated id the Sahara or io 
Ceatrai Asia or both, it ie clear that bis immediate 
preoarejr> that mieeiDg liok, half maQ half ape, 
•odd not a that time have penetrated into this 
conn try, Cbongh he might have already migrated 
to other regiooa Gradodly, boverer, this inter- 
veoiog sea became obliterated. lo (he middle of 
tbe Tertiary epoch the Himalayas rose eteadily 
and theee npbeavalSp as bae been pointed ont by 
Pascoe (1919), '^daring the Nnninalitio epoch drove 
the old Cretaecons aea veetvarda Tibet aod the 
whole of tktt Himalayas (with the exception of the 
Ladak Valley) becoming dry land. They, however, 
assieted in prodocing a depreeeioo along the base 
of tbe oontinnoas aeries of mono tain arcs, forming 
a golf in which a coostact straggle took place 
between the deposition of tefiding to fill up 
the gdf aod the general sobaideDce tending to 
deepen it” With snooesnve changes tbe gulf 
became more and OKve redooed in aixe bnC was 
coo tinned to the east by a hver. to which the 
name Indo-hrahm has been given; still later the 
gulf became a aeries of lagoons or lakee, andi 
this stage proceeding yat farther, there was formed 
in Pliooene timee a large fiver that then fiowed 
dght across the vbole width of northern India 
from east to west aod opened into the Arabian 
Sea, where the Indns opens at tiie present day. 

The first conoeotion betveen India and the 
rest oi continental Asja^ jn the mid^e of the 
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Tertiary epoob Diuat, tfaeo, ba«« been on iba 
east aod it vaa from the eaet that at about this 
period the Tertebrrte fauna of India poured into 
the Hiinalayau region oud the oouDtry to the 
south \ and probably with or following on the 
inroad of the the vertebratee, game Mao and thoee 
cloeely rekted forme Dryopithecus and ^vaptaWoue. 
All through the later pert of the Tertiary epoeh 
aad ui the early Pleietooeite the oonaeotioo bet' 
ween India and Aaia wae increealDg but at the 
same time the great mouotain raoge of the 
HicnaJayae woe rieing higher aod higher and thk, 
oombiu^ with the effect of t^e Ghuual period in 
. Pleiebooene timee, probably proved a eufficMi>t 
barrier to the transmigratioo aorose the range of 
the northern reoea. « 

The Bret immigrants, oatniog as they alnost 
oertaioly did, from the aorth«oafit, should, if tnr 
previous oonoluaious have beau oorreot, belong to 
that diviaion of the bumau race that probably lay 
tbeo, as it doae to-day, ia the regioo of octroi. 
Asia aod iu oonssqaenoe must have beau braoby* 
oepbolic. We hove already noted that (be eacUaot 
races that shove a broad head end probably the 
eartiest race to appear in Asia is the Negrito 
atook, oad both Hatton (19S7i Ouhe (19£8) 
hove receatly ooUed ^tentioo to the fact that 
we can attil dnd traces of a Negrito stnin ia 
certain of the more primitive tribes saob os the 
Nogos and the primitive tribes of Ooohio. 

halt invasioa that appescs to have toh wi 
place «ho eeerali to have oocne £na the »orth« 
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and thi® wcond invaaion was in all proba¬ 
bility part of a big movetoent that baa loft traoea 
of itself in India, in the Naga HilU and as f« 
a. 6 «ld ae Melanesia; and haa resnlted in onr still 
finding trtoes, sncb as the Msgalitbio culture of 
oerUin regi'^os of India, that exhibit a distinct 
conneotioo with the coUnre of the Melanesians. 
A third invasion soon followed bat on this occwion 
the line of penetration seems, in all probability, 
to have been not on the north-east bnt on the 
north*weeU The gradual changes that had been 
going on in the physical features of this country, 
combined with either the close, or at least a 
temporary withdrawal, of the Gladal conditions, 
permitted an immigration into India of the Proto* 
Anstralmd deaoendant of Neanderthal Man and 
thus give rise to the Pre*dravidian tribes that 
we still find scattered throughout the more 
maooeeeiHe parte of the country. S^H later came 
au invasion of Alpines from the region of central 
i aad 00 thia oooasioo also the inTasion came 
from tee north-west ; and still later again the 
invasion of the Mediterranean Bsoe through the 
north-west route: sod one or other or possibly 
both of these last migrations sesms to have been 
conneoted with the establitement in ths Indus 
Valley of the dviliaatton teat is now being 
investigated in Mobenjo-daro aod Harappa. 

So much teen for the past; and now for a 
faw roomeote I propose to the fotnre. Unless we 
believe that man has reached the end of bis 
evototion and that the future bolds no possibility 
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of progress, and I hope that there is no-one 
preeeot who would accept suoh a view, we isast 
admic that loan is still cbaoging. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importaoce that we should keep a 
record what is going on, not only in the race, 
but also in the indiridual, for it is only hy observations 
on large nncnbers of individuals that we oan get 
evidenoe of what is happeoing in the race. It is 
now thoroughly well eetablisbed that throughout 
the whole course of life the individual is oontinn- 
ally altering. 1 have already referred to the 
obangee that take place in the cephalic index with 
advancing age end exactly similar ebanges oan be 
detected in many, if not in all, the other measure- 
Dents and indices of the body. But these ohangee 
do not apparently occur at exactly the same age 
in tbe development of different races; they Appear 
to be early in some and late in others. Zo order 
therefore, to be able to compare with the greatest 
degree of accuracy, measurements taken cn different 
races and tribes, it is essential that we should know 
the ages of tbe individnals and tbeir curves of growth. 
In tbs case of India but little work of this natore 
baa been attempted, thongb tbe subject is one 
of great importance. With changing habits and 
oustoro.s there will, in all probability, be a ohaDge 
in the development of the individual and nlt^atsly, 
in the development of the raoe. Wbat» for 
example, is the result of education and the ooo* 
sequently necessary sedeo^y type of life at the 
moat important period of an individual’s existence 
namely, tbe period from the onset of pnberfy to 

7 
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the dtUinm^t of ^ tdtilt atiage, n tim^ when 
oftbore ifl pottiog tha finishiDg tOQches to her 
praVloQd vork, wheo the imporfcaat mo)&r teetb 
&re beiDg oat, vheo tha booea ara bocomiog coii' 
aolidatad, opiphyaae joinod to dUpbysia io tba long 
bones and the tipe of the ipinoos sod transverse 
prooesees joined to the bodies of the vertebrte in 
the baok*boDe ? 

It 1$ of the greatest importdooe tiutt «e 
sboald keep s record of such cbaogee and t vdnM 
Q^e every Cdncational aothbrity to institbte a 
a system by vblob a record of eve^ strident is 
maintained. Id England and other oountries we 
now have Medical Officers from the Dspbrtment 
of Health, wboee duty it is to inspect the ^udeubs 
snd to see that they sze given propa* ,4nedioiJ 
treatment, when each is required* Theee ^edios) 
offioers may point to the prevalence of oertaio 
featare saoh ss stnnted growth, myopia or defective 
teeth, etc., all of vhioh obeervatsons are of impor* 
tanoe to the Astbropologist jost aa mooh as to 
the medical officer ; and with a little more time 
and a few more observstcons, sncb ae thd length 
and breadth of the ^e bead, its nuiximum 
oLrcnm&resce, ete., we might gain a very Valnsbh 
addition* to onr knowledge regarding the develop- 
.mant of theraoe aa a whole, and the more detailed 
snob a record, .tha mors valoable it would he,. 
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MISCELLAKEBUS CQHT«ifii)T10)iS. 

1. “THE COCKROACH’S RELATIVES”.—A 
STUDY ON COMPARATIVE STORIOLOGY, 

An Eogliab provsrb soya, that is a dirty 
bird that fools ita cnro oast'' Hie leadoo taught 
by this, proverb U. to the that oo ooe 

should belittla or expraia coMmpt for Ina 
ovn eaete» or triba. 

In order to imprrM this lasaon^ apoo the miad% 
of yoong childreo, ttro racee of Northern Ihdia 
have fabricated twtf folk-tales or atoriea, vhioh bear 
a striking iiiniUrity/ to each otherr 

One of these folktales is current in Bengal. 
It dose' not appear^ to have been pnblished etor 
before* But the teat of> this story baa 

been very recently pablisbed In a<'Bengali moniWy 
magarirrs. * Tbs' title of tbts taU is **Ar6oli^ 
KiUutnM* or **Th€ (jockrocich*9 ReUtUvti'. As thaa 
story tt very interesktng and has * not besn tMs- 
la ted into English bafbrar Lg^vs. below ao English 
trsQilation thereof for then df' Enropoan' 

and American storialogista 

The CockroacA Relatives. 

The Cookroaob regretted that, Uiough they 
]) 08 aeBMd wings, nobody ever called them birds. 
They therefore made Dp their minds to enter into 

* r»d* Tba Deagftli Folktales vUUed '^AnolSr or “7^ 

Cofknn^'t Rtiativt^ vbidi hat base pobU^Mil at pagw 372*78. 
of tliB Beagali Monthly Uagaain^ SiA^ (PobliBbed by 

th<3 .Uhnioth Ubnry, 39/1 Gdkge S^t Calcutta) for ESrttika, 
1831 6. A (Oetober-^oveaber 1984 A D.) 
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matrimonial relationahip with aDiinals who wero 
superior to them in status. 

Tbiuking the Plittermouse to be supeztor to 
them, the Cookrosobes, in a body, went to 'him 
aud said. '*We have got a very beautifaMoukmg 
girl of marrisgiable age, we possess wings and are, 
iherefore, called Oookroaob birds, but you are 
superior to us. So be good enough to marry 
our girl’', 

Bat the 6liter*mouse refused to marry her, 
saying: am not superior to yon; you know that 

I am the servant of the Musk*rat, and get from him 
a salary of Be. 8, as 8. As the Muik-rfft ts my 
superior, be good enough to go to him and request 
him to marry your girl". 

Thereupon the Cockroaches, in a body, we&t 
to the Musk-rat aod addressing hioi, said ; "We 
have got a very beautlful-lookiog girl of marriage¬ 
able age; we possess wings aud ars therefore 
called Cockroaob-bird^ but you are superior to us. 
So be good enough to marry our girl.'' 

But the Musk rat refused to marry her, 
saying: "1 am* not superior to you. You kuow 
that I am preyed upon by the Water-sqake who 
makes a roeal of me. Therefore the WjHer-enike 
fs my superior. So be good enough to go to 
him and request him to marry your girl". 

Thereupon the Cockroaches, in a body, went 
to the Water-Snake and, addressing him, said; 
"We have got a very beauMful lookIng* gif! 6f 
marriageable age. We po^aesd wing^i and arc, 
therefore, celled Cockroach-birds; bat you are 
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anperior to ne. So be good roagb to marry our” 
girl’^ 

Bat the Wator-Soako refused to marry the 
girl, BayjQg : am oot aopeiior to you. You 

koow ^at I poeaeae but little renowo, aod can 
Dot iufliot aoy mortal bite upon the bairy mongoose. 
Therefore the Mougooae U iny superior. So he 
good eoougfa to go to him. aud reqaeet him to 
marry your girl'*. 

Tbereupoo the Cockroaches, io a body, went 
to the Mougooee and, addreesiog himi aald: *We 
have got a rery beautifulOookiog girl of marriage¬ 
able age*) we possess wings and are therefore called 
Cockroaoh-birds but you are euperior to us. So 
be good enough to marry our girl". 

But the Mougoote refused to marry the girl, 
saying: **1 am not superior to you. You know 
that I aerre Uis tiger’s matenia) uncle—The Jackal — 
is a meaaial capacity. Therefore the Jackal is my 
superior. So be good enough to go to him and 
request him to marry your girl’'. 

Tbereupoo the Cockroaches, i n a body, went 
to the Jackal and addressing him. said: “We haea 
got a very beautiful*]coking girl of marriageable 
age. We poseess wings and are tharefore • called 
Cock roach'birds; but you are superior te ui. So 
be good esough to marry our girl.” 

But the Jackal refused to uisrry^ the girl 
saying* am not superior to you. ' You know 
that we are inferior to the dogs; for. on ^^hqaring 
their yelping, we skidaddle with headlong f^||tid)ty. 
Therefore the d<^ ie superior to us. good 
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enough to go to him And request him to marry 
your girl". 

Thereupon* the Cookroaobes in a body, went 
to the dog and addre^aing him, said: *'We have 
got a very beautifiil-loeking girl of marriageable age; 
we poeeesa winga aod are thereupon called Ooek> 
roach bird8, but you are auperior to ne. So be 
good enough to marry our girl/* 

But the dog refused to marry the girl, saying: 
*‘I am not superior to you. You know that the 
Cbamars or '‘leather-ourrlera** manufacture the 
leather-collars which are tied on tour Decks. So 
we are mortally afraid of the Ohivm&rs. Therefore 
the Obamar is our superior. So be good enough 
to go to him and request bim to marry your girl". 

Thereupon the Cockroaches, iu a body, went 
to ft Chamar and, addressing him, said “We have 
got a very beautiful-looking girl of macriagenblo 
age. We posaesa wings and are therefore called 
Cockroach-birds; but you are supocior to ua. So 
be good enough to marry our girl *. 

But the Chamar refused to marry the girl, 
saying “I am not superior to you. We Chamare 
are mortally afraid of you, because you seriouriy 
damage our leather, clothes and various other 
articles of domestic use by gnawing them. You 
do not even spare the oil which we use for 
anointing our bodies with, for you suck the same 
up, Can there be more destruotive vermin than 
you ? You have made our lives intolerable. Under 
these oircumstancss, you are our superiors. So be 
good enough to look out for a suitable bride- 
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‘from ftmongst yourseKoB, and roarry jour 
girl to him." 

Oq haariog ‘theae worda of tb^ Cb&(D&r the 
eofdea fell frosa the ejea of the Cuokroaohea who 
now realised that do tribe was eoperior to them, 
and that by going io aeareh of a suitable bride- 
grom from among oUier tribes, they had gone 
OD a wild-gooee chase. Thereafter, they selected 
a suitable bridegroom f^tn amoogat themselves 
imd married the girl to him. 

The other veraioo of the foregoing folk-tale is 
atirrent amoog the Saotale who are a Draridian 
tribe living in Ibe Santal Parganaa of Bihar. 
This story is to the fbUowiog effect 

''Oooe upon a time, a Muaahar having a very 
beautiful daughter determined to marry her not 
to a man of »bia own oaate but to somebody elee. 
So he and bis wife l>egao to determine who were 
the greatest persona in the world. 

They thought that Cbaodo—the Snn-Qod, wae 
the greatest being in the world and ao they 
decided to esarry thair daughter to him. When 
they made this proposal to Chando, the latter 
eaid that he vaa not the greataet man ^ in the 
'World, as the Ctond was g raster than him, ae he 
eoald bide his face and quenoh his light. 

Then they went with their daughter to the 
^Ud who laid that be wae not the greatest 
being, as ^e Wind was greater than him as the 
' 'Wind eoold Blow hitn away in a minute. So 
’they went to the Wind who said that, though ho 
was very '«roDg, the mountain was seronger than 
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hio^ &s h& ocHiid not bl9w awdy tW nMQtrttto. 

So t^«y went to the moatteia who aaid that 
though he WAS powerful^ the gcound-rat was more 
powerful than he, beoacae the groaod'rata harrowed 
boles into him aod he could not prevent them 
from from doing so. 

So they went to the groimd-rat who denied 
that be waa the greatest being upon the 
Earth and said that the Musahan were more 
powerfnl than himself, as the latter dig out the 
grouQd*rais from Inside the earth and ate thorn. 

The hopless couple went home very muob dejeeted, 
regretting that they had began by despising their 
own oaete and had gone in search for something 
greater and had ended where they began. So 
they arranged to many their daughter to a man 
of their own caste afterwards. 

Moral. 

You risould not despise your own osate or rase 
You oaimot hslp whst caste you are bom into. 

The*' ^t variatftof thk story Is ooKent arrmig 
the BetigftKs* of< Loww Bengal, whsrdfla th#' 
seooiMI cm' prevalent anKr^' the Sahttia 0 ^ 
who tfW a Dravlc^en pwple aftd s|>etA^' ths'SeMH^ 
language. Now the'<f^lm' aHsofi bow 2MS ttO' 
aimih^y. bet<»esr these two stories arisen ? Have 
the Bengalis borrowed* the story from the Santakt 
ox Or have- they been ads p sBda a dy 

eWHe^Ht' 

* toOittUa MS piga 

Katt }m. 
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1 ftta inclined to tbink* for the following reaeone, 
that the two etoritt have been lodependeotly 
evolred among the two peoples : 

(1) The leading chAncters of the Bengali 
Veniod are the itueote known ondar the 
name of Cociroacha: whereas those of the 
Santa)! variant are haman beioga who are 
no other them the members of the Musa- 
har tribe. 

(2) The ninor characters of the two stories 
are alio quite difTsrsnt 

(3) The style and language of the two versions 
are also quite difisrsot. 

Mr Andrew Lang has very rightly remarkod on 
this point:—**Just aa the flint and bone weapons 
of rude races resemble each other much mors 
than they reeemble the metal weapons and the 
artillery of advanced peoples^ so the mental prod note, 
the fairy taiee, and myths of rods races, have 
everywhere a strong frmily resemblanoe. 
.They art produced by men in similar mental oon*' 
ditions of igooranoe, curiosity and credoloos fancy, 
and they are intended to supply the same needs, 
partly of amoeing narrative, parUy of otade ex* 
planation of flunUiar phenomena. * ( 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

* CiMftm and MfA". By Andivw Lug, U. A., Loodon Lcog< 
mua, OrMS, SCo. 1899. p 195. 

X Thj« papat wu resd bates tbe Sactioo of Ajitb»pol<^ oC the 
Tbirtoesth Sesnoo of the lodisa ScioooeO^TeH stSombey 
ia Jimuaiy 1998. 




iraiAN eTHNOtOGY IKCUREeirT 
PEBIODiCAL LITERATtTieE. 

•2fan fer* >^e0e»b«r» 19^9 specs wiO) A Nou 
on thf 2feaM 'of iSluU Omamtntotion practieed 
tMonp “6he-*iC<iifak' “JVojws of'-Amcm bp-Dr^ J, H. 
'Htttton. IS %0 tiote ie'iflinldfttibd'k^ ^ 
idg tbe 'Itant'view '«8 'ileo the of m 

^nitfmettM ficQjfsItdfeg&ywl). t>8me "of ^ heir 
of tbe 4dbd ntD is stoeb> on the of the 

skall, in'^^Dt of the <«tMt ii^Mfe<^i9«hiir wes 
'parted''iQ^*tffB» tlb fora a «trt of fnsge. She 
*tprhit 0 ‘'tfe‘filled'wUh 'white {>rth, m the centre of 
trhloh**'ii(e eye' ie 'ftpfeeewted'hy of leokiag* 

gUee, and a ooee of pith is provided. The whole 
f$»'Piuieed'in-bine-^gOHOt with the tattoo pettero 
4iied> in Ule.'’ The ^ iset* that the j^lnen photo* 
gt»pbed> la^^rthe bver jaw siorte Dr. Hatton 
on attoiiD of nMCDiBg which leads him to infer 
that ^the tEenpak N«ga believes that it is parti- 
oaMy to the lower jew tost tiie ghost attaobes; and 
iiu pointed oohthat A similar belief is entertained by 
thw'Shado44ihe of Assanvthe Baganda of Africp, the 
natiwvef -Quiana, the Ewe'Speaking pec^ of 
Togoieind^iB Afriea, and the Tk>n^ of Oelebea He 
sheets that it ma^ be poesible to r^iard the 
ocousNDoe of Ibis belief’in the atttoht&fttt the 
eon I to the jaw in the ' Indoh^n area as 
cttted in the dietribution of tbS OoeaOic Nag^tMe. 

in tbe sane nnipber of Man, Capt. D. &. 
Oordon aonSribotoe a note on Momi^SU He 
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poioU oat tbftt the word momiydi b espial aed 
in Panjab Dictionary as “A very high*priced 
medeoiae* said to be eztifactod ^cn the hnsDan 
head. This ^OsteocsUa’, or rare medicament, in 
reality oonaito'Of hardened tar, petroleum or lignite”. 
The writer also qaotes aocoonte of momiyai from 
Peozer*e translation of The Ocaan of SU»y, and from an 
article in the Timee of India lUustrated Weekly 
on ‘*tbe Mamvayu”, and conlndes by emphasising 
that fftomtya! is believed by the bulk of the 
musses of Northern India to be the secret of the 
superictfity of English”, and ‘the &ot that the 
bulk of the English know nothing about it is 
universally discredited as a oalcnlated evasion of 
the truth’’. 

Man for January, 1980, opens with illustrated. 
notes OD (i I obeoku Kuki Metal Vessel, and (h) 
Fire-making by Men and Women of the Old Kuki 
Clans of Cachar, by Mr. J. P. Mills. The interest 
of tbe Euki vessel which is obsolete now lies in the fact 
that it has exactly tbe shape of tbe gourd dipper. 
In the second note, Mr. Mills points out that 
among the Old Enki clans of Cachar each sex 
has its own method of makiDg fire by friction. 
Tbeae methods are deecribed and illustrated. 

In'.Afan for February, 1980, appears the first 
instalment of an artiole by Mary liSvin on Mummi- 
ficaticn and OremaUan in India By referring to 
passages in tbe. Satapalha Frahmana, (regarding 
the Ritual of tbe Fire Altar), the Maba*Parmi- 
bbd.na Suttanta (regarding the funeral of tbe 
Buddha), and the Hamayaoa (regarding funeral 
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of Kiog Basaratba), and to a monk's faaoral )Q 
modsm Burma (similar to funerals io Siam, Ceylon, 
Cambodia and Laotia) the writer seeks to establish 
that mummifioation and orematioD were widely 
praorised in India and the neighbouring countries. 
The writer points out that vesdges of mummifica¬ 
tion which preceded cremation can still be found 
in a number of modem Indian tribes such as the 
Khasis of Assam, the Magh of Chittagong, tbe 
Kanika (?) of Orissa, and the Todas of tbe Nilgiris. 

Id the same number of ifon, Hr. J. P. Hills 
contributes a note on An AnciefXt &ton6 Image in 
Ae^am. This image he fouud in the Zemi (Eaooha) 
Naga village of Feisa in tbe North Caohar Hills 
This consists of the representation of a female fignre 
earned in low relief on a natural water-worn slab 
of stone. 'little is indloatsd but the face, tbe 
breasts and the pudenda, the last being strongly 
emphasised by the use of one of the carious 
natnral holes in tbe stone. Tbe image is believed 
to promote the fertility of men. beasts and crops. 
It stands on a magh scone platform and leans 
against a monolith, and near it are twelve mouo- 
]itbs( obviously representing the male element and 
admittedly coasected with tbe efBc&oy of the imago). 
As tbe Zemi are entirely igoorant of the art of 
carving in stone, Mr; Mills'supposes that it was made 
by the vanished race which onoe occupied parts of 
the North Caobar Hills, and has left numerous 
traces of its highly developed stone culture. 

Is the same number of Man, Mr. JamsM 
Homell contributes a note on Indian Eotfergeisfs 
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and'Black MagiCy in wlrioto be sMktf to' make 
OQt t&at thb pheDomeDa of ioooDdinism, stone* 
torowin^Tr din^ rowing ate by eomv ankoown 
ageney doKriW Mf? F. J. RUAtttde' in Mtfn, 
March' 192d*aa hdppeoing lathe Bhtbman qaartor 
of vhhlge AnBtaogi'io 1909; aad anmUv bappenioga* 
doKfibed by Mr; £. V. Krishna Ayyar* in Man 
Sep torn ber 1998, aiKi* Odlidnt^ attribtiUd^*'by Mr 
Riohatot to oomaas heritage' of wHchm^ 
lore'*, aw rsaHy doe- to* trtefcery.- 

la ifon for M&tob, 19$0» Mkry Leria oontri* 
bn toe the second iulalmnit of her paper on 
MtnnmV^Oor^ on<2 O^mation m India. Detidia 
of the fire Altar Rftoal are explained as poiothig 
to its object as the attuameot of inimort^ty 
for the King. 

In FotbXenfor DepembeSv'i928».Pra£,>HauriM 
A. Cunaf^ c«atrit>9toa ao.,arti^ oa, TKt,^ Savkffdt. 
and P^ttoms whiab* giftoi a. geaeaal- 

AOfiOiw^ of th^ Saotala baaedniMtlir. oa^iUr. P. 
0, Bodding'a two, toIqM' oi^i TaiUt. 

In the Jonroai of the BfAor and OrwM 
Research Society for Septembeo'Deoember, 1999; 
Prcd. Kalipada Mhm ooDtribotas aaotber arricfe 
OB 'Deities of Jalkar'' (a.ioraer artirie appeared' 
in J. B. 0. Pol; XIJ part'11^ Prof. S: 0.‘ 
Mitr« cootribBtos ''Farther N9tee on the Dc^ 
bride in Saotali and Lepsha Folktore**, and a ooto' 
"on the Indian Fcdktofee of Subetitoted 

Letter’ type, aad aaotber ooto ''Off aa •AneMot 
Indian- Apolofsevaad ita>Piajabi^anrlM^; 
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lo the of the- Anthroftologieal. So<^y 

of Botthey^foF- im -ooftte«e two ertiolee. byv-Dr^ 

J •J/Moii-'ono-on ‘A Vehi, or Regiitefft-of-the, 
Beed of aoBe-ot' tbe Peteeee of Broiohi*ftnA 
MMty r: meDtiened i n , . it • , end another' oq 
*'QW'Tdt»pMi or Mouode- of- Bone. Reoeptoclee 
in Aiarbmew"; Prinoipal J. MoKenwe** 
defttiai Adticeae on "Some- Tbooghts- on Pwerb*, 
Mtr a S.' MelrtA’a article on '‘Scmbo 3 uperiatio»x 
preeeiling nrao^ the Hindoi", Mr.* S. N. Roy* 
noU*-OD “ateleet Proverbe and popol^ «Sayin»** of: 
the Houaowlvee of Oriaeft*’, Ren* Ihr^ ^oh, 
Hedberg'a artiolo on “The Celebration of Diveli 
by the Mewa Bhile’*; Mr. 8.0. Mitro'a “A Note 
on the Primi^ve Religion in the Ranchi Dietriot 
in Chotu Nag|uir", and ‘CbaerTationa on the 
•Oraon Religion and Custom*'”; and the Editor's 
“Note on the gnlbjeot of ‘Vish*Kanya"'. 

The Quarterly Journal of M^ic Society for 
January, 1980, contains an artiolea by L. A. 
Krishna Iyer or, ‘‘The Malaywayana ofT^a7aocore^ 
Mid another by L. V, Ramaswami Aiyyar on 
“AuBtrio and, Draridiao”. Prof. S, C. Mitra ood- 
tinuea hie ‘‘Studiee in Bird-mytha" and •^tndiee 
in Plant-mpthe'' in the January number as wdl 
oe in the April number of the same Journal in 
which Mr. L. V, Ramswarai Iyer contributes hia 
“Studies in. Dravidian liDguietios'*. 

In the Indian Hiotorieal Quarterly for Decem¬ 
ber. 1929, Mr. li. V. Bamswami Aiyer oontinoee 
hia “llotee on Dra7idian'\ 
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Iq the Joumai of the Burma Retiearch Sodety, 
Mr. J, A. Stevrard contHbotap an article on 
‘^SpiDoiog in vhlcb be given a brief 

acoOQQt of the magic ose of apQO thraad. and im* 
plementfl uaed in teasing cotton aod spina iog among 
the Tanogthors in particnlar aod the, .Burmese 
tribes in genera), aod dtes instaspes from 
Greelc and Latin literatnre of traoes of (l) the 
use of the spindle for both magic aod iliyinatipn, 
( 2 ) the nse of the wool-beating rod and of the 
shuttle for porpoeee of magic, and (8j the magic 
use of span thread. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Pilgrimagie of Buddhiam aad A Buddhist 
Pilgrimage.— By Jcaw Bism Pratt Ph. Z>. 
(MacmiUan, 1$SS). PP. XU-i^riS. Priu IS 9 . net. 

The student of Buddhism, and of oomparative 
religion, will dod maoh to interest him and 
enlighteD him in this deligbtfnl volume. The author 
tells us in the preface that be undertook years 
of investigation and made two pilgrimages to Bud* 
dbiat lands, in order to get a syothe^o view of 
Buddhism, to group it as a whole, and also to 
discover the a^ual conditions of the religion as it 
is believed and lived to day. And the author 
appears to have fairly succe^sd in bis attempt 
Professor Pratt very rightly points out tbai to 
give the feeling of an alien religion (how it foik 
to h$ a Buddhist) it in neoeasary to do more than 
expound its oonoepta and describe its theory. 
‘‘One must catch its emotional undertone, enter 
aympathetically into its sentiments, feel one^e way 
into its symbol, its colt, its art, and Oxen seek 
to impart these things not merely by scientiBo 
exposition but in all sorts of indirect ways^'. 
Cor author appears to have succeeded in 9yn> 
pathetically entering into the spirit of Baddhiam 
of many lauds and many peoples just as another 
gifted author Mr. Fielding Hall succeeded in 
sympathetically entering into the spirit of ^e 
Buddhism of Burma and the Bormans. 

The learned author points out certain persis- 
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tent charactoruties which help to mak^ Buddhlcm, 
Id all ita raosioafeioitt ^ its history, 

still 0D9 religion, It n poiotod out ^lat this 
^oMtfDtbU spirit ^ of -'aaaftiaaa certain 

,\qiialraee of *ehacMtor< aDd <*teliog,'of point of view, 
meduet ood'^ibeUefr srhiob *%re ao^ ^onfiood io^VDy 
006 school of fioddbiaiD, whether Hinay^a or 
hfahay&Ds, but are to be found io ^ypidaJ Buddhists 
in all la&ds and at all tioee. JuDdankental among 
these .qoaJitise is its tmeordness,—its iDsistsDee on 
the spbjscti^e as having more impoctoDoe than the 
objeotive. “Its glioee is ever torosd inward, and 
the evenU that.go ou within the soul it regarde 
<ae iomeMly •oare ai||DifioeDt than any thing in 
the enter or material world ean poedbly be, .only 
.in the inner life does it feel at gripe with 
/6alUy*M^Witb noh a view of relative valnev it 
tin natural that Buddhbm in. all its fonns should 
Cagard M of prioaiy importance the. enUivatioa of 
-the inaar life. Salf-dispiplms and sel&oontro) are 
-^e fint aun of Its earnest adherents in every 
.land*'. The > primary requisitas for reaching the 
raoprsDe goal are the Five Prepepta—the flve 
.^reat xulee of seJf-onntroL (vk, not to kill* not 
i4>. «tealyaot. tobe nachasto, ootto.Ue, andi.&ohto 
•■driok : iatejaoaw). Xbe attainaiioft of ardpioboa] 

♦ fr a o dom and aaoar peace that-the. exfecnal morld 
-•oan uieither^gi^^ mar .take ai^f, ie. the ..appreme 
..goal ^whfoh ha«'>^ haMabediby 'the^^lsaksalRpa 
of'‘.Deems, j Hs‘<wbO".thrafigh>*4tireaaMia<. cflltocapof 

the innero.liia^hae aMaiami ta4hia\spiiBitnal<tea4c™ 
•and won the Qreat Faaee, may snap his fingars 
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dt whatever oomee. Tbe ian^r OAtord of this 
supreme goal has deUcmisod inevitably the charac¬ 
teristic form which tbe other Buddhist moral 
teaching and moral training have assumed. 
Ood outgrowth of the inwardness, gentleness and 
look of aggressiveness wbioh are so basic in the 
Buddhist character, is an unusual degree of intel¬ 
lectual tolerance and liberality of thought. These 
are tbe fruits of Baddhist Inneriichkeit ovintoard- 
ness on its positive ^e. Tbe characteristic 
negative results of Buddhist preoccupation with 
tbe inner is a corresponding nsgleot of tbe outer 
or the external world. 

The mornlity which Bnddhists preach and 
practice is mostly of a pesonsl sort. Esfoast and 
efficient effort for sociality, for the reform of 
society, for oo^eraiion with others in making this 
a better world, for positiva and effeotnal b^pfbl- 
nses towards one^s neighbonr, time are by no 
means inoompatibia with Buddhism, but there 
Is much in Baddbiim that mokes them dlffioolt. 
Our author tells us that ontslde of Japan he 
rarely found these thugs. Buddhisoi forUuiately 
possesses a father obaraoteristio whlob, our amtbor 
Quy, at no distant Ciene, to a ooosidarabis 
extent oouuteraot the uafortunato consequences of 
its inveterate inwardness. This is its remarkable 
elastsoity and its ability to respond to new needs. 
Already, as Mr. Uxbond tells ns, **in both Slam 
and Japan the needs of the times are bringing 
ont in Buddhism qualities of practical and efficient 
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activity io tbe aitcrnal vorld wbioh chow that 
passivity and selfiebness are by no means inevit¬ 
able and nneacapable consequences of its inward 
natare". Among the fandamaatal beliefs of all 
schools of Baddbism, are the uni^rsal confidence 
of all Buddhists io tbe complete dominance of tbe 
universe by spiritual forces. Tbe Baddbiat’a 
spiritual and moral coneeptiod of the univeree 
rests on the basal &ith that nothing on tbe phy¬ 
sical plane can destroy the life of the spirit, and 
that not only the epiritual but the material 
world is ultimately governed by moral laws. Tbe 
fundamental Law of Reality, domioatiog all laws 
of tbe material world, is tbe law of Rarma, that 
whatsoever a sentient bring sows, that be shall 
reap. 

The author bus advisedly omitted all refe¬ 
rence to the Buddhism of ^bet» Nepal, and 
Mongolia^ because the form of Buddhism which 
prevails iu those lands is so mixed up with non- 
Buddhist elements that it can hardly be oalled 
Buddhism at all. 

The author has sneoessfuUy endeavoured 
catch the emotional undertone of Buddhism» enter 
sympathetically into its eeutiments, feel bis way into 
its symbols, its cult, its art,'* and has thus been 
able to impart these thinge to his readers and enable 
tbeni to visualiee BuddbUm as it is actually 
lived to'day. 
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Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social 
Origins and Development .—By Charles EUwood. 
(New York Century Co. Ltd, 1939). PP. XlMer. 
Price 9 8. 50. net. 

This study of eociel origioa and social develop* 
ment is divided ioto nineteen ohaptera, the first 
fonr of which treats of the theory of coltuce in 
genera), aod the next fourteen chapters deals 
successively with the evolution of Tools, of Food, 
of Agriculture, of War, of Clothing and Bodily 
Decoratio, of Housing, of Fine Arts, of Property, 
of Family, of Law aod Government, of Morality, 
of Religion, and of Education and Science. The 
last chapter (XISI) is headed ^Cultural Retrospect 
and Prospect*. Professor Ell wood representa his 
idea of cultural evolution by a parabolic ourve 
(reproduced a doaen times in the book) which 
<*moves, though slowly and not without interrup- 
tic 08 , toward the development of the distinctly 
human; namely of the rational, the social and 
the aeathetic elements in man’s life”. The whole 
development of culture from '^animality” tbrengh 
^savagery’ and ^barbarian’ to civilisation presents 
itself to the author as a parabola with the aberra* 
tione most intense as it passes round its foous. 
His graph represents cultnre as prooeeding very 
slowly through ^savagery’ up to the discovery of 
agriculture, and then more rapidly through *bar* 
barism* up to the invention of wri^ng, from which 
point the course of culture deflects in the oontraTy 
direction and moves up more tardily through 
^8emi*civilizAtion’ up to the 'present time*. From 
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the {Weseot i4 will proo6d4< mncb 

slowlp tfU iq dkteftt foture iti r&te of 
sd^aocMMot to ‘Ftil CiviliutioD* will be immeaaar* 
ably alow. It h not explained why the rate of 
progreee \n the fntare will be eo duappoiDtingly 
Urdy. The paat enltiml history of tnaci has indeed 
hitherto emboldened ns to expect rather an 
Wt^rated motion in the fntore. 

If the sQcoeseive'Stagea theory of oaltural evo¬ 
lution is intended merely to indicate historioal 
bappenings and not in variable and necessary 
seqneQoei for each eommonity or pe^le, no 
axeeption can be taken to it. In his aoooants of 
the development of the dliferent oukorat activities 
of mao, the learned aotbor baa put forward gene- 
raUutioaa and theories, moet, if not all, of which 
would appear to be reasonable and probable The 
book will be neeful in the bands of stndents as 
also of the geoeral reader interested in snob 
studiss^ 


Oar Fofslathtrs. The Ootbooic Natlena.-*^ 
y^wnd Sehntu. Fnl. /. Tromlat^d Jtan 
Y^anff. {Ctmbrid^ Shiivmiiy Preai. 1$^), P^P. 
XII^kMSS. Piice 91 S. net 

This book which is deecribed by the author as a 
manual of the Ethnography of the Qotbic» Germep, 
Botch. Ai)gh>*SaxoB, Frtsian and Sbandbavian 
peoples, aims at eopplyiog the lack of a syetematib 
ethnological deaenptioo of the peoples of Kortbem 
Itorepe. This voluroe gives a general aoeotmt of 
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the earliest historT^aiHl etboc^raphy oftke ^^Oothonie” 
people ae a vhole, and a aeoond volome ie in¬ 
tended to deal with each *GothoDie’ people eepamlely. 
The book will meet the long-felt need of a eceintiHo 
work on the snbjeot ia the EngHsh language. 
Professor Schutte ia of opinion that the Indo- 
European had 'abeorbed variona diverging types of 
race in remote antiquity’ and it would be aome- 
what prematnre, to identify them either with a long¬ 
headed '^Nordic” race or with a ehort-headed type. 
Available phijolo^oal data, according to oar author, 
would point to. an oii^nal Italo-Oelto-Qothonio 
base on the sea-ooaet South-weet of Deimark. 
The method of treatment ia atrictly aoeintiHo. 
A detailed aubjeot*index aooompaniei the eyeU- 
uiatio, homogeneoua aeriea of aeotiona. Aa a 
ooQoiae Anglo-Saxon manual of Ethnography, the 
book atanda alone. 


Our Pace From Fish to Man: A Portrait 
Gallery of Our Ancient Ancestors and Kinsfolk 
together with a Concise Hiatory of our Best 
Features :— By Prof. William K. Ortyor^. ( iVew 
York: London. G. P. Putnam's Sons 1$!89) PP. 
XL ^£96. Pries 19 a. net. 

In this book the author, a well-known authority 
on Vertebrate Paleontology and Comparative Ano- 
to my deala with the phylogenio history of Face 
from hah to Man. Bat he does not atop there 
and probes deeper iato lAe ftindamental problem 
of evolution—into the factors coneroHing rt** fr>rma- 
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tioD. He Uses bis od the Geologic, 

Zoolc^ic and Bmbryologie evideDces of various 
animals and 6nds the anatomy of the human iace 
as a heritage from the far-off shark-like ancestors 
which baman embryos also recall. He shows that the 
human face, was the fundameatat plan of its 
upper and lower jaws to the maminaMike reptiles 
and earliest mammals^ tbe rsptUian Spbiucter 
Colli giving rise to tbe muscles of tbe face as it 
grew forward between the bony mask and tbe 
shin. Then be anms np the raun argumeDte in 
favour of tbe pnmary arboreal aooestry of man 
and argues that with tbe asaumptlon of tbe bipedal 
attitude we begin to sense the complexity of the 
factors indaenoing tbe emergence of the typical 
human face from a primitive anthropoid type. 

In tracing tbe history of our best features he 
shows that in both apes and mao, tbe bony frame- 
work of tbe face, the lips, the nose, the ears* and 
the eyes show our enormous debt to our long 
line of ancestry. He does not omit to mention 
the importance of tbe Eodoorioes aod the heredi¬ 
tary ^tors in determiniDg our physical characters. 
Then be comments on tbe modem investigations 
tending to tbe discovery of the correlarions between 
particular facial cbaracteristios and tbe psychologic 
reacUous. And doally be closes tbe book with his 
speoulatioDS as to the probable changes in roan’s 
face in the fntors. 

But tbe greatest asset of tbe book is its looid 
and popular style patting intricate teehuica) 
detiuls in a perfectly homely and novel way and 
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thus makiog it a valuable addition to books 
oi popular as well aa serioaa ecience* 

p. 0. B. 


^ The Migrationa of Early Culture FroJ, 
Grafton Elliot Bmith: Second impioesion (Man^ 
Chester University Press 2SS9) PP. IX + 154, 
Price 

This is the second impreasian of the well* 
known book of Dr. Elliot Smith consisting in a 
study of the Geographical distribution of the 
practice of mummihoatioo of the dead, the erection 
of megalitbio monumonts, the Sun and tl)e 
Serpent worship, couvade, circnmincision, swastika 
design, etc., as evidence of the migration of peoples 
and the spread of those customs and beliefs 
the assooiation of which was 6rst noted by Prof. 
Brook well and eotbUBiaatically investigated and ela. 
berated by Dr, Elliot Smith and his school, as the 
HelioUthio cnlture complex. Dr. Elliot Smith argues 
that the psychological explanation of Independent 
EvolatioQ as doe to the similarity in the working 
of the human mind cannot be accepted to be the 
explanation of the peculiar distribution of these 
onltnral traits, j^ecause the identity in the curious 
. details and their distribution go against the 
assumption of any such hypothesia Egypt, he 
contidsrs to be the source of all these onUnral 
drifts, which commenced at about 900 B. C. and 
indnenoed the world by maritime intercourse through 
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BAb^lonia, IdcHa, Polyoeeia to ^tsu ae 

far aa Central Amenca, Mexioo and par U of South 
America. 

After the publicatioo of the first impreeaioo of 
tbie book a lot of materials supporriog this theory 
has been bot forward by Dr. Elliot Smith him* 
self, by W. J. Perry and others. And on the 
other band, this Paa-EgypUia School baa been 
challanged more than once, on historical groonds 
by Tarioos soholars; and modero ioTeatigaUons tend 
in many ways to cast doobt on this method of explain* 
log these colturai traits. Bat in a|Hte of these deve* 
lopments, this book together with other pablicationa 
of hfa school of tbor^ht, afford food for serious 
thought sod ethnologiosi enquiry. 

ft 0. B. 


The Mind of the Sayage Raoul AUier 
(0. and Son$: London 190$). PP. XlV^iffS 
Price IS $. net. 

The present book is the translation of Raoul 
Allier’e work entitled Lc non-citiliei ti none published 
in 1927 by Fred Rothwell In it the author has 
attempted to show how the all'pervading beUef 
in magio has completely arrested the intdligenoe 
of the aarage and distorted their mentality in 
its development. This eoncepUon is true not 
of the savage alone bnt is also true of civilised 
peoples as qbq be shown from the large array of 
superstitions still current among the ordinary people 
of Western Enrope. 
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So far Hs the origm of magio is coaoemed, M. 
Raou) Allier coDBiders that it ts not sicopl^ the 
aBsociatioDB of ideae but the aasociationa of emotions 
and tbeir relief io fsaturee and utterances coupled 
with the law of least effort and a mental peculiarity 
ready to adopt it-—that are responaible for it. 
InvestigatioDS regarding the psychology of the 
child may help a great deal in the clearing up 
of this problem. 

Our author does not stop with the scientific 
aspect of the situation alone but goes on to the 
practical field eveo, and shows that the hiatus 
between the cevllised ruler and the eavage ruled 
mnet be bridged 07er, if the colonies are to be 
well adn^ioistered. 

e. g. s. 


Anthropology and Modern Life By Prof. 
Ftam Boas (Gwrgo AUsn S Unwin Ltd. London 
19S9) P.P. VII>^Sie. Price 10 i. neU 

Tbia is a popular book written by Dr. Frans 
Boas in which considers the effects of a number of 
fondamental biological, psycholo^cal and eodal 
factors upon modern problems and the immenee 
importance of the study of Anthropology in onr 
everyday life. He starts by pointing out bow 
Anthropology treats of man as a member of a somal 
group and considers the problem of race, anatomi* 
cally, physiologically as well as paychologioally. 
He emphaaiaes the importance of the beredi* 
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Ury as wait as of eQviroDmeDtai factors ic all 
ibess studies, fie abovs bov the iostiootive race 
aotipatbj cao be broken down by dividing 
yoaog cbildren into small groups which are not 
divided according to tbs prioeipls of race but 
according to the principle of oohesioD that welds 
the group into a whoU> —bow nationality has only 
the sli^teet relation to raojal deeoent and Uie 
emotional appeal stands at its root, and how often 
tko demands of oadonal aod iatematicknal <hity are 
hopelessly at variance with each other. Jn dealing 
with Engfinloe and ounwology, he shows that neiUier 
the sDvkounanUt nor the beriditary factors should 
be lost right of. Oar ajUbftUr than 
the stability of culture and bow oar odflflntiopal 
methods should be guided by the application of 
generalised observations,—phyaioal as well as men- 
tal—to the establishment of edneatiooal standards 
on boys and girls of a varying age belonging to 
a certain Bode^. as the automatio actions based 
on the habits of early childhood are tiie most 
stable. And finally he closes the book by 
discussing how far modem Anthropological methods 
aod deduotioBS are applicaUe in €hd atudy af 
osodern eiviliaatiMs as weU as of primittve 
cultures. 
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The Cambridge Qiatory of India. Vok V. 
British India. Edxttd iy k\ B. Dodwell. 

(Cambridge Univerei^ Prm, 2989), PP. XXlMSS. 
Price $0 S, net. 

Studente of todiaD History will accord a hearty 
weToome to thie exoslleot volame on the bistory 
of Bniisti India. Like its predecessora, it is the 
p^not of the oo*op6r&tiOD of sevorol speoialists. 
It is satisfaotory to find that one ladiao expert 
waa enbrosted with the revision of nioe out of tlis 
thirty'two ohaptsrs of the book. The volams 
deeh eldbdrately with a most momentous period 
of Ihdi^n Histofy sod preseota us with ah 
datb narrative compiled from oflginal sohrbeii. Ah 
exhaustive bibliography of 45 pages is appended. 
Generally io controversial matters the genera) 
aocepted view as also dissentient opinions are 
recorded. In a Note at the em) of Chapter VH 
(C^ive in Bengal. 1756-60 h Dodwell aeeka to 
refute Mr. J. H. Litre’s arguments against the 
oorreotnees of Hoi well’s narrative of the ’*Black 
Hole tragedy” which used to be the accepted veraiou 
of the incident up till 1915. The book will be 
found indispensable by every serious student of 
the History of British India. 
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Rural Sociology.- John if&rm GiUetUy Ph. 
Z)., (Neu; Torh MacmOlan im). PP. XIII-i-674. 
Price 

This u M tboroQghlj revised ediUoD of the 
author’s pioseer vork od Pural Sociohffy wbiob 
appwfld io 1922. The object of the book aod the 
treatment of the sobjeot hare been set forth by the 
author—in bis PreAice to the Brat edition as follows:*^ 
"Mf chief lua bei bees to nek# clew (he ectael ocodittau of 
nml Ufa While (he work ambnoec the whole held of nirel 
aoeiologr, lb aeeka (o give a \ieton of the ml utuetion of the 
tJoited SuiUebj rcfercace to the eeronl leetionsof the oouocrr 
altheugh I have ArefaQ; sTolded geDeralmtkai utd theories 
where there were oo faete to weireot noh iDterpretetlon* I 
bare attempted to draw eoaeluiioiie, aod make bduotioae wherever 
the ooDorete feoU permitted. I have not fonod it pomible to 
•ug|eit impcoveotente io ftn life at all poiata, bat wherever 
nmediei oocld ap^oopriatelj bo give^ tlH7 hoTi boon pre•mMd^ 
A Rxtral SocUlogy is doBnad by our author as 
so ^that branch of sociology which socks to account 
fot the origin and dovelopmsot of rural society, 
discovers, organises aod formulates standards aod 
methods aod interprets the facts conesroing h and 
improving rural life”. 

Its imperative need is to understand rural oom* 
muuitisB in terms of their conditions. Its next 
imperative need is to formnlate right ways of action. 
As an applied scienos it has <*mors immediate regard 
fdr the practicability of principles and methods 
than has a geceral scieoGo". iJUioagh the place 
of rural sociol^^y as a sdence will not probably 
be yet recognised by most soriologists, eu^ books 
as Dr. Gillette’s have their place and tbair use- 
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fuloeas. The book presents a wealth of uaefut 
staiisties and facte relation to the rural situation 
in the United States, snob as rural health aud 
sanitation, agrioulture and agricultural labour, the 
tenancy system, standards of liTiog among farmers, 
rural oommunioatioD, oooditiocs of women and 
home, rural eobcol and edncation, rural church 
distribution, growth and decline of villages. In 
the last part of the book, the author difloasAOs and 
makes useful suggestions regsrding the nature and 
methods of rural progress and cum conn ity building. 
The book is bound to prove very helpful to all intereeed 
in problems of rnral Ufa, such as the methods of 
developing rural leaderabip, mitigating rural isola* 
tion and organiemg rural cemmumtiee. It is very 
much to be desired that some of our Indian students 
should make mteneive etndies of problems of Indian 
rural life euob as Prof GKllette hss made of 
American rural problems. 


:o: 


A Hand book of Greek and Roman Architec¬ 
ture.—Ry D.$. Robertson, M.D.^fCarrMd^e Univer- 
eUp Pres8,2$i9)PP.XXIV^406. 

Students of arobitecturc will find in this well- 
written volume an excellent manual sucointly bnt 
clearly eetting forth the msin facts, so far as bitberto 
ascertained, of the history of Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman architecture, from the earliest times to the 
fou ndation of Constantinopl e. The seventeen chapters 
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into wbicb the text U diriited deal respectively 
with I. Sonrcasof knewl^e; II. MiooAo, Crete, Troy, 
aad pte-KycdRsesn Greece; III. MyccDaean Qreeoe 
aod Homeric Archttectore; IV. The Ages: The 
Earliest Temples; V. Tbe Earliest Boric and its 
Timber Prototypes; VL Sixth-eeatory Doric; 
VII. Archaic l^rio; VIIL Arcbwc loaic; IX. 
^fth'Ceotijry Doric to tbe outbreak of the 
Peloponeeean War; X. Ionic id the Tifih oentary, 
aod Doric asd Ceriothiao in tbe late fifth and 
fourth; XL Fourth Ceofury sod HelleDtic Icroio, 
and Helleoistic Doric aod Goriothlan'; XII. Greek 
Tbeatree and other Balogs not Temples or 
Private Houses; XIII. Greek and Boibe town- 
plaoniQg, EcrUBcan and Early Latin Arobiteoture; 
XIV. Temple Architectere of tbe Eoititti 
Republio; XV. Temple Arobiteoture of tbe 
Roman Empire; XVI. Rotbao CoDstruotion, Arohts, 
Vaults, and Domes; XVIL Bailioas, llieatree. 
Amphitheatres, and other Roroao Mouumeats; 
XVIII. Greek and Roman Houses and Palaces. In 
tbe text only aoooonU of selected bnildinga of 
importance have been given, whereas in Appendix 
I abodt 370 distinct mooumebts bdVd been 
tabulated cbroDol<^*cal1y, with oUtbrn^nta. All 
bibliographical informatkm bill been' adtautsgebd!!!)^ 
rel^ated to Appendix II; aod in Appendix III 
tbe aether gives an usefaJ Glossaiy of aocienb 
and modern technical terma A General Index 
t^es aoconot of tbe text as well as the Appendices, 
A large number of illostntioos add to tbe valne 
and usefulness of tbe book. Both iO' the material 
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embodied in tbe book and in the laetbod of 
treetraentj the book is a mode) of vbat soob a 
haod-hook should be. It is very much to be 
desired thnt some scholar should prepare. a 
similar up*to*daie baod'book of Indian Arcldtecture. 


The Cpeto^n of ConTadc— Wami^ U. 
Dcswson, F. R. S. M. Univtrsity Press. 

m$) PP r//J+110. Pnce 7t. Cp laL 

in thia handy volume, the author has gathered 
together in a oonvecient compass all extant data 
regarding the curious and interesting custom of 
oouvade. One hundred eigbty-ftve different authori¬ 
ties have been laid under contribution, and a liet 
of authorities have been' given at the end. The 
drat chapter starts with a defiuitloQ of the term, 
and introduoea the subject generally. In chapters 
11 to 71, the author has grouped, in rough 
geographical order, instances of the occurrence of 
the custom ; in chapter VII the geographical 
distribution as a whole is considered; and in tiie 
last chapter (VUl). beaded the Significance of 
Ccuvade, a summary is given of the views put 
forward by various writers as to the meaning of 
the custom, with the author's comments on them 
On a review of all the instances of convade assembled 
in the book, onr author is of opinios that— 
‘‘We osQCot state Chat Uim is t unifor&i peyobologiosl iMUef 
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ioAAte in U1 piuiutiT« ncm ia Ue exutoue of * coyatirioiu 
rel&Cioiubip betwees fatbw and ai 96 t 7 becaoso wo bavo 

«v(ddDC« that in some otaea fSiii iM, or m»j ba, tha oasa. 
Some of tha iuttDoeo of pn^oatal oHmda that hare 

boaa quotod •w**™ to impl^ a ol»e oonnexioo be^een huaband 
and vlfob rather than botwMO father and ohfld^ the aQtbor 

euda with a AiW as to a probable explaoation of the ous* 
tom in the following vordti^-'^WIulat I merolj throw out the 
AiggeetloQ that coorade cnaj on^aallj bare bean part of a 
religioua cerecDooial which wee aAarwaidi mreeted wiUi new 
and varied aigiiificaiice and node a nere famdj oouoeni, lam 
eoudouB that this bint U rerj Car abort of an adequate 
aiplaaatJOD. In the iaeaQtune» notil frob taett oone to enligbteo 
U8» «a mcab with Pkea. bninhlf adout that tba atata of our 
koowladge regaiding tba wigizial moCire of tha oourade ouetem 
ia «preaa»l by a liogle «ord»I050&AXT3". 


1. ORAON RELteiOH AND CUSTOMS. 

Br lUl BAHADUR SAEUT CHANDRA ROY, u.it. u, v. u c. 

Price.—Tify/M Rxpecf. 

SOME OPINICmS OF THE BOOK. 

Col. T. 0. HodBOn, M. A., fMer <% Sihw>l 09 ^ in tJtt UtU 
•<9rtiiff 9j .w book like tbio—une, oleavv 

iciootifici BjmpAtbotic, cooprebouiT^^i of pncoo iteporUDCO 
the atudent of Anthropology^ to the MdeAt of KeligioD ud to the 
AdniQuitrttor who weki or tbonld seek to undenUDd the forcM 
which govern hamu eotivitm. nod it ie loll of olinroa nod intemt 
for Che gonml feeder who deeirei to know Bometbiog et onoo 
eooorete end mteligible of the Pooplet of Indie”. 

Dr R R. M&rntt, U. A., D. Bo-, Rtetw y Baur 
O^fvrd "Zq my opioloa the leCeet work of iUi Behedor 
SereC Cbeodre ftoji nenelyi Croon RtHgian and CuiMfw (fUnohii 
folly oHiotMoB the blgb stendeid of ecourtie oWveticn 
ftod oritioel loteipretetion elreedy roMhed by bin io hia velbkoown 
TCBeerebee for which Europeea Bcholere ere excoodiogly greteful; 
for it is obrlonB thet, to Iod^ w he eocepta tba aeiDe oenoM of 
iadnetive eotpiiry, the Indleo lovietigetor bo* e boRtf tftance of ' 
probing end peaetretiog to the troth in regerd to ell thingi Indian 
aod cepeoiBlIy in regard to the payohologioel faote." 

Sir Arthur Edth, M. A, M. D., L. L D.. F. R. 0. B , 

F. R. S, "I am very conMiooa of the greet work yon 
here done end ere doiog. Dure la no aobool or ooll^ of Antbro- 
jnlogy bat will aeke a apeoial place for this joor lateet work both 
•00 Ite library ebefvee and In iti heart. I donbt if any one bea ever 
doae BO ainob for tba Anthropology of e people ea yon have done 
for the Oreoa. I endoree all my friend Ool. Hodaon ba« written in 
bia preface end in perticnlar would I uDdarlioe your dlriateree ted 
•od penietent labour for the adveaee of Sdenoe’'. 

Dr. Rol&nd B. Dixon, A. M., Fh. D.» Prtffmor ofjnt^ 
pctcgy in tJu Samrd Cnivarrifp, CaftiMdffe, Arair,,.w 

I wee delighted to get year reoeot book on Cnton Sdi^im 
end have reviewed it for the Americao Antbropologiet, The 


book curies oo tbe hi^b studsid «bkh 70 a beve set m y<m 
prsriouB votks, eod prcMots tbe meCoruJ m v«r 7 eSbctive ^oto. 
1 coajratolete 70 Q on it meet cordisS^. 

Tha Tunas (Loodoo, Febraerf S8,19^):— A verjdetukd 
eccoQDt of ebs reli^M ood msjie cl tbe Oteoat of C%ote*Nftgpur, 
e people of DemTidUo tpeecL It is beeed oa twelve Teers’ 
toveetigotioQ bj s bigUp competent etboologut, who has alroadp 
pobliibed e work 00 Ibis people. It cu be seen wbat e riob 
field tbere is io lodU uecog tbe more primitive peoples, wbicb, 
indeed, one beet be tUJed by trained IndUn etboologists. There 
is e ioog cbeptsr also 00 Dovesenti doriog tlM Use bondred 
yean and more among tbe Onwoe towards a higher, simpler 
religion, vhioh will inteceet etndeete ol religions psychology. 

Tba Nature (LMdoe, bUrah ^ 1999):— Stbnologisti are 
indebted to Sarac Cbaodra Roy fior his valoable book ^Ttu 
Onent 0/ Clots*jVttppwr’* (1910), and now be bee provided a 
etody of Osow Jidiyiom a«f CsMflwi wfaicb abonld be read by 
all tboee who are iDterested in primitive leligiooa. Tbeeepeoiel 
valoe of tfaia book ia not merely in the detailed aoMuote of 
eooi^ieligioua and religions rites and enremoniss and magical 
practioea, bet in the very seggaitive religione transformntions 
" Ei»t bave oooarred siaoe tbe Oreoaa arrivsd» and tbe procees 
U still oootiDnis|. 

Tlia DUcorery. (Loedoo, Fsbrosiy 1999)When tbe 
biitory of etbnologiosl ccody in India comas to be written, ebe 
name of the aotbor of this work is least likely to be overlooked. 
By bis own work and by bis oocooragamant ^ otbevs es editor 
of tbe periodical Jfbw m /adw, be has dseerved well of his 
colleegnea in anthropology. Sarat Chaodm Boy baa pnblisbed 
bare tbe promised condnnatioa of bis stedim of the Oman of 
a blob tbe first iutalment ef^isnd as kng ago ea 1915. Ho 
antbor U here eortearoed only with Umlt rellgiona and magical 
beliefs, both dlreotly in tbsmeelves and in thmr relation to the 
Oraon eoois] iostitotiotts, sneb as are involved in Urth, marriage 
sod death. Of perUcnlar intanst to stndants of folkbwe and 
primitive rvligkm are tbe aectioni dealing with egricdltoral 
caraotoniM and tbe belief in witchcraft which efB>rd cenob nsefol 
material foe both coapariaon aad contrast with Eoregpean folklore. 


(Hi) 


& obApter de»]i with nrivil tDOveodatt aad cQodem 
tmdandw in Onoo raligjon vhicb u highly flaggeAtive uid 
dasorvH the eerefal atteotioa of ell who era io ooy wey 
iatflreeted in or conoecud with the probletos of edmlaletnUon 
eiooBg peoplee of aoo*Guropean ooltoro. 

Thd Statesman (Celootta, hUrob 17, 1929):— The Roi 
BAbndar is vellkoovo for bie ercoIleDt awoogrepbe oa the J^ttndai 
and the Ortu>n», and ii everywhere recognised u an eothropologiit 
of rare iniight. ladia, with Ite great r&nety of raoea, naUoBaildM, 
oreeda, oaetomi, and suHaree affords as excellent field for the 
aotbropologUt sad eodologlat. Thii new book wiU be studied vlQa 
delight by eden^te in ttany conotriee. The author baa made 
a capital uee of hli opporiualtiea of atodying the eevaral tribes 
of aboHglDae in OhoU Nagpar and Centra] India. 

Thd Forward (Oaloutta, February 19, 1929):— The learned 
author ii a ^oeer is the field of eDthropology and needi no 
iutrodaction. Hii prerloai werke—The Birbovr, The Uusdae and 
the Oraone are olaeeloa and had already eatabliibed a world*wlde 
reputation for hla. The preeent volume li e befictlog 
eufloeeeor to bUpreWotia works. Itii the oateomeot the aotbor’i 
deep and leborloni loTeetlgetlona Into tb<i religion asd ouetomi 
of tbe Oruofu, a moflh*a^leeted triba of Cbota*I7ag|nir, carried 
00 for a long period of about twelro yean asd as enob an 
iovaloable troaiore to etsdesti of anthropology aod etudoots 
of rebgioo. 

^e gehup of tbe book it esoellest. la ebort, the book 
learee sotblng to be deelred, 

Ths Servant of India (Foosa» Hay 30, 1939):— The 
book 14 worthy of tbe author, Bahadur 6. 0. Aoy of (Unetu, 
who ie a weU'kaowo atudent of anthropology relating to the 
aborigisal tribee of ChotS'lIagpur and tbe Central Indian Flatean. 

Tbe chapter on eodo<nligioQs ritee asd ceremonies te very 
interesting and demande careful etedy. The last chapter on the 
Onion Btliffum with Its cevival cnovementa is exceedingly initruotiva 

We strongly raQomiDend tbe book to students of anthropology 
as well as to tbe general reader. 

Tha Modan Barlew (Cairntta, Jannacy, 1939):— Bai 
Bahadnr Strut Chandra Boy is oue of the few ludlase who 
bas shown a keen ihtereet In the stndy of ^e primltiTe folbi 


of Clni floontr;. lo bc^ votfki that he bu already 

pobliAed hate aaned for Us ibe repotatioo of Msg oor 
forenuMt aatbority oo the >hni igiiiij ol CQiota*Nsgpsr. *7bd 
pMent nhmt oa At 0npm at*d CStftoew la the 

eeqoe] to tua cvlaer tretk oo Omam ^ 

(1916). Is it 'titeSai fiabifchir !» fiten so abaoxtate aoooust 
of the rehgiecB and aocaal iao ttUla ooe of tbie iafonetiog tribe, 
tin naolt el eteee obeefoatiw aad iatuaafo aoquaioUnoa 

epioadag over p period ol twenty yesre. Be baa asolyeed tbe 
OrwoD beHflfo iato tbdr ptrel; roBgioQa ead aegieel ndasMd 
bat deeeribed tbe eoftasa aaid niem fooUtad with tbe ^af 
ertoee ol tile Am aa astfaeritMiTe famfaBMot therefore of Oraoa 
K(e in aU its pbaaea, iaolodiig hm cl tbe tsodero tendesclee, 
hia accMfit oould berdly be imfrored. 

tbe bock v weD.prixnid aad Uleatnted aod tbe Jprioe ia 
(Bodente for a work of thla kiod. ?ior e tu dwrt a of AotbropoTogy 
Ut tbt Poet^radoets ehnM of ov Vslfeoitiae it aboald'fora 
a riry baody aad nUaUo tazt'beok for eotse of tbair oooisei. 

Tbe QuArterfy JowsaI ef the Hythic fiodeky 
(Baagelore, Joly, 19S9)lUi Babador Berat Cbaadra Roy 
if too well knoWD ui the astbroyeiafEwal wceid to oead aoy 
* WntfoiMfiiu ^ teUfMfoo dl%'<«iMAo OA 0nm JUUfficn 
md 0u M* 9 m waa foreebedowtd is 1916, wbes bla OfOMa of 
Ant epyiaJ. He hae eiaee ben ngeged is'tbe 
ioTcetigaeios ol tb«t reUgioo aad ooatoaie for iroII«ai|^ tvalre 
yean, au) ttn neata are eabodied b tbe preeeat riobly 
illoitreied voIuda 

Tbe work le fall of eham nd mtnoet to Cbe fsoeral 
reader >who dMiree to kaow •■*****^«^ ct tbe religioa ^aad 
eistoiaa of tiaa ioieraatbg people. IFe bate greet pfoaeare b 
ootDveadmg Ihie r^nee to all etodnte ci nihropology. 

Aj Otdy e Bnilcd nuBbcr -M tepin ban ^cca prblAli 
mtoadbl pmcbttcn art TeqeaM to ^ets -Atu >ofdMe 
With tbe tfad UMgiml wrdint deby. 

Tbe MtoUtoger. 

'MBJf IN UfDlA^Ot^, 

CWe& Jfoid, Am A ij 

Ckoto S. S. Jfy. 


BOOKS FOR SAIiF* 

atth^ 90e8, 

Ckufth f^a4, 

2 TSSSTBSO&S: a lAttMmowi JwiifU 
Afflapur.—By lUi Bahadur Sarat ChMidra Boj^ v. a,, b. i*, w. u a 
Pp. Tiu+608, dC plaue. (ftanohi; "HAS JH llt'DlA*' Office, 

i'rioc Rs. 10/*; or 1C> a. 

S» UtfBa 0. PRiZBRt cwa L,. u i..fcr liU. o^ 

F. 1. a> 0. IL,, Profcaaor of Authvopoloay a Cbo Trioiiir 
CftBibeiiao* wriMa 

.( Aad il chmoUrtood by ^ aono htgil quaiMw $jt 

mark year femor noQOgniphi <m‘ tU Mtmites and OMns* 
Tdff bwa mdmd a nlbaUo sorviOF to wlhropology by pUo- 
io^off reooi^ the cuatom and ben«fb of • very prireieiTe ttib« 
about vftloli vary llttDe waa kaowo before aad which, bao for 
yoor omfQl aod pnldugod obrnmUoae, might hare paied 
away practically unkoowo. Aa io your fomm Toludwa 1 
adnure the diligaace with which you bare collootad a largo 
bodiy of l aC iriptiBft faau aad tha pvfoA liwidity with which 
yM ha*« aot than fortU The book is a aao Bpooimen of a 
monograph on an lodiao tribe aod suut always remuo. tbs 
otaodacd authority oo the aubjaoh I congratulate you heartily 
00 yonr aebioeement, and earnestly trust that you will ooBtione 
your valuaUs iurestigidfoa and gi?a aa otbsr airailar aooounta 
of oUie r primitirs a&d little known lodlao tri^ 

Sb AKKFUR AEITH, ic.b^ ■.« a, l. k n., p. m ft, iioiw 
servatoT of the Uuieum aad Hunteriao Profeasosi BnyatMfo^ 
a£ Stegeona of Saglaadt writes 

.here doee a aplsM pises ol WMWoeei wMik wiU 

msio Bofope mdobtsd to yea. 

Da. a. C» HADDON, it. a., SOi d., r. h. a. Reader la SUidi> 
logy, of GambridgOk writ« )— 

.........Vow acoustomsd eaoslhwt work. It is a UMt *t' 

contribution to lodb Btfose^egy. 







Dr. nOLAND & DIXOM, a. m.. Pa a, Profeavur of AnUiro* 
pology in tfa« HnmH Dniversil; vriteR 

..You •» MrUiiJj doiftf vcvk to bo ^rood of in the 

atudioA 7011 bivo puUubed of the Gbota*Na^par uibaoi end oil 
untbrapologistB mo is joot dobh D oai!f we conld have nni- 
tar etodioe of aJJ the wilder pooftos of Isdia, bow fine it 
would be I. 

THE NATURE, (loodoor Sapltfuber 29,1):» 

•a.9tndeota of tiidies eothropolox^ Me todebted to 

Mr. R07 tor the ligbt be huthiowa 00 tbe peit eod prMent 
culture of the ^)oU*Ne|pQr pJeteu. Id the Sihai- and ^thia 
JtemreM Jbt mat be bee opened ep aew |round 10 the 

McbaeoJogy of hii erea. Bie oooogn^i oe tbe Jfw^ eod 
Ormmt ere olaeetoe. “The Birborv* ie jet eoother fim>rete etud^, 
4 etud/ not aerel/ of ud obeoere trfbe but etoo of tbe work* 
luge of tbit Djeterioee eooploR 9i (boagbi end feeling which 

go to raeke up buoten cultnre.ICr. Rop ie zierere 

rhoerieer or e peTtuM; bU diettofi to eiieple e«d preotoe, hie 
inepinkUoa oooee etrei^t toon the heerte of the humble folk 
ho Ua mede bto frieodi. 


Z 7SS irraDAS An TEm OOTOTBT With 

Dumeroei UlustietMoe, end e» lotradMteon by 6tii EDWARD 
OAIT, k. c e. I., 4X r. I. c e, ^ a 

Priot SttBnpeee. 

SOUS ornfiQifs. 

am 4 . 0. PKAZKR. a c. i., i. u a, litA a, r. a a., r. a a, 
Profeeeor of Soetol Anthropology in the UniTenity of 
Liverpool, writee 

U ie u work uf greet iutorect ud bi^ rtoue ee e full and 
aocunto deaniptHio of an lodiao HiU*tnbe. 1 oongntolate 
you on haviog produced Ik You oxaet hewe gireo moob fcima 
aad labour to tbe reeearohea which yen hare aobodtod in thto 
book. But dm tiote and labooi hare been well epent Tbe 
decotipdon teens extoenely oteer end w^ writteo io the 
sn^ language which to appropriate to the thena end the 
txuelattoQi of die poel/j are danung. 
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L ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COLLEC¬ 
TION OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL MATERIAL. * 

Bt 

Rbv. P. 0. Boddino, u, a., r. a. b. b. ' 

When after rocoh doubt and with a good deal 
of diffidence I agreed to accept the honour of 
preeidiog over the anthropological section of the 
Indian Science Congreea this ;ear, my principal 
reason for accepting wae that 1 felt that thU 
congress would give a unique opportunity of urging 
certain cooeideratione on the Indian students of 
anthropology. 

As we all know, the science of anthropology 
covers a vast field,—that of humanity itself. We 
need to know ourselves and we want to know oar- 
selves, not only as we ace within oar own limited 
boundaries, but also as part of the human race. We 
need to know ourselves, as we are to* day, our 
customs, our ways of living and condnoting our¬ 
selves, onr beliefs, what we believe, and bow we 

* 7%u it tht PrttideniuU Iddrm in the tSMm ^ Anthivpo- 
logy e/ the Indian Science Congntt ai tU annwU meeting 
held at AUahaiad M 19S0. 
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practise our beliefe. We need to know all this 
not only as it it, bat alto at it bat become vhat 
it is, the .development, the result .of which has 
made it all wl^t it it, * the iactora that have 
worked together to produce the present result, 
the more or lees unconscious development that 
takes plaoe everywhere and also the outstanding 
personal feotors that tame to time make 

themtelvea felt 

Anthropology it as a aoiepce divided into two 
aeotiona, physical and soda! anthropology. It is 
not for me here to eay anything of the first; it 
has been dealt with at previoat seauons of this 
Science Ooogrett in an exoellsDt way. I wish 
however, at in a parentheus, to be permitted just 
to draw attention to the many problems that 
await soliTtioQ through the works of the echo* 
lars who are occupied with this tide, problems 
that canuot well be solved by unauieted 
individuale. I refer particularly to the system of 
physical measurements. A little hat been done, 
bat very much remaiot to be done to get this 
real foundation of the one section of anthropology 
securely laid. Might it not be a task for the 
Indian Science Oongresa to get this matter started 
by making an ap^eatiou to Qovemment, to get 
peo^e trained (especially medical men), to have 
the neoeteaiy implemoots made or parcbased and 
to have the re<piired forms and papers printed? 

What 1 wish cpuoentra^ atteoli^ oa 
here to-day is the iwmeimty of anUux^) 0 ^:{g]o>v] 
material lying in oar midst, and partly uUtoddied, 
and the preasing need of getting the zfiaterial 


Addrtss. 

ooltdotdd wM&Qt delay. It id generdlly dD&t)utod* 
that between ond'Bfth and one-sixth of the bumaO' 
rdce litee in India, and this ia very fhr iVdih 
bein^ a bomogeneons masR. People iWibj^ neai' 
each otbdi^ are liable to intermix both physlodliy 
and aooially and to in!)uenoe each other in eeveraV 
ways. 1 q oertain looaHties.we may here in India 
6nd a nearly horoogeueous or pare race of people; 
in others we have a large number of typea that 
cannot poaeibly be deeoended fVom the same raoe. 

Anthropological measurements are a sure guide, 
so far as they take ue; but they are codoerned 
witli only one aide: the assistance of philology and 
soolai anthropology is required to complex the 
Investigations and ^nd out the possible origin of 
oil, and the ways by which all has reached us. 

. Our first task is to 6nd out exactly what we 
have. Here there is one matter that I particularly 
wish to urge on all anthropologioal workers. Let 
us get AD accurate, full and detailed description 
of ^y common, t. e. customary act or doing. 
This is the first bonsideration. Try to'explain, if 
you can do eo; it will be a help and a possible 
guide for those whose life dmrk' is the study of 
theke lUat'tera You may give euggestlons of 
poeSlblb solutions of eome 6f the many probleihk. 

is of primary imporUnos ib to get an*ei<^tl 
description. This will remaiU on record and wOV, ’ 
ID the hands of the eitports, be wbat they w^f 
use and have to use, and wbat they will ultfmatlely 
build their conclusions on. 

It is unnecee&ery to point out that by 
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fbraiahing snob material Indian workers will be 
able to indoence anthropological science to a 
considerable degree. A person may pooh-pooh 
a theory^ but he will have to reckon with iacta, 
if be does not want to become a back number 
and in long mn be left out. 

Permit me to orge this matter a little further 
on our Indian fellow^worken, both those who live 
in towns, and more particularly, those who lire in 
the villages or are intimately connected with vill¬ 
age life. There are no many things that are 
of daily oocurrence, so mooh a matter of habit 
that we are scarcely conscions of them at all, 
and as likely at not, we do not deem them 
worthy of special or any notice. This may be 
the case, they may be of little importance; bnt 
just aa likely they may be matters of real 
importance from an anthropological point of 
view. Why should sacb a matter be a commonly 
accepted and practised habit ? Why not make a 
record of what is known ? The result will surely 
be of interest, both to ns and to those who 
come after us. 

A costom Okay be a daily habit in one 
place, it may be unknown elsewhere. V7e 
may get a deeoription of the same matter 
from different parts of the country. We may 
find that it is identical or that differences are 
met with in detslla Then the qnesuon arises, 
what are the causes of the differences, are 
they individoalisdo and local or due to some 
s](traneon3 influence? Further, we may find 
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more or leas the same tbisgs amoog peoples 
of di&rdst races, a fMt opesiog ont fresb 
problems that demand soIuUoq. We may hear 
of straoge tbiogs met with in lodia and 
parallel ones met with in distant countries, 
where there seems to be no posttbility of 
interaction or a common scarce. If we had tlie 
time I might as an example meotioD a curious 
ouatom observed by Santals and aomething very 
similar observed by old women, or anyhow some 
old women, in parts of Norway. 

This recording serves another purpose. Noth¬ 
ing living remains unaltered. A custom, or 
whatever it may be, will with very few excep¬ 
tions. develop, be somewhat altered or be 
gradually lost. More or less anconsolously the 
form will change in small details to suit the 
needs of those concerned: or else the attitude 
of the people may become changed. A custom 
may be changed or given up. There may be 
many causes for this. It is an observable fact 
that it so happens. It serves no purpose here 
to single oat and praise or blame the possible 
agenoies. We have to face the fact that customs 
for some reason or other change. Old, iateresting, 
even essential matters may bs entirely lost to 
our knowledge and understanding of certain 
sides of human life, if they are not preserved 
by being recorded. 

I am here at a point that i wish parti' 
cularly to lay stress on, because it shews the 
great need of recording what is to be found. 


Man m iHciio. 

To show the n^, or io any cam, the deeirability 
of collecting And recorcfing I eh nil nek yon to 
let 03© tell yon a little of what it happening 
in wj AborigiflAl peofJe aosoag whom I have 
been liviftg for many yearsi vix., the San tale. 

The Saatals have aoiae earioos and very 
interesting traditions; it ie at the present time 
nob poesible to make sore of their age and 
origin; in any case they must be old» and 
the way fti which they hare been kept alive 
goes for to prove age. The traditions oommence 
with the creatioh of the world ahd especially 
of the firab hnman pair, tell of haman history, 
of the fi retrain that destroyed all mankind 
except one righteons pair, how httcnanily was 
divided and bow the ancestors of the present 
day Santafs wandered from place to place 
right np to now. A resnni4 of them is reci^ 
ted at least twios in the life of every Santals. 
The 6rst time i^ when they perform certain 
ceremonies that give a Santal the rights of a 
fnl) member of Santal sodety. Without having 
been through this ceremony a Santal cannot 
be married and cannot be cramathd when dead. 
The person odnoemed is at the time, so to 
aay, ^ven liis or her place in living Santal 
history, the recited traditfiona in thih case com- 
meocibg with the parents of bumaoity and ending 
with the story of how the people come to their 
present abode and* the birth of the yoong- 
Bter. 

The next time is a% the foat foUeral oMssoidea, 
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^(leD the dead om, eo to say, is forteally sent 
out of this world aod given over to those on 
t|hd other side, espeoially our first pareata. I have 
OieDtioDdd this just to show that io any ease for 
some very considerable time the traditions must 
have been kept aiiye among the people^ They 
have been kept by their ^urus who have been 
officiating as reciters at social oerefflonies. It is a 
fact, that these yurus are becoming few and seem 
to be disappearing. The traditions have fortu¬ 
nately been recorded. 

In these traditions there is one very peotdiar 
matter to which I wish to draw attention. They 
mention that at a particular time when the 
ancestors bad moved away from a country called 
Champa (possibly the country on the western 
border of the present Chota Nagpur plateau), 
they stopped at a certain place (possibly near the 
sources of the Damuda river). Here they were 
delibsr^iog, whether for twelve dsys or for twelve 
years they declare they oannot eay any longer. 
The reeoli^ was that the ancestors decided to 
give up certain customs in connection with the 
principal events of a Santal's life and to introdt^ 
new ones (the purification ceremonies in oenaeC' 
tdon with birth'^or oame-giving^and the giving 
of full sookd rights to evsry i Dividual, further 
oeremonies in counection with marriage and death). 
B^ore this event they buried their dead ones, 
and from tdMs time they oommenc^ to cremate. 

Tbe new ceremonies aod customs were 
adopted generally ooder the iafioenoe of HindolsRi, 
a matter espressly admitted m tbeir traditions. 
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It U sigQificftnt that practical]/ all the names 
for relationabip brought about b/ marriage are 
of Ar/ao origin. This natural]/ does not mean 
that the anceetora of the Santala had no marriage 
arrangementa previoua to tbia time, but the 
new atraogementa ma/ baye iutrodoeed oar Cain 
new epeoial relatiouahipe, not preyiona)/ recog- 
ni^. There are io cooueetiou with tbeir preeent 
ver/ elaborate marriage ceramoDiea a few exprea- 
eions that may eonaUtute a remnant of former 
ouatoms and may possibly point to a method of 
marriage by capture (aa, aome money is 

paid ''to put down on, ie., to cover the tracka»” 
as it la etyled). This baa, in 6ach been done 
away with and instead of having.a proceeding 
that might eaUblish enmity the present marriage 
oustoms are intended to bring about exaotiy the 
opposite. The oonmoo Santal name for marriage 
is I have no doubt that thia is a 

reciprocal form of baia, a wordi as you will 
know, cornea Sanskrit. A marrisgo to tbe 

present dsy Santal ooDsoqueotly means mutual 
strengthening, namely of tbe two families. Marri¬ 
age is, when regular, arranged between the fismilies, 
the two most conoemed not being permitted to 
have any intercourse before marriage; now^-days 
they are permitted jut to see one auotber at a 
distanoe and on thia foundation to declare whether 
they are willing to be married or not It is 
ODneoenary to point out what a difleretioe this 
presupposes between the present and the ^bable 
former coatom. The parents of the married oonple 
speak of eaoh other as bcdoa Adr, Uh my strength's 
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person^ and speakiog tc^ether to oach other they 
Qee the iBoIustre plural (we, you and 1 or we), 
even when lefernng to ooly one individual meaning 
either the apeaker or the person addressed. 

We have here an example of how one people 
ie ini^uenced by another, resulting in deliberate 
action. Of what value to science would it not 
have been if the previous customs of the SantaU 
or rather of their ancestors had been recorded and 
known ? But there was no one to record them. 
We can only conjecture. Knowing the real Hindu 
ouetoms and the present day Saotal ones in con* 
section with marriage we may draw certain 
conclusions, but can never ascertain the previous 
reality. 

We may not have anything absolutely identical 
at the present time; but a change is taking place 
among many of the Indian races, more apeoially 
among the aboriginal ones, sometimes unconsciously, 
brought about by constant oontaot with the more 
civilized peoples^ sometimes consciously and willed, 
in analogy on a smaller scale with whet happened, 
as just told, uith the ancestors of the Santale. 

On the other hand, the great commuaitiee may 
in certain ways bo lofinenced by the smaller ones. 
It is a great task calling on Indian research wor> 
kers to find out, so far as it is possible, wbab 
may have gradually crept in from outmde and 
been assimilated, or what are the customs, etc., 
original and adopted ones, among the many peoples 
or tribes that have in the course of time eetab* 
lished tbecnselves as adherents of one or other 
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of tbo great cozDrEiiisitLB& The first step towards 
solviog these problems is to get tcue aod faithful, 
det^ed statements of ascertiunable 

The smaller cornmnnities are, to revert for a 
moment to what was said above, on their side 
ooDstantly iofloeDced by the savrounding peoples, 
in certoio caaes nnoonseiously, in other caaes 
knowingly. 

Well-kaowD examples might be mentioned. 
The late Sir Herbert Bisley in bn introdaotory 
remarke to his work '‘The Tribes and Caetes of 
Beogal” refers to some imtaoces. I have been in 
contact with some of the caaes mentioned, e. y., 
with thoee who now oatl themselves Bajbangsbis 
in western Assam, farther with tbs Pnliaa in 
north*eastern Bengal, tiie Pabifias and the Bbuly&s 
in the Santa! Psrgaaaa In all these eases we 
have non-HInda communities deliberately sUempt> 
Ing to pass tbsmeelves off as Hindas, strangely 
enough frequently as descendanta of Rajputs, In 
the two hat*fkacned cases we have so-called semi- 
Hindnised tribes who aspire to a higher position 
• in the caste system. 

In all cases it would be of great value to 
authropologioal science to be able to follow this 
dev^opmeot, and there is no other safo way than 
to get records of what there is and what is 
coming on, of what the ohanging cnstoms, are, 
with all det^. If it is not done, we will be 
without knowledge of much. 

To mention one more example, viz., the pre¬ 
sent state of the Saotals. It is an undoubted 
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fact tb&t Hbduiam is gradually isflaeaclog tha people. 
At the Hindu fastiva)a the Santa)s are participat¬ 
ing epeotators and are reepooeibb for CQoat of the 
noise; they ate cot properly ^vorshippere, but 
participators. Individuals have oommecoed to 
worship Ksli; in times of scarcity some Santals 
(even some of their leaders) have in their own 
speoial way worshipped Mabadeb, i. e., Shiva. 
Under Hindu ioduenoe many, espeoially Saatals of 
the well-to-do class^ have commenced to marry 
their children while quite small, while the original 
custom was and now atil) generally is for marriage 
to take place when the parties are grown woU 
into maturity. 

Under foreign influence the Santa)s are 
gradually, it seems, developing into a kind of 
agrioultura) caste, while they have originaily been 
willing and able to do all kinds of work. 
Many oaetomB are gradually creeping Id, more or 
less QdooQsoioQsly. I might mention a good 
many iastanoes that have come under my obser¬ 
vation. It is not, however, the place to enter 
into detuls here. When I have said as much as 
1 have, it is to point out that if the preeest 
state is not recorded, no one will, in time to 
come, be able to have any certain knowledge of 
customs, etc,, that have beeu, what bas been 
lost or what has been newly adopted. What is 
the case with the Sanials will be the same 
with a large number of peoples liviog in India. 
While there is time, let us get detailed 
records. 
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YoQ vill permit one who has had some 
experieoce of thU kind of work to offer a 
word of adrioe. My experience has tenght me 
to be very carefot, that is the way to get the 
facts, not what oneself loay start thinking it 
is from tbeones gathered from elsewhere. These 
may be helpfal; hut it is quite astonishing how 
easily one may be led astray. Testing and 
re.testing statements is absolutely essentia), and 
here a soond knowledge of the language is 
necessary. 

There are two things more I wish to men¬ 
tion in this oonnection. First, oonoerning the 
study of the language, if it is not the language 
of the recorder. It ie quite astonishing what 
close study of the language may reveal It 
will not generally jpve dates, but it will ^ve 
points to understand development and foreign 
indnence; take as an example what was men¬ 
tioned above about the preseot-day Santal names 
for marriage and relationships brought about 
by this. Or take the names of tmplerDsnta, and 
domesticated animals; it means something when 
it is known that the word used cannot possibly 
be one origioally belonging to the people. Or, 
another consideration : the language will in many 
oases be a direct help to understand the men- 
tality of a people and to show in what direction 
antbropologioa] investigations might be fruit^lly 
turned. 

The other subject I would like to draw 
particular attention to ie the folktales. These 
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are found emong all peoples. It la quite un* 
Ddceasary to poiaf; oat to you, who are assembled 
here, tbe value these have from an anthropo* 
logical point of view. The folktales oontain matter 
that toaobes most sides of tbe caltnral life and 
tbe beliefs of those who have them. From 
some points of view they may be qalte Invaluable. 
They may be ongioal, they may be borrowed, 
Even if borrowed, etoept perhaps in 6rst*baQd 
borrowing, they will in details re6ect tbe mental 
qualities of the borrowers, and more so the 
longer the story has been told. In tbie 
connection I shall mention only one matter, 
the reason why I have mentioned this at all 
here. 1 am under the impression that folktales 
are being forgotten at the present time, not 
only among the more civilized peoples, but 
everywhere. I know that this is the case 
among a people like tbe Santals. I have 
during my life among them collected a very 
large number of folktales. Some of these stories 
are not heard any longer. Thoee who knew 
them are dead, and they did not succeed in 
transmitting the stories to others, beoaose the 
younger generation did not care to loam. As 
tbe years pass, most, I am afraid, will be lost, 
aod my impression is that what is lost is tbe 
best part of tbe folktales. 

As a supplement to the folktales we have 
the reminiscences of old people, their own or 
those they may have beard from their parents 
and grandparents. There Is nothing that is 
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witbont rotere^t; mu if not pvbliabed at preaeot, 
if only vrittm down and kept in eafe plaoes, 
lat«r gdDCfntiona viJi osa it and be glad to have 
it. In Europe and eleevbere tbe miTenrtiea and 
leanied sooieties have cbain and aeotlooa for the 
study of folkiore; «bat they have to work with 
is partly wbat is ' being ccUeoted dvarywhere 
auMi^ the peoples. A little is being done in 
India, wtay not try to get a good deal more 
done! 

Here I bring my remtfki tn a coBclnsion. There 
is mnch more I sboold have wtebad to tooch 
DO, €,g., to mentioa only one rnattor, all wbat is 
living and fonad in the womeD^s section of 
eodety, of tbe greatest interest and importance 
and really so little known, also andergoing 
change and development, mch is still to be 
had now that in time will not be obtainable 
any more, perbapa also matters that this 
eoDservative section of society has preserved and 
that are not heard ot any more among 
the men. 

We bare all experience of bow matters may 
at tbe present day change, to a very large 
extent dne to tbe faciJjtiee for moving from 
plaoe to place. There is no plade in India so 
remote or difficolt of access tint ontside 
indneoce will not make itaelf felt I feel sure, 
it would not be possible to happen any more 
wbat once happened to ne in a village among 
tbs SaoiU lulls. Tbs headman came to me 
and asked me to gs fiioa boose to boose and 
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let people see me, beo&use there wore 
several old women who had never aeon a white 
face. People travel; for a few aonas one may 
get far away from one’s home. Even if some 
always stay at home, people from outside will 
reach them. Inevitably^ ooneoioasly or unconsciously 
people will be influenced by what is seen or 
heard, and some change will be the result. 

It might have been expected of me to 
give a reaumd of the present state of anthropology. 
I had to choose, and this would have prevented 
me from saying what has been my one object, 
TIL, to urge on you and all who take an 
interest in these mattersi to nae the opportunities 
we have for collectiog and recording antbropo- 
logical njateria), before it is lost. This will help 
ue to know ourselves and it will fhmish 
scholars all over the world with what tboy 
will and must ase in their work, Wo have 
ip India just as much as, if not more than, there 
is in other parta of the world. Hay the 
materials be collected before it is too late. 

We have in India certain learned sooieties and 
< certain public libraries that X am sore would be* 
glad to receive all materials, if not for publioatioa 
at present, then at least for keeping all in 
deposit. It might be desirable for anthropcdogioal 
science to get an institution for colleotiDg. 
May we get it 


II. SOCIAL ORGANISATION AMONGST THE 
EORWAS. 

Bt D. N. Majuicdaa, m. a., f. ft. 8. 
iMcknoyo UwersUy, 

The Mirzapor Korwae are apparently an offehooC 
of the Korvaa hond in Palamao and adjacent 
areas. There ia no sobdiTieion of ti)e branoh in 
Pargasab Dndbi. If there were any^ the divia* 
ions are entirely forgotten and the entire Korwa 
popolatioQ forma an eodogamooe tribe. There ia 
hardly any tribal tradition cnirent aioonget the 
people; their memory is short and they oannot 
reroember things. They are poor as well ae 
improvident If they ruse a bumper crop or 
earn safBoient money, they are anxious to spend 
it They nsnally display an abeeaoe of interest 
in life, in their daily eondnot and activities, 
the factors contriboting to this attitude have 
been described in detail elsewhere. 

Tbe members of the tribe generally keep 
aloof from those of other tribes who live in 
tbe vicinity and they hardly take part in any 
of the activities of the other tribes. They are 
seen moving in groups of 6ve to ten from 
jangle to jangle in search of fhiita and roots. 
Difference in age being seldom regarded as a 
bar to intimacy, yoong and old meet and talk 
to with little reetrictions or privacy and all 
sorts of GOnveieatioDS take place which make 
them lovable. Age no doubt ia respected and 
tbe young generally follow the guidance of the 
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aged. The tribal couoeil, \rh$re all disputes are 
arbitrated^ ia persided over hy an influential old 
man, who always takes the advice of the Chero 
Baiga who is the depository of all spirit-lore. 
The leader of the eouooil is a hereditary ofBoUl 
but ID case tbe iuoumbent happens to be young, 
the office is temporarily held by tbe oldest 
male member of the family who voluntarily 
relinquishes his job as soon as the permanent 
incumbent signifies his intention of abouldenog 
the responsibilitiss of office. But hardly tbe 
young maD takes tbe role from tbe oldest 
member, though his prestige and position remain 
unaltered by tbe change. 

The deliberations of the oounoil are striotly 
confined to the tribe and eveo the evidence of 
other people is not invited or accepted. Young 
end old, all sit in the council and the verdict 
of tboir joint deliberations it final. There is 
no admission ceremony for new members of the 
oouncil nor is there any filed age when admissi¬ 
ons are to be made. Whenever any matter 
comes up for decision, the leader of the council 
summons all members of ths village along with 
those interested and freely discusses tbe matter 
with them and only when unanimity is reached 
is tbe verdiot pronoanced. Every one is heard 
and the members take sides hut no bod blood 
ie created by these deliberations Tbe decision 
generally takes tbe shape of corntnuoal feasts, 
expenses of which are met by subscriptions wbiob 
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diepky the catholicity of tho dooors. Oq ooe 
occaaion I attoodod a dUing of the oouocil at 
Knodpan io the interior of Dodhi. Some 
twenty men net to decide a case in which 
a particotar Korwa vae charged with having 
deliberately refused to part with a stray ben 
which nnet have been let lose by Boroe other 
village. Cholera and small pox were raging in 
an epidemic form in the neighbouring village 
and it was the duty of every villager to see 
that stray birds did not enter his village for 
the custom prevalent in the Eorwa country is to 
approach the Chero Baiga in titnee of epidernics» 
who leads the villagers to the outskirts of the 
village and ohants hymns io honour of Burimata, 
EodmacnAta, and SiUlamata and offers aacriBoes 
of ben or goat to appease them. The hen or 
the goat thus sacriBced is not killed but a 
piece of torn rag is tied round tbs leg of the 
bird or the neck of the goat and is chased out 
of the village till the poor creature enters the 
boundary of the neighbouring village. The method 
of driving the bird is to pelt it with stones 
wbilo the goat is carried by some villager jo 
his arms who places it within the bonndary of 
the adjoining village. Spedal oare is takeo to 
see that it does not retom to the village where 
it has beeo 'sacriSced'. Whenever such a hen or 
goat is found to euter in any village, the 
members grow pale and mobilise themselves to 
ehase it ont of their village in the manner described. 
It is not killed or bnrot because it is gainst 
established usage. 
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Now this mao who awaited his tnal by the 
village oouDcil should have joioed the vl)lagers 
iu driviog oat the ben out of the village area 
bat ha paid no heed to the reiaooatraDoes of 
the latter and would cot part with the bird 
which be declared was hie spoil. Duriog the 
discuesloD which followed in course of the trial, 
the poaitioD of the offender woa cleared 
and it appeared to rest on a misunderetaading. 
The hen had no rag tied round ite leg which 
made the man think that it was not a ‘aacriSoed* 
bird, BO he wanted to appropriate it for bis 
food. The verdict was quite intelligent. The 
man wae eiouarated but was slightly censured 
for be did not believe the villsgere when they 
told him that the bird ought not to be thus 
appropriated. Whatever brings or is likely to 
bring disaster to the whole village or a member 
thereof sbonld be avoided for it la not the sinner 
or violator who bears tbe punishment of hie 
sin or orime, but the entire village, for au 
individual is only a part of tbe comraunity which is 
represeoted by tbe headman. 

The anit of social organisation amongst the 
Korwas is the family which consists of man, wife 
and their children till the latter are mr^rried. 
But nowhere is it found to merge so completely 
in the community as in the Rorwa country. 
The individual has no piskce except as member of 
the family which again loses its entity in the 
community. The idea of social solidarity is so 
strong that an individual regards himsslf as pert 
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ftad parcel of ibd villago cotnniaDity, and io all 
matters bis activity is goided aod controlled by 
the standard of good or evil that is lihely to 
result to his commonity. He obeys tbe cuatomsy 
traditions and observances of the community 
with a rigid determination which etides bis 
peraonality. He obey a aad implicitly oonforme to 
the on written laws of his society because be is 
afraid lest by bis violation of them he wonld 
bring disaster to tbe commonity. His endogamy 
ii the result of a conioious adjustment to tbe 
standard of social oonduot wbicb refusoa unfamiliar 
alliances because they might briug in calamities 
to the entire group. He is eonetaotly in dread 
of sorcery and witchcraft for which be hu no 
remedy but to offer prayers and sacrifices to a 
number of aSalevolenC spirits. He does not 
hnow the activities of these spirits, so he has 
to approach the Cbero Baiga for ip formation. 
The latter mabet an elaborate preparation for 
divining the cause of the trouble which only 
cootributes to bis reetlessnees. Most of the tribes 
who live in the Korwa country possess some 
knowledge of witchcraft end sorcery which they 
oftsn practise against the Korwas. This has 
made the latter suspicious about the motive of 
the tribes with wbicb they live aud thus has 
taught them to shnn their neighbours as far as 
practicable. latercnarriage with other tribes meaos 
importation of tiie magic of tbe latter into tbe 
Korwa village which would necessarily mean 
disaster and extinction of the Korwas. So great 
is this fear aojonget the Korwas that there is 
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seldom & slogle case where iotercribal marriage 
or sexual iutimacy has been discovered. The 
present sad plight of the Korwas, the keen 
struggle for existence to which they have to 
subTuif, the failure to adapt tbemselves tr> the 
changiog environment, the almost constant pre¬ 
valence ol diseases and epidemics which are 
sweeping away fbs members * of the Korwa 

tribe, the gradual loss of vitality which la 
manifest dn their daily life and oonduot, are all 
to a' great extent, if not wholly, aecribable to 
the malign iniluenoe of their oeighbours who are 
oonatantly using their magio to annihilate and 

extirpate them from the secure asylum to which 
they ere even now clinging. This feeling is 

gradually gaining ground with the increasing 

hopelessnsss of their future outlook and is 
strengthening and cementing the social solidarity of 
the group which is uncommonly reflected in their 
social conduct 

The sympathy horn of dieappointment, of a 
vague fear of the unknown, of the terrible 
consequence to which they are being driven to 
by the reaction of their unfavourable environment 
And lastly of tbe psychological tie that binds 
together the hapless and tbe doomed, is tbe most 
potent factor that has been responsible for their 
tix elusive ness and isolation which again are adversely 
aifecting their lease of life. 

Tbe constant Ssslon of tribes into endogamons 
groups leads to inbreeding which is in importnat 
factor determioiog the destiny of the groups. 
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Exogamy, whatever iu origio xnay be, is primarily 
an inetitaticQ of oomadic or aesettled life. It 
derives its saocrity from the pride ofroilitery pro wees 
or the thirst for oosqaest or expedition. Hooting 
tribes are mostly exc^moos. The Naga kheb are 
exogamoae thoagb they know foil well the 
oofisequenoe of their marital raids. Exogamy is 
not only universal bat also a* fondamDetal factor 
of their social organisatioo. Exogamy has led to 
the widespread practice of female infanticide which 
has been suppressed to some extent by the pioneer 
efforts of Colonel McCnlloob who by a judioioue 
mixture of threats and persnssion managed to 
induce the mothers to spare their girls in future. 
* Wherever the regime of violence has been 
superseded by a regime of law and order, there 
has developed mors psacefnl ways of getting 
brides, for in a peaceful society the value of 
women is recognnised and they become a saleable 
commodity, th« pries of which is fixed in 
proportion to the utility they provide for the 
community. Thus exogamy tends to disappear 
with settled life. Bat exogamy appears again in 
ondogamous groups divided into subgroups which 
forbid intermarriage between members of the same 
snb-group. Bnt in the latter, the method of procnring 
a wife differs. While in a hnntmg community, 
marriage is by capture, in a peaceful society it is 
effected by routnal adjustment which does away 
with violence- Endogamy may also resolt from an 
idea of social precedence wbich amongst the higher 
caste people at leost has been the primary cause 
of constant Bsslon and^bdivisioD of larger gronps 
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into smaller ecdogaroous groape with fictitious tradi- 
tioDS ot origin. ' Groups ori^D&lly exogamoue are 
transformed into endogamous ones either by change 
of custom or by migratiou. Isolation whether social 
or geographical also rosy lead to endogamy. 
BilTerence in customs, manners, traditions aod 
in methods of food quest leads to the formation of 
endogamous groups. In addition to these, there 
is another factor which has been responsible for 
limiting the field of marital choice amongst tbs 
Korwas, viz, the vague fear of unseen powers that 
make their influences felt through intermediaries 
such as Baigas, Ojbas, Patharia aod Bbagata who 
belong not to the Korwa tribe but to the different 
tribes in the neighbourhood such as the Cheros, 
the Majhwaia, the Khar wars by whom the former 
are hedged in on all aides. The power of magic 
and witchcraft which the other tribes are believed 
to possess has driven the Korwas to a complete 
social isolation leading to a rigid endogamy which 
forced them to praottie Inbreeding in a manner 
detrimental to the beet Interosts of tbs tribe. The 
effect of this unsuccessful sexual selection has been 
described in detail elsewhere. ‘As early as 1897, 
Dr. Crooke wrote in his monograph on the North 
Western Provinces of India that the Korwas 
possess no stable exogamous gronps and practically 
no prohibited degrees in msirriage and it has assumed 
such grave proportions now that the tribe seems 
to be preparing for an exit. 

To an outsidei an entire Korwa village represents 
a family where every villager recks one of another 
and describes the prosperity or misfortune of the 
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other as if it were hie ovo. To the reveoae' 
collectiog agent or the vijUge patxpari, one is seeo 
to plead for the other in a way which leaves no 
room for donbt as to the common interest between 
the parties. Nowhere is seen snch willingneea oo 
the part of a villager to help his cO'Villager as 
amongst the Korwas. When a particular villager 
is asked to perform a certaio duty, the other 
villagers, at least those that happen to be on the 
spot, accompany the former as if it were their 
duty as well When a particolar villager has to 
stay cat of his village for a day or two, which 
sometimes happens in case he is summoned to the 
headquarters of the Tebsil or when he has to attend 
sny officer oo doty io some neighbouring village, 
he does sot spend any thought over his home or 
family even if be bappsns to be the only male 
member of the house, for he knows it full well 
that some of bis co-villagers will take his cattle 
out in the moroing when the Utter goes to tend bis 
own cattle, will offer his family a share of the froits 
and roots which he may collect in the forest and will 
see that everything is dose for the family which 
would have been done bad the villager been present 
In s tribe which rec^^nisee no prohibited degrees 
in marriage the standard of sexual morality must 
neceseaiily be low, for the absence of any control¬ 
ling taboo regarding sexual intimacy would encourage 
eexual license to the extreme. But very different 
is the case with the Eorwas. There is no privileged 
familiarity between potential mates or joking rela¬ 
tionship which may encourage the use of obscene 
language or romping with the potential mate trans- 
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oending the limits of decency. Not that mutual 
seleotioQ is abseut amoogat the Korwas ; as a 
matter of fact most of the marriages are arranged 
by the parties concerned while the parents or the 
elders nod assent; but in all marriages which are 
arranged by the parents, the bridegroom as well 
as the bride have a significant hand in the conau* 
mmat)on of the unioti and no marriage is possible 
without the consent of the oontraoting parties. 

Bun-away marriages are not infrequent but 
divorces are. This may be due to the social 
stigma placed on women who are divorced for the 
latter seldom get husbands. Korwa women are 
regarded as partners for weal or woe and are 
accorded equal treatment by the men. They are 
always consulted by their huabande and in the 
sphere of domestic life their voice must be heard. 
Children are well cared foe aud family life centres 
round the mother. The wo me a are generally hardy 
and at times quite resourceful. 'Widow marriage Is 
allowed and sometimes widows are preferred 
to maidens. In many cases the bride is older than 
the bridegroom and this disparity of age does in 
no way affect the mu teal relationship between 
husband and wife. The utility of women is generally 
recognised and consequently they are better treated 
than they used to be before. The most important 
cause of divorce apparently is intrigue with a 
member of another caste whioh is to the Korwas 
the greatest offence imaginable and no compromise 
is possible or permissible by the tribal council. 
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Bat such intrigaes v/hea con6aed to the members 
of the tribe are oot seriooaty takeo and the council 
winks at any mAltreatment accorded to the wife 
should any such act, secret or overt, be discovered 
by the hosband or his people. Monogamy being 
the rn)e, the women are generally faithful to their 
husbands, but oases have been discovered in which a 
woman deserts her husband and permanently cohabits 
with some other member of the tribe even in her 
own village. But tbia does not mean that social 
ties are loose. The sanctity of domoatio life ie 
luaiotained by the woman whose coneervative out* 
look forbids her to make any advance in her aooial 
or religious life. She refoaes all experiments, shrugs 
her shoulders at all iDDOvations, and the traditions 
and usages of the tribe are thus accepted as 
eacroaanot from which no deviation is possible. 

The Korwaeare apairilineal as well as patrilocal 
people. Property is transmitted through the 
male, and the daughters are only entitled to 
muotenaaoe. Marriage is generally coafined to 
the village which is more or less ' aa endogamous 
group. The bride has to be purchased aud 
brideprioe has been ftsed by the tribal eounoil. 
The bride price is paid io ooins as well as in 
kind. Five to ten rupees seem to be the average 
rate plus about two maunds of rica The latter ie 
more essential than the former. The dowry 
generally offered is a piece of cultorable plot of 
land where the couple can raise seme crops just 
enough to nuuntain tbemselvee if they so desire 
but the size of the plot is determined by the 
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amount of land at one’s disposal, for m partitioning 
the bolding due care is taken to see that tbe 
family after disposing of a share of the land to the 
oonple doea not fell short of land for its own 
maintenance. Even now the practice seems to be 
to offer a portion of the culturahle waste lands 
within the boundary of the village which the 
headman or sapurdar of the village is entitled to 
settle with the villagers on payment of a nominal 
rent. Pamily property is held by the eldest 
male member of the family, generally by the 
father of the family, and the sods have to set 
up separate houses as soon as they marry. 
Danghters marry out, though not out of the 
village. The family land is jointly tilled and the 
produce of the field is distributed amongst the 
parents and the eons after a portion hns been 
set aside for paying the rent aud the interest on 
the family debt if there be any. The ebare of 
produce which falls to each family does not meet 
the entire demand of the family and so it has 
to be supplemented by fruits and roots from the 
forest. 


m. FOLEGTOTOM AND FOLKLORE OF THE 
SYLHET DISTRICT IN INDIA. 

Br Tadha Nath Bhattacba luit. Bidta Bikod^ n. a. 


1. (a) The worship of Khaia Cha)idi (also called 
Darai) arec if performed by Brab' 
Worship by reqoiree the services of an 

ower castes. lower caste (celled 

Ganoa). The latter daoces before the deity and 
performs worship of the deity separately on a 


pot. 

(b) Id the worship of Kap or Kftbya Durga 
jaijtl, similarly, there is a twofold performance,—one, 
by the BrAbman priest, and the second, by the 
KapaIis— a lower c)a«s of people—who also sin^ 
and dance before the deity. 

(o) The worship of the Nava Grahas or the 
Nise Planets is conducted by slower olsas of priests 
called Daibsjnse or Gacaks. In some cases the 
worship of Grabss la perlortoed by bi^h-csste 
BrAhmans also, bat the offer)nj^a are given 
away to Gaoaks, as the aeceptaoce thereof makes 
the BrAhman poh'fa or falleo from his elevated 
position io the coQjrDoolty. A Sirni (offering) to pirs 
or MussulcDaQ saints is given through Mollas 
though the donor may be a Hindu. 

2. The Sun is the giver of Health. On a Sunday, 
on the seventh day of the Moon, 
Worship of and on the last day of the luontb, 

the Sun. worship of the Sun is performed. 

Often the p^d is performed on 
the reflected image of tbs Sun in the water in a 
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miniature pond dug in the yard for the occasioo. 
On Sundays in the Month of Magb, the worship of 
the SuQ U performed with great pomp. At that time 
the devotees remain standiog the whole doy and enjoy 
neither meal nor protection from sunshine. In 
days of yore the devotees would take a lamp in 
hand, plunge themselves Into water at suoriee, 
and standing in water naval deep, they would 
look towards the Sun, ahifting the direction of 
their faces from east to west as the Sun would 
move in its diurnal course till it set down when 
the devotsee would come out of the wa(er to take 
their food. Only very lately the oastom was to 
remain standing ou land at a tpot, looking towards 
the Sun with a lamp in hand. Now-a days, however^ 
the worshippers only abstain from sitting down and 
enjoying their meafs and taking shelter in the house, 
and those who fee) difheulty even in this much, 
observe fasting only. But even now the position 
of the wick‘end of the lamp is shifted from east 
tosouth'i>a«t, south'south'west and west, according to 
the course of the Sun in Winter. The lamp is 
not DOW kept in the hands but is placed near the 
pond in the yard dug for the pu ;<2 proposes. 
Formerly both males and females would observe 
the solemn rite, but oow^a^days the males seldom 
do it. The Sun is believed to have no teeth, heoce 
bis meal consists only of rice and milk. After 
sunset the females walk round the pond and 
sing songs til) it is dark when they go and break 
thoir fast, 

In almost every rite and every worship an 
Aryhya to the Sun is a sine </va non. *Arghya* 
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ia an offering of a mixture of grass, rice and 
water. 

3. As the SuQ moves from east to weet via 
south, thus Wk. >*£, so the Hindus move 

round the temple of Vishon or the Salagrato Stone 
(emblem of Visbou) or Tulasi tree from East 
tsa South to West aud fiotn West via North 

H 

to East thus, W0S. We know of no case in 
s 

nbich women after childbirth are exposed to the 
Sun. Nor is there toy belief of oonoeption 
through the rays of the Sqg. 

The Swastika emblem is used in some of the ritee. 

4. There is no l^end or custom connected with 
the worlhip of the moon in Sylhet Only on the 
night of the anoiversaiy of Srikrisbna's birth-day, 

(eighth day of the waning moon of tbe month of 
Srivapa) an Aryhya is offered to the moon. 

Besides the stories that are given in the 
Pu^nas regard log the Moon's black spots, (which 
we need not reconot) there is a popular 
belief among the Hindus that en old woman resides 
in the moon wbo is busy with her apiodle and 
the dark spots are nothing bnt that oreature. 
The thread-like substances that are wafted by the 
wind on a 6ae day in the autamn season generally, 
are called tbe '*01d woman's threads". According 
to eome Mnssalmans, the dark spots are nothing 
bnt the rows of palm trees, and according to 
others the spots represent a woman threshing corn 
with a dog by her aide. 
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There is no belief in the moon aa a healer of 
diseases nor is thero any custom in this part of 
the country of drinking lunar rays. 

Generally speaking, tbs Vaishnavite ceremonies 
{such as D&l, Jhulan) are performed in the 
Full Mood, while the Sakta ceremonies (euch aa 
Mahalaya. KaU piija&Q.) take place in the New 
Moon. Every new mooo is taken by the orthodox 
Hindus as an auspicioue occasion for PArvana 
Srftddha_offering oblations to the manes of fore¬ 

fathers. But the above are what the PurAin«« 
Tantrae prescribe and do not come under the purview 
of ^folklore*. 

There is a* ceremony of offering cakes on the 
full moou day of the month of Magh—called 
Agni-Pnrnima, At night, PuIm or cakes with 
puddings io them, are interred in a hole dug in 
the yard and a twig from the jiyube tree is planted 
thereon. The whole yard, or the part of it near 
the hole, is painted with A'liparvN (paintings in 
white liquid made of rioe-powdor). 

5. The legend in connection with the eolipso 
is what is recorded in the MctliUhhdi'dtaf which 
is the old story of Rfthu's swallowing the Sun 
and the Moon. Any religious act performed at 
the time of the eclipse brings to the doer a merit 
thousand fold as much as that earned by the 
same act at au ordinary moment. So the people 
give away to the poor and to Brahmans gold, rice, 
Cows (esp. tawny Cows called KapUa) or visit 
temples of deities, perform ablution b its the Ganges, 
or even in ordinary water, mutter Tantra*ic 
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mantras, cbant Sankirtan hymns. People abstain from 
food from some time before the eclipse till it is 
over,—aa to eat daring eclipse u ould bring in Grihioi 
or Dyspepsia. For seven days after the eclipse people 
do not stir out of their houses for a journey to 
any place. All these are iojunctions of the S'OiCras, 
hence no sabjeete of folklore, but there is one 
custom which may be each a subject: at the time 
of eclipse the he use wife would stick an iron* bar 
into the earth, If there is a woman encienie in 
the family she is aUo to remain standing ereoh 
This id done to prevent the embryo from being 
crooked or of abnormal shape, straightness of the 
iron I bar and the erect posture of the woman 
are believed to keep the fmtus straight. This practice 
is followed by Hindus as well as Mussalmans. 

To Hindus as well as to Muasslmans, the 
eclipse is an inauspicious pbepomecon : it forebodes 
calamltses. The Mussalmans, too, recite their 
prayers at that moment 

6. There is no custom of star-worship. Only 
ou the birth day anniversary, one worships the 
particular nak^hatra or constellation under whose 
aspect a child wae born. This is according to 
the &’Sslrn8. 

The Kainbow is believed to be the very bow which 
Hamohandra broke on the occasion of bis marriage 
(vide Adikund^^ of the R^mayana) and for this 
it is called IlSmdho.na. The following adage shows 
the popular belief as to its appearance. 

^ ^ fiw nfirw, 
ufiji) ^ vmt I 
&o. kc, &c. 


FolhGustom ^ Folklore oj ^Ae Sylhet DisJrtci. 

(PtibS dfuytvti nit harishan 
Paschimo dhenu sugar shoshanj 

t 

A bow in tb$ £aat brings constsot rains, 

A bow in tbo West an ocean drains. 

The Milky way is styled “Kapilarclara” or tho 
way of the tawciy cow. The Celestial Cow, 
8urabbi goes to grase by this route. 

7. The Eartfi is one of the eight forms of Siva 
and, as snob, receives worship daily when aHinda 
worships Siva. BrivbtDans, before eating their moals, 
give a portion of it to the Earth on the ground. It is 
prescribed in the S^astrae to ask forgivenssa before 
planting the foot on the earth after getting up from 
the bed at day-break. 

If a fiower slips down to the ground, it Is not 
generally used for worship : it is ominous if any idol 
falls to the ground. A lamp or a conob-sholl also 
must not be placed on the ground. 

When parents die, or a woman loses her 
husband, the children or the wife sleep on earth 
till the expiry of awuo4 (Jit, unoldanliocae generated 
by death or birth, among near kinsfolk). Cortaln 
rites also require the votaries to sleep on 
the earth, Women in their menses sleep on the ground. 
Among the Mussalmans, the Shias sleep on the 
ground during the ten days of Mubarram. 

a. It is said that 49 V^yus (winds) conspired 
to take birth together in the womb of Indra’s 
mother Aditi. Indra feared the loss of the kingdom 
of Heaven, and so divided them into 49 pieces 
in the mother’s womb. After the birth, whenever 
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the wiads tried to unite together, Indra hurled 
his thunder. This conatant warfare led the gods 
to think on the matter sorioual^ and then ^uTARged 
the matter thua ; ihe winds were never to try to 
unite udIosb the heavens were clondy, and, unloas 
they actually united, Indra should not hurl his 
thunder. It is therefore that when At the time 
of foul weather the winds unite and pat forth 
their lastre (which is lightning) Indra sends down 
his thunder and ssparatea them. 

Some say by thunder Judra drives a way evil 
apirita and Oightning’ is tbo lustre of the thunder. 

The story of tho origin of thunder from the 
bones of the saint Dadhiohi is told in the Mahn* 
bhurata. 

Tho Musaalmnns believe that hy thunder the 
celestial meeaongers (called feniias) keep away tho 
satdllitea of Satan from Heaven. 

0. It ie the common faith that a tortoise 
occupies the nethermost pr^sition underneath the 
Earth: on this is a serpenand on the serpent is an 
Elephant. When any of the three creatures moves 
its limbs, tho earth quakes. 

After the big earthquake of June 18D7, it 
has beoome the popular faith that the inhabitants' 
of this planet have become sinful, so much so that 
even the motherly patient Earth can bear their 
iniquities no longer and so has been trylog to 
shake them off her surface } 

The ordinary Mussel man believes that the 
earth rests on the horns of a bull which has a 
mosquito at its side. Whenever the bull tries to shake 
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it« h&ad, thd ddrth quakes^ but the moequito stings 
him by way of a warning not to shake the head, 
and so the bull keeps qaiet. This Bull rests upon 
a fish, the 6&h lives in the water and the water 
U in Chaos. 

To Hindus the earthquake forebodes evil. No 
Hindu would undertake a journey within 7 days 
after an earthquake. Even marriages and other 
ceremonies are postponed if an earthquake takes place 
shortly before the appointed date. But after June 
1807, from which date the earthquake has 
become a very frequent and familiar phenomenon 
in this part of the country, it ie not much cared 
for. 

10. Rivers Belari near Bekiteka (Habigunj), 
Barak near Badarpur, Snun Ghat in the Haor 
Ghungiyajuri, Pantltlrtha in I^aur and the spring 
oallod Braroha Kupd^ near Mantala and Madhab 
Oherra in Patharla, are regarded as sacred at spool ded 
times in the year, when people flock to them for 
bathing. The females throw oil and vennillion 
into the water atid the males perform the wor* 
ship of Qanga and throw into it live pigeons, goats,' 
sheep or even buffaloes. Sometimes, the beast or the 
bird is thrown into the water after being sacrificed. 

There is no superstition against saving a 
drowning person. Ceremonies poformed at digging 
and dedicating of wells are what is prescribed 
in the Bhostras. 

The water of a well is con! and is believed to 
cure delirium and dyspepsis. 

There are no sacred lakes in this district. 
But,, there are sacred or rather ‘inspirwl' welU 
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and ponds, accounts of some of which are given 
below : Id the town of Sylhet there is a well 
called A'hkelbarer Koa; a potion of its water is 
believed by the Muhmmedans to give flits? or 
intellect. 

In Ranga Papgan.l (North Sylhet), there ie a 
tank called S.'it*p(Vvi or ‘seven*banked’ owing to its 
heptftgonal eize, If anybody suffering from tertian 
fever bathes in ib> he gets oured. 

In the Pargana Gudharah opposite to the 
town of Sylbet, on tbe other side of the river 
Soma, there is nn old pond called Jiblipukur. Soth 
Hindus and Muss aim an s offer simi on its bank, 
and Hindus even saoriBce animals there. Barren 
women drink water out of it to get children. 

One Gaurkisor Sen of Ita became a Mu^saUnan 
and wss oalled Sndak Ali : he wrote a book 
called Haddthifur in which he held up to ridicule 
the foibles and superstitious of both tbe Hindus 
and Mussalmans. About Jibli«tank his lines are^ 
effsrff Kreiiff grkr utt i 

STOT t5T ttw m II 

Srihafper dahkinc fdlao 5u9*nifl n«d7r pflr; 
ffliafer pani kfiAiU Ufa hatha tar, 

South of Sylhet on Surma’s bank there is Jibli Tank; 
That would give a child to him who Ita water drank. 

According to the Mussalmans, Khaje Khijir is tbo 
Lord of water, where Im resides invisible. It ia 
only the piou.s devotees who can sccui’e hie favour. 
Hindus believe that water-gods reside below large 
tanks. Itf>* .s*iid that in the good old limes, when 
anybody Imd to perform some big ceremony, 
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he would get yeseels, diebes etc. out of the taok; 
he had only to throw some beteMea?es ioto the 
taak» by way of inpooatiou, on the night before the 
ceremoDy and on the next morning there would bo a 
heap of vessels etc. on the tank. After the oere- 
inony was over, the utenslle were returoed with 
clue •revereooe. It so happeued at last, that a maid< 
aervaot coueealed a vessel, and the water^deity refused 
to accept any back. When the burglar went to the 
tank an irou-chain held her fast at the feet, and 
when people tried to get the chain ashore, they 
found it of immeasurable length. Then the master 
of the house dreauierl that a vessel was wanting 
because of the burglary of the maid*servant; the 
voasci was found out and nil were then returned. 
Another version is that thn maid*£crvant was nlforod 
as a saenHod; some say that all of the house 
wont down beneath the tank end rose no more. At 
i^ny rate, the custom of the gift of vessels to the 
tank'deity censed from that incident and tins 
story is told of almost all big tanks. 

II. There is no saored mountain in this 
dUtrict. DewAn-sii in the Laur Hills and the 
Siddhes war’s Til a near Badarpur are held in 
reverence: but both of bliem he^lcog to other 
districts, rfis. Khasi Hills and CAchflr respeetdvely. 

Common people who gu t<i the hills for 
eoUeebtng forest produce give <5^rns (offeriuge) to 
jww, or offer soeriBces to tho spirit of the Woods and 
hills. So they enn bo said to have a religious 
dread in climbing hills. 

According to Mussalmins, Rh^a Iluis alioM 
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Syed Jahan alias Mir Arpin ifi the lord of rooun* 
t&inB. Through his Djeroy^ people escape from the 
rciluence of genii infesting the hills. There is a 
Dar(ftJ (shrine) of this pir fa the DhalAipar 
hills. People ascending the bills give there. 

He is generally invisible; but if some processes 
Hre performed, ho may be visible: these proce^es 
Are known only Co pious devotees. 

On the bank^ of the Kbow&i River, there is a 
dai-g/i of Shah Gasi in ^e AssampArA bills near 
ViS'gAcn (Habigunj). This Qiist rides on a tigor. 
People going to the bills, give Stm there and 
tins gives them safety against tigers and genii, 

13. Indra Is the presiding deity over the 
cloud and rains. In times of drought people 
worship Indra. 

There is a class of village sorceress csllecf 
**PbiraW* (lit Turners), also called HirAls. 
By nianfrcu and medicines they aro believed 
Co be able to stop or avert storm and hails, 
and they are so called (phirals nr turners) 
hooauso (boy can turn away storms and hails. 
They are Appointed by oultivators to protect the 
bwa crop, mustard nr sesamum from hail storm, 
and are remunerated either in cash or in kind, 
if however the harvest ie damaged, the people 
do nnt pay the phirnf, or pay him less. If it 
hails copiously in the village and not in the field, 
iho inference ia to the credit of the ‘phirAl* who 
is supposed to have turned the course of the hail 
from ti)e field, If Mie reverse of the abov© takes 
place, people infer that the plUral of the 
neighbouring village has directed the course of 
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the hail-storm to tboir take the calamity 

to be the result of the wrath of their own fhirol 
if be waa paid leas in the previous year. The 
Pbir^ls bury various inediciDes underneath tbo 
ground both in people’s houses anci in their 
Bolds; this process is called ‘^Qub-gura*’. 

Women perform the following rites to invoke rains 

(a) They set a siatsrlese spinster to get 
a quantity of salt by begging from three 
(for 2^) houses, have it buried in one breath 
underground where eaves-drops fall. 

(b) A boy is asked to get the uost of a 
orow or of a pkechkona. bird and bury it in odq 
breath underneath water. 

(o) Two frogs arc caught: uuo is snpposod 
to bo male and tho other a female : tboir inook* 
marriage is then oelebrated by moving tho female 
frog round the n;alc one sc von timos : tho women 
sing, dauco and cry u Iv. h e>t that ticoo. 

(d) They make olroular holes in the ground 
with their heela Tbo throwing of the Sivalinga 
or SAlagram stone into water is also supposed 
to draw down rains. With the same object, people 
sometimes throw papers or leaves into water after 
writing on it the name of the Goddess *^Durga” 
several times. Mubammadau boys and girls 
beg rice and pice from people and therewith give 
Simi to pir (? K.baja Kbijir) for getting rains. 

On the abatement of a bail storm, it is the custom 
to read aloud a prayer of the goddess Durgu 
from Chaiidl. People also take tbs names of 
Bbimaaena and HanuiDanj( both sons of the Wind-god 
Vayn) during storm, 
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Hiodas as well ae MuBsalmaQS bury leeches 
bolow the ground if tbe r&ins be inceseaDt. 
This leads to the oessatioc of raioa. Tbe Mus- 
aalmans also make a figure of a man 
a guest, as they say) with rags, and beemenra 
the figure with oil ; then placiug a load of rico etc. 
on ic they buru the samo at the time of rains 
for its cessation. 

18. Tbe follow log hmtas or oeremonlea are 
performed by women 

Mangel ChamU* Sankara, PanohamT, Latita 
Snptarur, Durvusajm;, AmAbasya, Tapa, Ana eta, 
Savitrl, Sbash^hi, Kebetrapa), Fhulka, Eulkar, 
Bh&laiUar and many ethers. 

A woman oanuot perform Jo^nas and the worship 
of Vishnu, Durga, &c. 

There is a ceremony performed by Mahamma- 
dan women only : it is oalled “oaktam*'. By this 
thoy aseortain when one would be married. They 
gather tegethor at night and slog songs. They 
take A bud iu tbe name of the man whose 
marriage time is to be ascertained. They put 
this bud into a hollow cake, and make an oSering 
of this cake to God. After a certain period they 
open out the bud from the cake and if they 
Bnd it dower, they infer that tbe time of marriage 
of tbe person is not very far off. 

14. If a S&lagTom stone called Dadhiharntra 
Cliakra, be immersed in water, there must be rains. 
But a real stone of that kind is not very 
common. ’ 
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15. The felliQg of meteors ia looked upon as 
portending some evil. Any suspicions ceremony 
is postponed if a metepr U seem falling previous 
to the oocseion. 

CHsms II. 

15. Hanuman is respected and called H&havir 
(great hero): (a sort of sweet meats) is a 

favourite with him aod so this is given in his 
worship — which is very rarely performed in this 
district. A Hag (Bhwaja) is hoisted in bis name 
near the extremity of a village. This will prevent 
epidemics and geoli from attacking the place. 

Bhimasena is not worshipped. 

Nor is Bhlibma worshipped. But on the 8tb 
day of the waning moon of the month of MAgh» 
libation of water is offered to Bhishma : indeed this 
is done according to iS'ilstros throughoat India, 

17. There ie scarcely a village inhabited by 
the middle classes that has not a presiding deity 
of Its own; some of tbs very famous deities 
are 

(a) Kali of Kasha Ban^c(c/^n^.*~Thd deity 
is a big circular stone. A Hindu of Ban^a- 
chang named Kessra Misra is said to haye come 
to the place in a boat. He saw a cAur where 
he alighted with hie stone*deity for worshipping 
her. When finished, he tried to get her into the 
boat but could not. He dreamt at night that the 
placAwould be a populous vill^e and that she would 
not leave the place. Soon the CAur extended 
rapidly and the present town of Baniyachaog was 
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built. This goddess has now an image and a 
•pucoa building for residence. 

(b) Knll of Sughar.^ One Gangagovinda 
Majumdar went on business to Murshidabad in 
Nabab Alivardi's time. There a Sanyasi owned this 
deity; the deity is said to have appeared in a dream 
and asked him to deliver her to Gangagovinda in 
whose house she desired to live. This goddess is 
daily worshipped by priesta of GaDgagovinda's 
family. 

(o) Jungtivxera Maknd^va and K&li of Datta 
Both are said to have been excavated out 
of a tank. They are of great fame and aro daily 
worshipped by preists of Dattagrflm. 

(d] .Fdsudeva of PcmcAa Khanka .—The image 
is a beautiful one aud was, it is said, found in a 
boat with that of another deity during reclaimation 
of a tank. The disooverer dreamt that the image of 
Basudeva was to be given to a Brahman of 
Par^sara Gntra of Supjtala to be worshipped by 
him and that of the other deity was to be given 
to the King of Jaintia. Basudeva is since then 
worshipped regularly by the descend ante of that 
Brdhman. 

(e) BdiSudtva, of Jagannaihpnr .imago is 
exactly similar to that of its the namesake in Paucha* 
khaiicla and it was miraculonely found. It ia also 
worshipped daily by Brahmana but very poorly, 

({) Himxai Mahad&v of Bolisin. —Th^ 
is reputed to be of great power. People with 
a malady keep hair uncut in this deity's name 
and come here to shave themselves clean. The 
deity has hereditary priests as worshippers. 
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(g) Kali of PhayuT JcdrOia.—Thk od 9 of the 
Slpifhs described in the Puranas.—The left leg of 
Sati the consort of Si 7a fell here. People frora all 
parte of India (^esp. SannyasU) come beref though 
very rarely as the locality is accessible with 
difficulty. There are hereditary priests to worahip 
the deity d«ly. The second Pith in Sylhet cannot 
be traced no^. 

(h) Rupnaih Mahadev near Jainti>’apur.—X 
linga of high antiquity and of ^reat fame. There 
ia a fair held here at Siva*rfttri time (in March 
generally). A priest goes from Jaintrapur town 
every Monday for worshipping the deity. A visitor 
must either take his own priest or give notioe to 
this one if he goes on any other wsek*day. This 
is owing to the locality being in tbs hills about 
2^ miles from Jaintrapur town where only Kh^isis 
dwell. The place is within .the Jaintia Hills 
District. 

(i) Sidhheeivar Mahadev—near Badarpw .— 
The place is known to be Kapilci^erains or an abode of 
the sage Kapila (author of the S'Ankhya philosophy). 
There are always to be seen at this plaoe Saanyaeis 
by whom the worship is performed. A fair is 
held in bis honour every year at the Barnoi time 
(in April generally). This place is now iu the 
.district of Caohar. 

(j) Mahaprethhu of Dkakodakshin.^ The 
great prophet of Nadiya—Ohaitanya'-was the sou 
of a BrAhman of this place who resided at 
Kavadftipa afterwards. It is eaid that Obaitanya 
once came here to see hie grandmother wlio 
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expfeSsed wish io see him afwjsys, whereopon, 
miraoulously be ^ave ah wooden statue of himselff 
immediately for her eoeioiafion. This statue is 
worshipped by the agnates of his father^ regularly. 
There are fairs held oo Sundays in the month of 
Chaitra ( March-April); even people from distant 
parts of the country oome to visit the plane. 

{k) Jiam i^ris^na c/^ichan^l .—Rem Krishna, 
like Cbaitanya, Is a deified hero. He was a 
Sadre (Bas) by birth—but was very pious 
and acquired great spiritual powers. He had 
a good many dieoiplcs m eouseqUenee. The 
Akhri (or shrine) at Bithangal oontains hie relioa 
to whioh daily worship is performed by Bairagis. 
This saiot is very popular with the common people of 
the locality and hU fame has extended eveu to 
distant places. People fiock in numbers with presents 
to this shrine which it one of the richest in 
East Bengal. 

(I) JaffannK>ha*i of Mnchhv2ya, —He was Ram 
Krishna's spiritual guide, now deified.. 

(in) Savdnanrftt 0 / 6»va iila. 

(n) JsfoAtl-XafoAm; of Jainpur and the Bftayrva 
and BIy<tiravi of Orivs {neck) priAo —Sati’a 
neok fell here. 

1$. It is not the invariable practice here to 
select and instal a deity along with the starting 
of a new settlement or village: but villages have 
their local deities established in the following 
manner:^-' 

(a) If tbs landlord be a Sokia, he will 
eFMt a temple of Kalif if a VShbnava a shrine 
of Tishiiu sb on, 
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(V) If the majority of the viHagtt^s be 
YffishD&Tes they would eetablUb ad Akhfa 
(ehriae) with images of B^b?t and Krishna, or 
of Mah&sarabbu. 

(o) If the krcaliby be infested by snakes 
the local deity would be Mauasn^-the mother of 
Snakes. 

(d) Often if the villagers be all Mussal* 
m^s, a Dargrt shrine) is started. 

The inatailatioa of the Hindu deitiea is made 
by a united worship in a grand scale by ail the 
villagers. The worship ie performed in the roaucer 
prescribed in the S^Astras. If the god be Vishnu’s 
incarnation, a feast with cnantiog of songs—known 
as takes place in addition. The deity is 

supported either by the landlord or by voluntary 
oootributioQs by the villagers. 

A Hussalman pir does not require daily worship. 
His installation consists only in a big jSimi by 
the local Musealmans. 

19. Lakshmi is decidedly the goddess of crops, 
but as nowhere she has any permanent shrine 
she cannot be called a ‘local deityOn the sowing 
and on the reaping da^e, her worship is performed. 
Only a naibedi/a (offering consisting of rice, 
plfUQtaios and molasses) suffices for her but the 
females pmot from the door to the place of 
the roiddle^post (called madhyam-ptUS) of the 
main house with a solution of water aud 
pondered rice. No part^oulaf deity is regarded in the 
district as the preserver of cattle. The deities 
mentioned in para 17 antCf are almost without 
eXee{>tioU presented with a poiful of milk aa 
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li proper offering;. If a cow is supposed to be 
barren or ite calves die soon after birtb, it is the 
custom with the people. a?p. of the Halsgauj quarter 
to promise a oalf of the eacoe oow to the 
Ram Krishna shrine at Bitbsugal, and the vow 
is never broken. 

Gowmoo Musaalmana as also Hindus have 
a belief that unless they offer Simi to tbo 
Pir their cattle will die; so they offer Simi of 
milk, rice, sugar, plaintaio etc. to the 
nameless ^»r. Xussalman orthodoxy however 
disfavours this idea and the poet Sadak Ali 
wrote,— 

wf tn anra nt i 

Pirer slrni na karile garu biohhur mar5 
Kon pir kar be^a kefa chinO tftrO. 

Give no nrni to Pir, then see your cattle die, 

But know ye who he ie, what parentage high. 

20. Bhairab is worshipped occasionaily, i. e. 
when to avert some evil eep. from the spirits, 
a person takes a vow for his worship. The 
worship is conducted in the manner prescribed 
In the S'aslrwi. Ganeea is worshipped on every 
occasion of a it is strictly enjoined to 

offer him pujil first and then to perform any other 
religious ritse. In that oose he gets only 
rice, water, tender grass (Darhi) aud nothing more. 
He is not known to be separately worshipped. 
Matris or the Mothers (altogether 16) are worshipped 
generally on the occasion of celsbratlDg conjugal cere¬ 
monies, e. g. Ahhyudayika srSddha (before a marriage 
and a second marriage), simantonnayana etc.). 
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the simantonnayana c&remoaj ie performed in 
the manner prescribed in the S'aatras, for the 
protection of the foetus in the sixth or the eighth 
month from the date of conception. The females 
generally take a tow to worship Rupeswari 
alius Rupasiif the child Utss after a safe delivery. 
Rupeswari is also called “Bana Durga’* or Durga 
of the jungle, as her worship is performed in or 
near by a wood. No other sylvan deity is 
known» 

Chapter HI. 

21. Raksha Koli and Smasan Kftli aie wor¬ 
shipped on the occasion of an outbreak of Cholera. 
Raksbn Sell’s form differs from that of the Kali 
par excellence, in that the former's complexion is 
white and heads three and bands six. Smasan 
Kali ie so called perhaps because after worship the 
statue is placed on the cremation ground. Sitala is 
worshiped on the occasion of a small-pox epidemio. 
The above worships are conducted by the \?hole 
viUagers in the manner prescribed in the Tantrae. 
Even the Mussalmans sometimes join in them, la 
Cholera times the vill^ers abo perform the Hati 
Sanklrtan almost every night. 

No particular vvorship ie made at the time of a 
fever epidemic but in any case of hopelessness of 
recovery the people of the patient take a 
vow of the worship of KaU or Dorga or Vishnu 
or Bana-Durga (Rupeswarr) or any other deity at 
their choice; females also perform a Brata called 
Jarft-Jari on such oocasloo& 

On the occasion of an outbreak of Cholera, 
Mussalmans, who believe that such viaitatiooB 
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&r6 due to God’^ auger on account the iniquities 
of mankind to which the genii infeating the 
village also join^ procure a good cow or goat or pony, 
garland it with fiowere^ and tying round iU 
Qdok a new cloth to which 5 pice and 5 knotfula 
of dee are fastened, make It walk round the 

village and drive it away at dead of night: 

all evils are balived to go away with it. 

22. Epidemics themselves are looked upon as 
evil spirits, and Co drive them away religious 
perforraaoces mentioned in the last paragraph 

are performed. In order to prevent them 
from entering the villagej earthen cups with 
symbolio manPras (incanUtions), and in the case of 
Muesalroans with verses from the Koran 

written on them are placed on bamboo posts at 
the corners of the village. The people are enjoined 
to observe oleanlloess, physical as well as, if possible, 
spiritual. Persons wear charmed amulets, or 
some kinds of article made of eight metsle, or 
wear rings made of diamond, emerald or other 
preoious atones. During epidoroice, people never 
go alone to the woods or fields. 

In cases of cattle disease, the Hindus worship 
QhOfcbapdl and both the Hindus and Muasalmans 
give Sirni to Plrs. 

2$. It is the custom to drive away trifling 
diseases, such as headache, Btomaob-aohe ^o. by 
charmed water, salt, ginger ko, Threads yellow 
or blue, called Kamo, and whits mustard, are 
necessary in some cases of exorcism of diseases. 
On hhwya leaves are written mantras and, then 
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tbe le&f IS folded and wound faat with the ropes 
(called K%cbh } made of the blue or the yellow 
thread, and worn oa tbe person in as amulet. 
Tbe village sorcerer cures hysteria by throwing 
a bandfnl of white mustard on the person of tbe 
diseased, with mutteriog of mantras^ 

To core tertian &ver, the diseased is required 
to carry on the head a load of uodean and trifling 
things such as a broken wioD0>7er {kuls), tattered 
wooden or leather shoes, skull of a dead 
cattle, eta, and throw them ou at the 
tri'junction of paths. Tbe disease is believed to 
be transferred to any one who treads on these 
trivial articles. 

The Mussalcoan also believes in tbe exor¬ 
cism of diseases by supernatural means. The 
following are some of those methods: rubbing 
the body with apdls (verses) from the Koran, wea> 
ring of charmed amulets, drinking of water obtained 
by washing a plaintain leaf or an utensil on 
which some ebaun has been written, besmearing the 
body with the dust of the threshold charmed, cutting 
slightly the seat of tbe disease in the body 
with a charmed knife, intimidating as it were 
tbe disease by uttering charms with the root of a 
certain plant in band, etc. 

In this coouectioD, there is a curious prao- 
rice among the Kahammadans, called ‘^Nis’adekhi’’ 
(vision at mid-night). In order to know whether 
or not, and by what means a diseased parson 
would be cured, a man carried in a vessel some 
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food ftt midoight, placds it OQ tho tri-j auction 
of roads, retirea from the spot aod listens 

attentively if any thing la heard. The sound 

then heard gives the required information. 
The ouetom of Hajernt (or invitation of spirito) 
by mullahs may also be mentioned : by 
this they know bow, i. e. by what otferi ngs 
eta, the diseases of a person would leave 
him. 

^4. No inaianoe of religious danae is known. 

25. The village ojhds are generally men 
of low oaate, yet they are held in regard by 
villagers because of their powers. Their servioes 
are sought whenever a person is bitten 
by a snake or attooked by a spirit, or smitten 
with a malady of doubtful diagnosis. Their 
method of treatment oonsists of uttering mantras 
(or verses from the Koran if they ere bCuseal* 
mane), rubbing the body of the diseased, giving 
charmed amulets etc. Their pharmacopenia 
contains do liet of costly materials but only of 
things like white mustard, blue aod yellow 
thread, rootSi common plants etc. They do 
not generally accept any remu Deration for 
thoir labour and those who do, are eatisBod 
with any thing (say a piece of cloth) given 
them. It is biuding on the ojkds to oome at 
once to the house of the patient whenever 
called for. . 

2 <). OBeriug is made of coins otc. (but 
not of n»gs) to aaored trees, wells, tanks, rivers 
eto., such as the Seora tree at Deorgachh in the 
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Habiganj sQ^divtsioD whii:^ receives each offe^gSi 
the well et the Sb&h Jelal'e temple Iq the Sj’lbet 
town acd that at Maejhs&aSci in Pargana Bsr&para 
in Karimganj. 

27. Aq;^ roethod of traneferriog a disease 
from one person to another is not known,* bat 
IQ this oonneotion the treatment of tertalo fever, 
as given in para 23 anu may he perused. 

28. It is the custom in some places to let 
loose the goat offered to Rupee war: (or Bana^ 
DurgA) after rending its ear with a naiUeutter, 
insted of saoridoing it with a sword. 

Oaaptbr IV. 

29. The Hindus show respect to their ancestors 

by offering libations of water in their names, by per* 
forming their Sriiddha ceremony on tbe amiiversary 
day of their death, besides immediately after 
their death, by performing SrAddba ceremony on 
auspicious occasions, e. g. marriage, cbUd-birth 
and on a visit to Gaya. These done 

in obedience to the inunctions. of tbe 
S'astras. 

Tbe Mabammadans won id give Sirni (offtirmg) 
in tbe name of God and feed Fakirs and poor 
people, and the merit that would arise out of the 
act they transfer to tbe manes of their fore¬ 
fathers. Similarly they also employ Mullahs 
to read Koran Sbariff and allow the merit there¬ 
of to be credited to the forefathers. They also 
employ Mullahs to pray to God at the site of 
their ancestors’ int^ment and feed Fakirs, 
poor people and the Mullahs for booefft of their 
ancestors. 
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The Hindus b6]i67e the spirit {atmd) to be 
immortal—though the form assumed hj the dead 
immediately after the demise is no doubt as frail 
as the humman form, The re'birth of the spirit 
depends on the Karma (works) done in the past 
life and it may or may not ooour in the shape 
of a child to the family that belonged to the 
spirit in ice past birth. 

The Muhammadans do not believe in the immor* 
tality of the spirit after death and in ita rebirth 
in any shape. 

80. No tomb can be referred to in this 
dUtriot as working miraolea. 

The Hindu deified saints of the district are 
roentionsd in para 17, (j) (k) and (I), arue. 

The Mussatman saints are Shah Jelal*- who 
has a tample in hia name in the $y!bet town, 
where ho lies buried, Abu Taraf, Shah Faran, 
Shah Dkud, Shah Gasi, Fate Gasi, Shah 
Cbot (?) Mir Arpin, Shija, Kutu nul Aulia, 
Shah Kutub Say id Taj ud din, Khaja-khijir. 

82. The Hindus also show respect to great 
many of the Mussalman saints mentioned above 
and offer atnU to them Haeil pir, Zin Ukh pir, 
Nay )2.kb pir, Ssyid Jai^n, hnnel pir, Ac. also are 
reapeoted by Hindus, and gisvn by them. 

82. In order to core barreunee, women 
undergo various aorta of magical proceses; they 
use amulets, drink charmed water, bathe seated 
00 a (dead) tiger or placed under an elephant 
etc. 
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33. Dreams are generally believed to be the 
resulca of deep thought or a disturbed state uf 
mind in the day Ume: and some people believe 
them also to be caused by spirits. People, both 
Hindus and Mussalmans, believe in the good and 
bad results of their dreams and think that 
“dreams of go by contraries" —i. e, if any one 
dreams good things, evil is sure to be in store 
for him and vice ivrsoy but, according 
to some authorities, this holds good only if 
the time of the occurrence of the dreams be 
the 6ret half of the night; and if the dreams 
occur by the last half, the results are of the 
same quality as of the dreams, viz: good comes, 
out of good and bad ont of bad dreams. 

34. No recent ocoarrence of the soul leaving 
the body can be cited in support of tbe Hindu 
belief in this matter: but Fopis of yore—nay 
even the Fbpt at Eaiijit Singh's court some 50 
years ago—could leave the body in the insensible 
state and nssume life at option. 

Tbe Mussalmans do not believe in any form of 
trausnugrntioD of the soul. 

8S, It is stated in the 6'asiras, that the soul 
of a man immediately after his death becomes 
Mr-like and remains hang up in the atroospbere. 
If the heirs and successors of tbe dead do not 
perform the Sradh ceremony and thus pave the 
way of its attmning Heaven, the spirit of the 
dead does mischief to them, But, at any rate, 
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the soul is to remain in this state of vagrancy 
till the first anaiversory of the death. After this 
it is to enjoy in heaven or to suffer in hells, 
according as the person to which it last belonged 
did meritorious or vicious acts. The decision rests 
with Ycma (= Pluto) with whom lies the record 
of deeds of all the creatures. The way to hell 
is led by the terrible servants of Yama as that 
to heaven is led by the oharioteers of the deity whom 
the departed person worshipped while on earth. 
There are various sorts of torments >a store for 
the sinful in hell, light or heavy, according to 
the quality and quantity of the vice, and similarly 
the pious enjoy as much as U due to them on 
account of their merits. After the term of the 
suffering or enjoyment is over the soul is to 
return to the earth again to take birth, the nature of 
which is also determined by the acta of the former life. 
Only those pious persons who obtained Brahma* 
jnftn (knowledge of the Infinite) or died at Benares 
or had their pin^a given at Vishnu’s feet at 
Gay A, never return :~they are dia&olved into the 
Infinity. (These are the popular beliefs which 
do not differ anyway from the PurAoio stories.) 
As to Mahammadane also, the popular belief tallies 
with their sacred books. The souls of tbe pious 
reside iu Allah and those of tbe sinful in Sijjin. 
These two places lie between the earth and tbe 
other worlds—‘heaven and bell. Tbe pioue souls 
eojoy the expectation of the infinite pleasures that 
await them after Doomsday, and the sinful ones 
are troubled with the gloomy thought of being 
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pnt to iDfinite terrors after that day. 

On the Doomsday, God io Hfe iuficite mercy 
allots ioBaite joys to the ploos and in 
His equally inGoite wrath consigns the aiaful to 
eternal damnation. There is no re-birth provided 
in the Muhammadan faith. 

35. The Hindus believe that the atmos¬ 
phere is full of spirits^ most of wbioh are 

malevolent. People look for protection from 
them to the favour of the deity they worship, 
It is therefore that some sort of deity there is 
in every viliage. The chief fanction of the bhut 
therefore is to node the favourable works of the local 
duties. There are stories heard though,^ not much 
Qow-a-dsys, of the contest between, the local deity 
and the bhut trying to get possession of a locality, 
and for the same purpose one hhvi is believed 
to fall in with another and in the latter case, 
as in hnman warfare, different sorts of hhvts 
come and take sides with either of the con¬ 
tending parties. But malevolent though they gene¬ 
rally are, the hhute can be propitiated by various 
sorts of offerings at the place which they are 
supposed to haunt. These offerings are called 
aod whether or not a ^dlt is accepted can 
be divined by auguries, e. g., the breaking of a twig, 
some unaccounted-for noise, ke. Like Hind a deities, 
the are subjected to mantras; and in the Taotra 
there are instructions how hAuts can be tamed, 
and made serviceable to man. One who 
can attain such power can heal others affected 
with evil spirits and can also do mischief to his 
enemies through these imaginary agencies. 
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Bkuls are edeo in varioiuf ebapes at places 
belieyed to be bauDted tbao. They attack 
persons who might, unfittingly even, commit any 
sort of nuisance at or close by the haunted places or 
acme under their keo in a careless or impure state. 
A peom when attacked by a 2>?tut becomes either 
ecstatic or sufier from high fever attended with 
delirium. People then take recourse to the 
village sorcerer (^ha) for treatment and he in 
hie usual way attends the affected till be is 
cured. 

The Muhammadans also believe in the existence 
and malevolence of hlmts and invoke divine 
assistance to get rid of the baneful influeDoe of 
the hhuii. They think the hhut to be invisible. 

86. People who die a violent death (called 
Apdmrityu) or a sudden death, arc not looked 
upon as fortunate, and the extraordinary manner 
of their death indicates ein in thie or past life. 
Suicides are accursed and are believed to go to the 
worst parts of the hell. Those who die violent or 
sudden deaths ore believed mostly to turn ghosts. 
There are people however who think that deaths by 
lightning and by snake-bite lead persons to heaven. 
The ein of a homicide who Is punished with hanging 
is believed to be greatly alleviated. Mussaloians 
make no difference between natural death and 
violent or sudden death. 

37. The hhuU enter and leave a body quite 
imperceptibly; but the illness of the person a 
his extraordinary bebavionr indicate the possesion 
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of hicD by a hhut: and Tvheo, under tbe charms of a 
sorcerer or by any other means the hkvt is compelled 
to leave tbe body, it leaves a sign at the bidding 
of tbe sorcerer—such as tbe breaking of a bough of a 
tree. 

At nightfall and at day‘break, at midday or 
at midnight tbe bhuts are believed to be in 
motion. Children and females are not allowed 
to go out alone in any place at those moments. 
(See also y>ara 34 ante.) 

Tbe following is the process how persons pos* 
sessed by bhnie are treated by Mussal mans. A circle 
is described round tbe affected person with a stick, 
charms being recited at tbe same time ; a verse from 
the Koran is read over a quantity of mustard oil, 
and a wick smeared with the oil thus charmed is 
burnt and tbe smoke out of it is thrust into the 
nostrils of the affected person. To the hhut this 
is anbearable and so it speaks through tbe possessed. 
The sorcerer (OJb%) then asks the hhut his name 
and whereabouts and how he came to have possession 
of tbe person, and he gives replies. The sorcerer 
then makes the bkut promise in the name of 
Suleman Bedshab, the sovereign of hhut^, that it 
would never more enter the body and then, when 
he is satisfied, be cuts the magic circle and the hknl 
goes away. Some substitute Mnltan king (Asafmtida) 
for mustard oil for beemearlng the wick. 

38. Among the Hindus as well as Muham* 
madans a belief prevails that at every rime of 
sneezing or yawning the soul might go out and so 
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a persoi^ may die. The Hindus therefore say 
*‘Jiba-tistha” (Live and stay) when anyone sneezes 
and gives three raps with the thumb and mid- 
finger when one yawnsj as if it to resuscitate the Ian* 
guishing spirit The Mubamznad/ms .also thank 
Allah by saying haindu lillah’^ (thanks to 
the Almighty) when one sneezes and “La ka&ld 
ola laola iilah bilWie" (to survive sinful life and 
do good—may only be possible for man through the 
grace of god), when one yawns. 

39. In days of yore Eikshassa were visible to 
the human eye: but now-S'days they are never 
met with ■, their existence, however, is believed in, and 
at the beginning of every religious performance, a 
B^hmap would scatter some rioo oo all sides to 
drive away all sorts of imaginary spirits inoluding 
R^kshasaB—who are sapposed to prove harmful 
to all good things. Muhammadans also reckon 
Rlkshasas among the genii. They believe these 
spirits seek to entice every person and oat him. 
Bakshasas also eat dead bodies and haunt burial 
grounds for this purpose. It is only through God’s 
grace that the angels of Heaven guard the faithful 
from the clutches o< these genii, and whenever these 
guards are away from a person on account of his 
impurity or sinfulness cr for other reasons, these evil 
spirits decoy him to ruin. 

49. There are innumerable species ot imaginaiy 
spirits named iu the Tantras. Those that are 
commonly heard cf In Sylhet are the folioW' 
ing besidee J)h\U9 or spirits par excellence : — 

Prets:—the departed souls, so styled till the 
Erst anniversary of the death,—haunt about their 
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near relatives krid feed on the oblatloDS Vne^a 
to 'them by their progeny or near relatives. 

Brafimadasyus —are the preu of Bribrnans 
who 'were heirleas and sinfnl on earth. 
They hanker after a pinda (oblation) io their 
name at Gaya, and for this reason would poesess 
a rioh man and reali 2 e what thsy want before 
leaviog him. They haunt big tress. They can be 
propitiated by man and made servioeable to him. 
He has to utter certain fnon^ro^ and the Daeyu 
oomes. Pisaohas g;enerally haunt burial grounds 
and other unclean places. 

Ydkshas .—These spirits guard buned treasures. 
If any one can propitiate them be is rewarded 
with riches. 

Jins (among Massatmans)—a class of imaginsry 
spirits that try to do mischief to people. 

4L. A spirit without a head b called a Kahandha. 
Any one who happens to see such a spirit dies. 

42. Fretas and Pisaohas haunt cremation grounds. 
The Muhammadans believe in Rflkshasas having a 
gusto for human carcasses that haunt burial 
grounds. 

43. All classes of evil spirits infest moun- 
tains^ jangles and 'trees. Bramhadasyus live 
only in trees. 

44. All sorts of .&/mCs may attack a new¬ 
born child and its mother. But T'lkra Takri 
also called LalasA'Bis'weswara are the pair of 
deties that possess most commonly a newborn 
baby. They are worshipped according to the Tantras 
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i* e. rites acoompfttiied with ADimal saeri^oea and other 
offerings. But they ere not “fiends" but deities, 

45. The spirit that attacks Mussalman babes is 
oalled ’fshrideo, apparently an adaptation of the 
Hindu belief. 

46. A death caused by a tiger or other 
wild beaet is also called Apctmrityu for wbioh 
see para 36 ante. 

47. Tlioae women who die at child-birth or during 
menses, are not lucked upon as fortunate 
in death, and the special cironmstanoes at their death 
Indioate sin in some previous life. But no special 
form Is known to be adopted by the soul of a 
woman dying at such times. 

The Mueaalmans have no faith iu this matter. 

48. No preoautions are known to be taken 
by any father at the birth of the child. Only 
if on astrological calculation it be found that 
the child has Pili'i»Ruti (boding evil for the father), 
then only the father performs ceremonies known as 
Stvastyayam (welfare) or S'drUi (peace). The 
birth of a son immediately after three daughters 
is looked upon as boding evil to his father. The 
fether then feigns as if he has been turned out 
of his house and is 'subjected to oontemp* 
tuous treatment (also feigned) from his neighbours. 
This is called Denguf'S and is taken recourse 
to io order to avert the supposed evil. 

49. No belief is entertained in this part of 
the country as to any connsetions of the bat or 
owl with the spirit of the dead. Indeed the 
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hovering aboat of a bat over a tree at 
dead of night and the monosyllabio ominous 
hooting of the owl at the same honr of 
the night are sure to create a scare in the 
mind of the ignorant and superstitions. 

50. If the ruins of a house or a cave or 
a mine be deserted by hncnan beings they are believed 
to be haunted by spirits. A treasure'bouse also 
undergcee the same fate if deserted. Such ruins 
and treasure*houses are haunted by Yakeha^. 
People are afraid of going to such places. 


(To he eMtiwud,) 


IV. THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OP SOCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 

Br D. N. u. a., p. a. s. 

When a savage obeys a cnstom or taboo, for 
dxampie, when be raises a funerary monumeDt 
over bis dead relation or inters the bones in the 
family burial ground on the annual bone-burying 
day or observes certain customs during marriage, 
or dreads to violate the tabus of inoest^ hie 
action admits of interpretation in more than one 
way. Some authorities bold that he has a 
deep reverenoe for tradition and custom and he 
autoinatioaDy submits to tbelr biddings. His com- 
plianco is slavish, unwitting and spontaneous, Tbers 
ie an intuitive method of regulai^ng sooial conduct 
in savage society which does not disturb the 
social harmony and equipoise. The alleged instinc¬ 
tive adaptability of the savage has been greatly 
over-estimated by competent anthropologists and 
their verdict of instinctive submission to custom 
in savage society has been seriously challenged 
by Prof. Mallinowski whose researches amongst 
the Melanesiaas of the Trobriand Island have 
brought to light many significant mental traits 
hitherto undedphered. ^ 

Social harmony requires willing and spontaneous 
obedience to custom and this is only possible 
when the element of coercion or constraint 
is absent or subordinated to other obvious 
soda! or moral laws. Reciprocity of conduct is a 
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social or moral law which regulates the social be¬ 
haviour of the savage to a groat extent Prof. 
MaOinott'ski has shown that reciprocity in custom 
is made binding by being made part, and parcel 
of a whole system of mutualitiee, aod, in all the 
maoifold aotivities of economic order the social 
behaviour of the savage is based on a well-assessed 
give-and-take policy. Reli^oue activities also, 
accord]Dg to him, display a link io the life-long 
chain of reciprooities. ^ The religions life of primiUve 
man in India also supports the contention of Prof. 
Mallinowski, for tbe savage is actuated by a desire 
of some Djaterial gain which invariably results 
from a propitiatoin of higher powers. When he 
offers some sacriEce to a power, he believes that 
this power, when propitiated, will bestow on him 
certain favour which will take the shape of some 
earthly gift, material or mental. The reciproiaty 
of conduct carries with it a system of privileges 
and oligations, law and order and is suggested 
by a consideration of an economic utility in 
conduct. 

Tbe savage therefore follows a certain custom 
because be has recognised its practical utility by 
experience or reason. The of the Ohot^* 

Nfigpur Plateau, the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
and the Badagas all observe double funeral. Tbe Srst 
fuoeral takes place at death, tbe other after a 
long int^val,—after ono year or more. Tbe second 
funeral is more important than the first, acd th^ 
funerals for all deaths in the village take place 
on one day. The Todw of the Nil^. Hills 

^ Cfisiu aisd Ctahm tn S<iva0t 
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have two ceremonies, one is called Etviunolkedr 
which is performed immediately after death, the 
other is known as Harvainolkedr. The final scene 
in which the relics are burnt and the ashes burled 
takes place before day‘break on the morning 
following the Marvainolkedr and is known as the 
Asaramkedr, the name being derived from the 
azaram or circle of stones within which the final 
cremation takes place. ^ The Badagas also have 
two separate ceremonies, the first is called 
Hasekedu by them and is commonly known as 
the green funeral. * The second ceremony which 
comes after an interval is termed Barakedn and 
is described as the dry funeral. The second cere* 
mony of the Todas may be held a month after 
the Eti’dinolkedr or after one full year or more. 
Dr. Rivers says that the Todas have no annual 
ceremony of the dead but from all accounts it 
seems that the ceremony depends on the economic 
condition of the family. After each death amongst 
the Orsons, the corpse is burnt and the booes 
are collected to be ceremonially interred on the 
annual bone-burying day (fcarbcra day), ® The 
Mundas and the Hes of the CbOWl-Nagpur Plateau 
also observe this custom but they call it Jangtepa 
and the day when the bones of the Mnpdas who 
died during the whole year are interred is known 
as the J&ngtop& day. 

This second funeral is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses more important than tlie first and the funeral 

® Ih*, RiTeta,—fodw. 
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of all deatrbs in tbe oommuoitf takes place on 
one day. The day is generally fixed by the 
oonnoil of elders of the village always after the 
harvesting season when their granaries are fall 
and they are free from outeide economic pursuits. 
If the funeral of every dead person were to be 
performed immediately after death, the people 
might suffer from eeonomic stress, bo the annual 
burial or the second' burial is recognised as of 
great help to the primitive people wbo can well 
afford to spend freely after the bar vesting season. 
This practical utility in all probability has sug¬ 
gested the double fnneral amongst the 
Dravidian people in India. 

It is true that religious awe is inspired by 
the violation of customary laws in savage society, 
which afiects the sodal solidarity of the group, 
and the spontaneoua submission to custom results 
from the religious dread associated with this 
social behaviour. But the idea of religious dread 
has been of later growth and may be compared 
to the mental outlook of an advanced social group 
which could evolve the ethical doctrines of imper* 
Bonal religions or the code of punishment a Hindu 
believes he has to submit to in oaae of non* 
compliance with ordinary social laws. It is in 
fact the product of a stage of culture when the 
distinction between sin and crime is eliminated and 
society and religions sanctity are conceived as 
identical realities. Law and order, privileges and 
obligations, mutualities and snbmiation to social 
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authority thus derive an additional impetus from 
the blending of these two culture traits, which 
results in au almost automatic or slavish compliauce 
with custom in society, 

There is another imporbmt fwtor involved io 
this social process—which has been responsible for 
the survival of the oustooi of double funeral in 
Morida-Dravidiau villages. This custom is still 
found in its prietind form in those villages which 
are mostly inhabited by members of a particular 
tribe or cl«i. Where there has beeu intrusion of 
Hindu elements even in the interior of the Chota- 
Nagpur Plateau, the custom has lost much of 
its signiBcanoe. Where mahdjaru and other doat- 
ing {>dople have entered and settled, the importa¬ 
tion of capital and the facile credit which it affords, 
has led, to ^ disintegration of the indigenouB 
beliefs and pracUcea leading to the subs^tuUon 
of the custom by a religious ceremony borrowed 
partly from the code of popular Hinduism. Most 
of tbe tribes of Mup4^^^ ethnic type, living in 
the compact area of the ChotH'N.lgpur Plateau, 
have preserved up to this day the elements of 
culture which they have inherited from their early 
ancestors though to a certain extent moulded by 
the inflaenoe of a changed environmeDt. In K6lhan 
in Singbhum in the Chdta N&gpur Plateau where 
the SCrs live under a sort of protective adminie- 
iration, each village is inhabited by members of 
a particular clan and retains to a great extent 
some of tbe oharaoterisUc traits of primitive 
culture which in other zones, doe to stress of 
contact with more dynamic eletnents of culture 
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h&ye lost mocb of their social or sarrival valass. 
We Sod even to da^ in Solban the same system 
of tribal goreromeDt and a more or less centra¬ 
lised control nsder the divisional cbieftun as well 
as elected or hereditary ctan-cble^ we find 
also the same economic motive wbich supplies tlio 
spring of social activities and preserves and 
retUDS the impress of ao arcbmc culture which 
would otherwise bare been thrown into tbr 
dynamic vortex of cultural miscegenation. 

The institution of village dormitories furnishes 
another example of bow the practical utility of 
a custom which baa become obsolete in many 
parts due to a change in ecouomic life, ha.« 
nourished and maintained it inspitc of disintegration 
in the indigenous beliefs and practices found 
everywhere. The iostituUon of village dormitoiies 
or, in other words, the custom of segregating the 
snmarned in savage sodety is found among most 
of tbs aborigiosl tribes of the Cbota-Nrigpur Pla¬ 
teau, vkf the Kundas, the Hoe. the OrAona, the 
TAmArius, the Kharias, etc, eome of the tribes of 
the Central Provincee, ris, the Gonds, the Bboi- 
yns etc, most of tbe Xaga tribes of Assam, the 
Aos, tbc Memis, the Lbotae, the Angamis, the 
Sernas, the Change, the Konyak tribes of tlie 
Naga Hills, the Hokis and eome of the triber 
of Melaneria and Folyneria. The principle of 
segregation U understood and followed in many 
parts of tbe world, but for our purposes the 
instances above cited will suffice. The MopdAs and 
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the Hos oa]] it giii-ora, the OiftODfi c&W it jdnke^a 
or dhvmkiiris, the BhuiyaS dh^ngarh^Q, the Gonds 
kaow it by the term gotalghar, the Aoe aod the 
Semae cell it montng, the Memis have two oacnee 
for it, the boy?* dormitory ia known as ikhuichif 
while the girls’ is termed ihiohi and the Angaoii 
call it kichuki. All yooog bachalors of a MonciA 
Tillage or tdlil, aa it ia called, have a fixed 
common dormitory id tho house of a Mfinda 
neighbour who may have a hut to spare for 
the purpose. ^ Likewise the unmarried girls of 
a village sleep together in the house of a 
childless old Munda couple or in the house of 
a Mundfi widow. The girls are taken care of 
by an elderly matron of the village who exer¬ 
cises a general supervision over their morals, 
The bachelors of an Oraon village must sleep 
together during night in the dhiimkvrUi which 
is generally situated on the outaklit of the 
village. There also a separate house for the 
girle, where the girls pass the night under the 
guardiauship of an elderly duenna. In case a 
house is not available for the purpose, the girls 
are distributed among the bouses of widows. The 
Hoe also possess two houses, ooe for the un- 
married boys and the ether for the maidens of 
the village. But io many villages, the custom 
is to distribute the girls among the houses of 
widows. Many Gond villages in Chattisgarh and 
the Peadabry States have a large house near the 
village where unmarried youth and maidens collect 
and dsBoe and sing together at night. Some 
^ Mwuia$ and thexr Qotntlry, S. 0. Roy. 
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vilUgea poseeas two, one for the boys and one 
for the girls. In one part of Baatar, all males^ 
even the married, mnst sleep in the common 
house for the eight months of the dry season 
while their wives sleep in th^r own bouses. * 
The Bhuiy^ have the same system as the Or^* 
one. The bachelors of the village sleep in the 
large hoose. According to Col. Dalton some 
villages have a hoose for mmdens which they 
ocoopy without any elderly matron to look after 
them. The oDmarried girls of the Aos sleep 
in small booses boUt for the purpose in twoa 
and threes and the nomarried men sleep with 
them Among the Lbota Kagas, every Khel 
(division of a village) posseeses one common 
bachelors’ house or fiuynatg and many of their 
customs and practicee are aasocUted with it. 

is the sleeping place of every Lhota boy 
from the Ume be pots first his doo-holder till 
he marries, the role being cmly relaxed in the 
case of boys who are allowed to remain at home 
and nurse an uliog and widowed mother, or 
when the house is no longer babitable.” In the 
latter case the Lhota boys collect and help in 
recoQstmctiog (he house. Anybody abseotmg 
himself most pay a heavy fine. Among the 
Angami proper the morwig is not always 
resorted to by the bachelors but is used on 
ooeasions of ceremonis and gennag. In some 
hfemi villages the girls Hbare the same dormU 

' Raaaell tiibs sad casts tjod C. P. 
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tory as the young men. The boys sleep on an 
tapper platform, the girls in a lower. It is only 
the Serna Nagas that do not allow their girls 
to live in the dormitories. The boys may 
frequently colleet and daoce and sing in the 
momngfi but it is not obligatory that they 
should sleep in the dormitories at night. > ^ 

The customs and obserTaoces conneeted with 
the dormitories are many and varied and are 
determined by the stage of culture of the tribe. 
People who are near urban oentrcs are gradually 
giving up these practices. Those that did not 
possess separate houses for the girls are setting 
up girls’ dormitories. Amongst the Aos who 
seldom possessed separate houses for the girls, 
the Christian villages have lately resorted to a 
girls’ dormitory with an aged dame in charge. 
A detailed description of the social, economic 
and magico-religious observances in Or^n dormi- 
tones is to be found in S. C. Boy’s monograph 
on the tribe. Col. Dalton also gives a short 
account of the same in his Ethnology of Bengal. 
He writes that the Oraoiis have a regular 
system of fagging in the dkumhwrici. The smaller 
boys serve those of larger growth, shampoo their 
limbs, comb their hair and so oo and they are 
sometiines subjected to severe discipline to ’make 
men’ of them. Where the boys and girls share 
the same dormitory as amongst the Goods, the 
part of the small boys is played by the girls. 
As soon as the girls enter the goUdghar after 
supper, they are to bow to the Sirdar or oaptain 
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of tbo dormitory after which each girl takes 
a boy, combs bU hmr aod massagas bis hands 
and arms to refresh him. They then siog and 
dance together till late at night when they get 
tired and retire to their bed. The members of 
a dormitory after they find admission to the 
house serve in a nomber of ways the villagers 
who have occasion to ask for their help. They 
help the villagers daring the hosy agrieoltural 
season in all their operations, assist them in 
coostracting their hute^ took after their comforts, 
take care of their guests and participate in the 
an anal hunt. Primitive aodety in India as 
elsewhere is chaiacterised by an absence of a 
hierarchy of economic organisation. That economio 
interdependence as found among the castes in 
India U practically onkoown among most of the 
tribal people. On the other hand we find a 
self.snfiicing economic ^gr^ate, where there Is 
hardly any division of labonr and the social 
solidarity of the members makes possible an 
orderly organisation of economic life without 
evolving a complicated process of sodal formation 
which culminates in the inatitutiou of functional 
castes. Again the absence of a ' welhassessed 
division of laboor in primitive society, leads to 
the disappearance of hereditary skill or technique 
which fovoors the fermaiioo of artisan classes 
or guilds, ao that spontaneous co-operation In 
domestic and economic life becomes essential. 
The dormitory house therefore affords the training 
ground for educating the children of the village 
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in all matters relating to social and economic 
life of the tribe, so that they may partioipate 

iu all activities of social or economic order. 

In Bastar, the Goad boys have a r^ular 
organisation, their captain being called Sirdar and 
the master of the ceremonies Kotwar while there 
are other officials bearing the designations of 
state officers. The Oraons also have a similar 
organisation and the oaptaln known as dhdngwr 
»uthato has an acknowledged position among the 
village officials. The roots of politncal organi¬ 

sation arc to be traced to these dormitories 
which are characterised by a group solidMity. 

seldom parallelled by any other social insiitu^on 
cither primitive or advanced, The dhumk^a 

fraternity, remarks Col. Dalton, are nnder the 
severest penalties bound down to secrecy in regard 
to all that takes place in their dormitory and 
even girls are punished if they dare tell 

stories. They are not allowed to join in the 
dances till the ofience is condoned and it ie 
the severest panishcient that can bo imagined 
by a girl- The girls, otherwise very frankj will 
withdraw as soon as ^nestlona regarding their 
dormitories are put to thecn. Nothiqg makes a 
Naga girl look more distressed than a single 
question on their morung life. Dr.. Hutton, 
describing the dlscipliue of the Memi dormitories, 
remarks that publicity is probably an efficient 

** Fril>a and Ca»t». 0. P. by HosaelL 
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bar to flirtatiOD. The social solidanty found iu 
the dormitories redacts to a great esteot on the 
tribal life and thus accounts for the spontaneous 
discipline that characterises the cooduct of primi* 
tive life. 

The essential reqaisitos of a dormitory are the 
musical instrainents of the villsgers, the weapons 
of oSence aod defence used by the members of 
the hoose, the trophies or enaigos of the tribe 
and some mats which are required by the inmates 
to sleep on and which, among cert^ tribes, are 
prepared and supplied by the girls of the village. 
The Aos and the Konyak Uibea hang beads taken 
from human beioge dnriog bead^hunting eseorsions 
in their morunps or m the bonse of their chief, 
while the heads of aoiiaals killed id chase are 
always pat on in the momotg. Among the 
Angami Nagas, when the bridegroom comes to the 
vil^e, he has to pnt np in the morung on the 
first night. The (^ang Nagas use the dormitory 
as a place of seclosioD dnH&g the period a man 
is r^arded as gmna for violating a social custom. 

This institution of somal segregation has been 
traced to diderent sonrcea by various antbropolo- 
^ts and the widely divergent concluaons arrived 
at go to show the importance of this institution. 
It is in fact a product of primitive culture and 
the very existence of this institution in societies 
which have greatly modified tbmr attitude towards 
life in the light of present day riviliaation may 
he traced to an appreoation of utility which it 
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provides. It has been suggested by some satho- 
rifciee that this custom of social segregation of the 
unmarried has arisen from local exogamy which 
forbids marital relation withio the members of the 
same village. The theory does not hold good 
because we have instanoes to adduce that in many 
tribes the question of separation doss not arise. 
Where there is only one house for both boys 
and giWs, the idea of avoidance could not have 
led to the introduction of the custom. Frora 
Assam we learn that the separation oi the sexes 
has been an after-thought and is a product of 
comparatively higher culture. Christian examples 
to a certun extent and Hindu intinencss to an 
appreciable extent have worked the change in 
their angle of vision. Almost all the tribes who 
possess dormitories, allow great liberty to the 
wocnec; and slips of morality so long as they are 
confined to the t;ibe are scarcely heeded. Within 
the tribe, writes Sir Herbert Eisley, the idea of 
sexual morality seems hardly to exist and the 
unmarried Orsons are not far removed from the 
condition of modified promiscuity which prevails 
among many of the Australian tribes. This 
is perhaps an exaggerated statement of the actual 
conditions prevailing in the tribaldom, bnt some 
such license, is allowed at stated tiroes after periods 
of sex inhibition forced upon the primitive man 
by strenuous outdoor life. 

The position of women among the Nagas, so 
far as morality is concerned, may be snromed up 

* * Bislsy ,—and CoMm cf imgal. 
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Iq the foUotnug lines of Dr. Hatton: ^‘Wbila the 
Ao girl is bound to admit men to the girls’ 
bousd at oigbt» chastity before marriage prevails 
among tbe Semae, where the marriage ptiee of a 
girl is rad need at least by 50% by the fact of 
her having had an intrigne. The Angsmis would 
seem to fall somewhere between the Ao and the 
Sernas, for while separate girls’ dormitory does 
not exist in Angami villages, tboagh they are 
found in Memi villages, girls are not looked after 
with the same jealousy as that with which a 
Sema girl ie watched until her marriage*’. 

Where the hoys and girls sleep in the same 
dormitory, sexual license must be carried to 
a great extent h£r. Davies, speaking of the 
Nagas generally says,—should say that it was 
very rare for a girl not to have at least one 
lover.’* Among the Gonds tbe married boys often 
sleep in the common boose and, as it is improper 
and impioos to have sexoal Intercourse in one's 
own house, the Maria Goods retire to tbe dormi¬ 
tories when occasion arises. This custom according 
to Russell ia*dae to tbe belief that if a Maria 
Good performs sexual ioterconrse with bis wife in 
bis own house it would be an iusnlt to tbe 
goddess of wealth who lives in tbe house and the 
effect would be to drive her away. Sexual 
intercourse was practised as a physiological neces¬ 
sity even where it was not regarded as essential 
to procreation. Tbe belief ascribed to the Maria 
Gonds must be au unusual development of their 
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pejchic life ia recent years. Even where the boys 
and the girls of a village do not occupy the same 
dormitory and the maideos sleep in a separate 
house under the guardianship of an elderly duenna, 
tlie girls £nd their way to the bachelors’ hall and 
in many villages sleep there. 

The origin of this institutioo which plays so 
important a part in the tribal life of the people 
may be traced to a conception of utility from 
social and econornio points of view. This institu¬ 
tion has originated in hunting commanities and 
even now those trihse that posses this institUtioD 
are hunting tribes or have recently given up that 
role. The forest and the chase supply them with 
most of their d^ly necessities. The Nagas are 
even now head-hunters and every year they are 
said to kill a number of human beings to suit 
their tn^ico-religlons ideas. Although the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes of the Chota-Nagpur plateau and the 
Central Provinces have taken to agriculture as a 
means of livelihood, the hunting and predatory 
life finds e:cpres8ioD in the annual hunt and 
mimetic dances depicting their former life. Besides, 
these tribes are all sparing in the matter of 
eoDstructioa of hats. Each family generally has 
but one hut with a single room where everything 
serving its domestic needs is kept. It is a bed 
room as well as a store. They cock their food 
and sit ordinarily on the vereodab which is a 
.raised floor two to three feet wide. The house 
is sometimes made of bamboo matting plastered 
with mud and has a thatobed roof. 

Now, when the tribes were in a hunting stage, 
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thsy pitched tbdir tempor&ry sheds Dear juogles 
vhieb WOK infested with ferocious beasts of prey. 
These had to be goarded ag^st and so, it may 
be presumed, an onter house was made where 
the ablest hooters of tbs tribe liTod. When 
oceasioo arose they fought with the beasts^ the 
women, children and old people linog safe behind 
them. The origio of these bachelors' houses may 
be traced to these ooter houses while the dormi¬ 
tories for girb arose from a difierent economic 
Tootire. Each family has one koose where the 
master and mistress sleep with all ^eir children. 
When the cbildreo grow up this arrangement 
caonot be adhered to, for the girls most be 
removed and this is done by setting up separate 
houses for all the girls of the village to 
sleep in, and where the hut cannot be made the 
girls are distributed amongst the widows of the 
village who may keep them in their rooms during 
the night. The boys are removed to the doruii' 
tories as soon aa they attain a certain age. 

In some tribes the prestige and sauotity of the 
iosbitutioQ derive additional snpport from the 
arobitectnral skill with which the bachelors* ball 
is generally constructed, fcr mocb of the resources 
of the young tribesmen are expeoded to build a 
preteutioos babitatioQ for the tribal maubood. 

The sexual liberty enjoyed by the young girls 
of the tribes referred to above befo're their marriage, 
is to a U^e extent dne to the cnstom of 
separating the bachelors aud maidens of the village. 
Were the girls to remain in thmr fathers’ house 
there would be some sort of check on tbrir 
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rnoTeuidCibs and the sexual license eojoyed hy 
them and tacitly recognised by the tribe would 
be much circumscribed. 

An analysis of beliefs and rites repeals tbe economic 
importance of social Institotlons. There are societies 
which regard marriage as more important than 
tbe results of matrimony, there are societies ^aln 
which regard results as more sacred than tbe 
ceremony, The more primitive the society the 
greater is tbe consideration for the results or the 
ecoDomlo benedts arising out of marriage. Tbe 
Hindu oonception of marriage for the purposes 
of reproduction oan thus be taken as an earlier 
view where tbe results are more important than 
the actual union, the consummation is not in 
mating but in reproduction; this is the esplana* 
tion of the popular conception that tbe son frees 
the &ther from eternal damnation. Bconomio 
bensBts are also regarded as of greater importance 
than the mating itself and this is perhaps the 
reason why we find disparity of age between hus¬ 
band and wife in primitive society, where wife is 
sometimes older than tbe husband. Even among 
the cultivator class in certain Provinces, tbe wife 
is generally older than the husband. 

Tbe idea of economic benefit ie responsible for 
tbe custom of bride price, which has been respon¬ 
sible for many of the ills the primitive people 
suffer from. If marriage is for economic value, 
the woman most be sold, for the supply mast 
adjust itself to the demand and tbe result is 
a bigh bride-price, leading to its concommibtant 
evils, permanent celebacy, promiscuity, lax mora¬ 
lity, divorces etc- 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. DIFFERENCES IN CUSTOM BETWEEN THE 
HOS AND THE MDNDAS IN THE 
SINGBHDM DISTRICT. 

Rev. W. L. Singh vbo is a native of Sloghhumt 
states that the difference in Use easterns of the 
Mandaris in SingbHam and the Hoe is as follows:— 

BuriaL —The Hos bom their dead in their honsd- 
yard (:^ch&) and next day they bring a branch of the 
j/vpuZ (Fknis Indiea) and poor water on the branch and 
then sprinlde the ashes with water troo the branch. 
The bones then show, and they pick up bones 
inducriminaUitf (Uiat is, yon cannot say for cer¬ 
tain to what part of the body the bones belong) 
and pat them into a new earthen vessel, which 
they hang on their Then they fix a day 

and invite relations and friends, and make a 
bamboo'boose on the day fixed and take the bones 
in front of that boose, <bociag and beating dmms. 
Wherever the man bad bis paddy fields or gors 
field and (khalth&i) they take the bones 

^aio, and thence to the saean (borial groond) in 
the middle of vill^e or near thmr village, making 
lamentation. 

The hiCcin 42 ris do not bom in their cowtyard, 
but take the body (naofihe viUagt to the burning 
place of the village (not of the kiii or sept only). 
They pick op the bones that day and take them 
home and after certmn days, witii lamentation and 
beating of drams, bory in their sassn. 
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AcDOQg Hos, hatg&p (burial of boo as) is 
allowed in any village, but among MQi;i<jiria is 
only allowed if the deceased belongs to the village 
hili (the sept of the founders of the village ): among 
Hos any one can set up a sasandirl (burial'ground' 
stone) and among Mund^i^ the village 
Manage .—Marriage price in the Kolban is 
very heavy,.—money and $0 pairs of bullocks. Among 
MQnd&rie, some pay bnllocks but all money. 

“Hos drag women away from dancing place 
which the Mundaria don’t do". 

When Hos see a snake pass, a .tree fall or 
hear a jackal call, the marriage is off compl6tely> 
but when they see other Jess evil omens, the two 
parties meet at a boundary ( siioarta ) of two villages, 
each bringing a red cock and sacrifice it to Siogbonga, 
then the marriage goes on. Among the MOpd^s 
the marriage b off if there is any bad omen 
at all. 


T. S. MacphersoD, C. 1. E., 1. C. S. 

(,Atdg4, Patna SiffA Covrt:) 


n, ON TEHEE RECENT INSTANCES OP 
SELF-MUTILATION FOR PROPITIATING 
TWO GODDESSES AND A GOD. 

(A simple offering had been defined to be any- 
thiDg which is devoted to tbe eerrice of a deity. 
It may be either an aitar, a slave, a garment or 
a jewel. It may also iaclnde either blood 
the body of a devotee or any of his limbs soch 
as the head or the hand or ^e tip of tbe toogne 
after it has beea lopped off from bis body). 

Id Bengal wheDever a person suffers from a 
disease, bis or her mother makes a vow that, on 
bis or her recovery from it, she would offer to 
the Goddess Eali, blood from her own breast In 
his well-known article on **Hwnan Sacrifice in 
Ancient India** which was pnblished in '^77ie Jour- 
nal of ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal” Yo\. XLV. 
pp. 76. fi., Dr. Rajendra 3^Ia KItra has stated 
that) CD his recovery from a eenons attack of 
disease, his mother ofiiered to tbe afore*mcDtioned 
goddess, blood from her own breast 

Id the oorthero part of tbe Central Provinces 
of India, the offering, to tbe fire, of blood taken from 
the little finger of the aacrifidal victim, serves as 
a substitute for tbe sacrifice of the whole human 
being. This fact was hronght to light during tbe 
trial of a case of ritual murder which ooonred in 
the year 1905 in a small village named Satpara 
in tbe District of Damob in the same province. * 

* Tido article co ‘*Tht LittU Fii^tr^ in tVt /«&*«'' 
YoL^IU.p 190. 
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In my paper ''On A Recent Instance of Human 
Sacrifice from the Central Provinces oj India'* which 
has becD published in *'The JouttujI of the Antkro- 
polopical Society of Bombay*' Vol Sill. 

I have shown that in the case of a human 
sacrifice which was offered in Deceraberj some 

blood taken from the little finger of the sacrificed 
girl Rukman was at first put upon h piece of 
bread sod then offered to the goddess SfiU. But 
as this did not prove efficacious for curing the 
boy Lnchhman^s illness, the girl was sacrificed 
subsequently. 

Then we come to the practice of self-mntilation 
wherein, under the infiuence of religious fervourr, 
men have cut off their heads or other limbs and 
then offered up the severed members as sacnfioes 
to tbeir tutelary deities. The prevalence of this 
belief is illustrated by a recnarkable case which 
occurred on the 20th March 1^13 in the Nim^ 
district of the Central Provinces of India. In 
this case, an illiterate peasant became a Sadhu 
and stationed himself in a temple, where he listened 
to frequent recitations of legends from the Bam&' 
yaoa and the Mahfibh&rata, Now one of the 
legends which appealed to the epiritnal side of 
his nature most strongly and stirred up, either 
him, keen religious fervour, went on to say that, 
on several occasions, the demon King B&vana had 
mado an offariug of his own head to the God 
SivA and that on each of those occasions, tho 
decapitated head had. been miraculously restored to 
tbe headless trunk. This stimulated his imagina* 
tion to such a pitch that, on the above-mentioned 
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day, he cnt off his left hand with a batobet 
and offered up the lopped off arm as a eaorifice 
to the god Siva. The deluded victim of tbis 
ballacioation subsequeDily appeared before the priest 
in charge of the temple and showed him the 
bleeding stamp of his hand, whereupon first ud 
was rendered to him and he was then removed 
to the hoepitiil whence be U reported to have 
departed nobody knew where. * 

A similar instance of self^mn^tion for offering 
the lopped-off portion of the devotees body to a 
goddess, under the infineoce of religious fervour, 
recently occurred at Cawnpore in the U uited 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh on Monday the 
10th August 1935, as will appear from the follow* 
ing account thereof, which has been published in 
the Bengali Daily News-Paper of Saturday 

the SOtb Sribaaa 1332, B. S. (I5th August, 1925). 

I 

vwra eruffm war? Tfr»e 

we V9WI i dwvft w, jut wuig ^nwir tror* 

siR uif Ml wrt wrfwu ^rn 

iMHiM SiRill tUTl *n9t WTW VMV I UTTTT 

VRIU ¥TW vn% I fflfld 

^ vn% I VT dmv tT| 

^ ur^ MUMH TU * fOtTO Wtwfeft 

Tfjl wmmiRh %li m ; t utivw 
erdV ffTHT difk fti^m aaftftrr wfnn wr fel**, wawnr % 
ftjjtlw w^fT vMR mat WT I efradr 

uf^MI I 

* Sov my irtidfi eotatM **7%e foik-hn of iks Beadiaa Man in 
Sorth Siitaf' in Joitmal Ue Anikr^foloffieai SocUtf of 
Bmhaif, YoL X. p 499. 
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English Translatiim. 

The offeriDg hy a devotee of [his lopped-off] 
bongue to the Mother^Goddess. 

The Hiodi newspaper ^'Svatanira” has given 
publicity to the undermentioned strange news which 
has been received from Cawnpore:—“Ort Monday 
{Ae lOtl^ August (1986] a man xosnt U> i/te Umph 
of the goddess Tapesu/ari fat Oasi'n^re^ and after 
cutting of the tip of Ids tongue ioiik a sharpened 
knifts presented it as an ofering at the feet of 
the Mother-goddess lapeswari. Blood flowed in 
streams from his mouth. lospite of this, be 
remained uoperturbed. On hearing the news of 
this incident, thousands of people flocked to the 
eourt>yard of the temple. They tried to remove 
the mao from the temple. But he said that until the 
goddess KaU would reunite [the tongne], he would not, 
on an account, leave the temple and go else¬ 
where. The man is still lying in the court*yard 
of the temple”. 

I am iodined to think that the same causes which 
prompted (be Sudhu at Nimar to out off bis 
hand and to present It as an offerisg to Qod 
Sivfi, also had actuated tl)d devotee at Cawnpore 
to cut off the tip of his tongue to present it to 
the goddess Tapeswari. The constant reading of 
the legend in the Itim&yana which describes that 
the demon King Havana, on several occasions 
cut off bis own bead and offered it to the God 
Siva aod that the dicapitatsd bead was immediately 
reunited with hie trunk, most have also stimulated 
the imagination and the religious fervour of the 
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Sadhu at Oawnpore, and prompted him to cut 
off the tip of bis toogue and to offer it to the 
goddess Tapeawarr uoder the deb^on that the 
goddess wonld rennite the lopped'off tip with the 
rest of his tongue. 

Another instaDoe of self'Capitatien has recently 
oconired in a ?i)lage named TakargndO near 
Jnnugada in Kathiawar. It is reported that a 
man named Chel&bh&i PateJ who was of very 
devont worshipper of the god siva. performed the 
worship of his tntelary deity and then after cutting 
off his own head, presented it as an offering to hie 
d^tyebip, as will appear ^tn the following account 
which has been pabliahed in the Bengali news¬ 
paper ^Daioik Baanmati" of Friday the 18th 
Bhadra, 1832 B. S. (the 4th Sept. 1925) :- 

^e% isnTTS I 

I %WT mw wrew wwi wh 

^wwTT jfre s sre www ssfert wlwr 

rHagfuifi nwm Htsift grrr wwia; 

wuT <ifwmr^, 'ff wm? jwrfin 

uftfatm? wratr ^fisvr ww 

snl^ snfhw f wwns stiwSi 

tanssi tiTusiTb<J «; 

dMil! wrm wrw, ^ VTWit ^tw wnr i 

^ftu WTwrr fiow^tw 

igdw vfrwnr 1 

English TradaUon. 

SdJ-dscc^itatum before the deilg Siva. 

Jnnagada, (ThorsdayX the 27th Angust 1928. 
On Monday last (the 24th August 1928) in a 
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village named Takargud^, a mao named Cbeljbbal 
Patel wbo waa a very devout worshipper of the 
God S'iva, performed the woreship of the deity 
(Siva) at 5 A. M» io the mornisg, with doe rites 
and ceremonies in the presence of several persons 
and after doing his ohseiance to bis deityship, 
cut off his own head, and placed it (as an oaring) 
before the image of S'iva. As soon as this news 
spread all ronnd, thousands of people £ocked m 
to see this sight. Before cutting oS his ova 
head, the devotee had written on a piece of paper 
the following words and had plaoed it before his 
deityship. have done cotbing wrong in this 
world and I have nothing to fear. 1 have, with my 
heart foil of devotion to my deity, cut off my head 
with my own bands and .have made an offering 
of it to the god S'iva*. 

I am of opinion that in this case also, the 
devotee most have been influenced by the legend 
which narrates that the demon king Havana of 
LankfV used to cut off his own bead and to 
make an offering of the decapitated head to the 
God S'iva, who instantly caused it tobe reunited 
with his own devotee's body. But the news from 
Janagada does not state whether the devotee in 
this case also laboured under the ballucination 
that by the grace of his intekry deity, his 
decapitated bead would be rjoined to his body. 

A third instance has recently occured in the 
temple of the goddess Kali at Kalighat near 
Calcutta. In this tostance also^ the devotee while 
worshipping the goddess ^li suddenly took out 
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a razor and CQt hla owq wiodpipe with it. It is 
stated that he did this aot of self-matilation in 
the hope of obtaining the favour of the goddess 
KaII and thereby attaiciog saivatioD. Though he 
eobseqneatiy stated before trying magistrate 
at AJjpore that he had done this deed with a 
view to foee himself from the excmciating ailment 
of coho pain foom which be had been eaffering 
since a long Ume pest^ 1 am inclined to think 
that this subsequent atatemcDt is an after^thought 
and that hs actually cut his own windpipe for 
the purpose of obtmiung the goddess S&li's favour 
so that he might attain salvation. The interesting 
details of this third instance will appear from the 
undermentioned items of news which appeared in 
the Bengali Daily newspaper, Dainik £asu^ 
mad" of Idth and 2dtb January 1226 :-*> 

dw T9 ^sr 

•nwT UT Tsf wtw wrfTwrSt 
WWTWT TfruTt %8T I 

wits Hivit tr n am 

TT9lf^, ITH t 411^91^ 9!f TWTit fsTlC TTH.1 fjldll 
iflTWi^rt oft wjfTT fdeivn 

eifrurtir i <giHn^ wfwoit t vtw ttr T^ viuk 

wiTit Tg I Mau % 9a<nu TT^i 

^ <n wRdfftd t wiv’d Tnrt ^ 

%W WT I * 


Yides TJu DaMk Boiuwuti, <d 39th Jaaosr;, (1936). (Ihth 
hUgb. 1333. B. S. ?Dda7> 
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English Translation. 

Attempt at Snicide ia the Temple of the 
Goddess £alL 

ImprlsooiDeQt of the aooosed. 

The readers (of this news^paper) are aware that, 
a few days ago, a man named Tekari 
attempted to commit suicide in the temple of the 
Goddess Kali, at Kalighat lor this [offence], he 
had been placed on trial before Khan Saheb Abdul, 
Police Magistrate of Alipore. The bearing of this 
case was finished on the 28th January last (1926). 
The Magistrate sentenced him to three weeks’ 
simple imprisonment. The accused stated before 
the court that be had been suffering from (colic) 
pain from a long time and that he did not know 
under what circumstances be committed the deed 
on the day of occurence, as he was suffering from 
excruciating pain. 

war nvnv ^ i 

7T9 fvr gTOT sn^Nrmir ^ 

OTwrftra fttnanre *05 firaif 1 t ^ 

5*T SiflS IRPm^ ^ WT% 
^ aifvr vftm Siifkai 1 r® srfter 

rw»<n7 snj 1 m^tri TV 

T%TT^ TTTT wni ?Tvm wrft i 

^ ^ TT V® TT ^ T oiTBi 

TTQT VT I TTSrra fiQtq 

fcsyilrd afwv nsra i TtTTi?o% wt ttut^ i • 

* Tida Zh^inik BasfMru^ t£ I6(;h Jaouaiy 1926> (Sod H&gb 

133 S 3 .S.). 
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X Great SensstioD io tlie Goddess-Mother’s 
Temple at Salighat. 

Cattiog the windpipe with a Razor m the hope of 
Attainiog Salratioo. 

A horrible Inoide&t QDespectedl; took place at 
the Goddeae-mother Ks^ts tem^e at Kaligbat oQ 
Friday, the 15th Jaoiuury (1926). On that day, 
many pilgrims, who had come from the iaofus»l 
on accoQQt of the soiar-eccLipse, were assembled 
(at the temple). An elderly t^-cotmiry Hindu^ v/hde 
iOOTskipping the Goddeee, at the tfetnpU suddenly 
took out a razor and cut hie own windpipe with 
iU The courtyard of the temple welterd with (hie) 
blood. Seeing this, the other pilgrim’s became 
dumb'founded with fear and astonishment and 
stood motionless. As this act was done in a trice, 
nobody could prevent that person from doing 
it. It is reported ihni the man cat his own 
windpipe with a razor ia the hope of attaining 
salvation. The man has been sent to the hospital 
for treatment. * * 

Sarat Chandra Mitre, 

M. A, B, L. 


* * This paper «as read bcTon Uie Sectloft of Astbrepdog^ of th« 
thirteenib Sesoo ct the lodiu Sdoaco Cmgre^ hold st 
Bombay in Jaaoajy, 19S6, and bas been suboequeotly 
modified and eujarged. 
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III. A JOANG CEREMONY. 

On the 16 th of Janoar 7 1928 at Kao tala in 
Pal Lahara, a ceremony was performed by Mani, 
my instructor in Jnang, so that I might iearo 
the Jnaog language with ease. On the previous 
evening I had promised to pay him some money 
to be spent in giving offerings to the Juang gods, 
and he made this the occasion of sending a specific 
prayer on my behalf. 

The articles used were the following :— 

(1) About a seer of sun-dried rice, recently 
washed and still wet (d^i4ia)i 

(2) a small quantity of powdered turmeric 
'(sungs^tngj^ 

“■ (3) Two yoQog black cooks (stnhdc), 

(4) a burning piece of wood and incense 
(isl^ytt and d}iUYd)t 

(5) a leafcnp which had been turned into 
a lump by placing a cotton*wick steeped in castor* 
oil in it) 

(6) an ase (hiiisnj, 

(7) tho dm ms of the magmg (Cbrmgu), 

(3> a small quantity of eow*duDg. 

The CGTcmony^ 

Mani, who was to perform the ceremony, had 
eatoD nothing since morning. He bathed and put 
on clean clothes in order to perform the ceremony* 
A small piece of ground in front of the bachelors' 
dormitory had been previously cleansed and be* 
smeared witli cowdung. When I arrived there, 
mani came out of the dormitory and stood in 
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front of the hoosd feeing east. He held the lamp 
in his palms and lifUng it towards the Sun said,— 

Satynjemto mOsihe tole BiQOfitidari wpare 

Truth just as you are belov Bahasiodari a1)ove 
dlMi'mafhvots habure aing dngatiliiig^ 
Dliarica gc>d to this gentieman oar language (?) 
siirriMiure. Btgshegi mer^nf tkSrurt. 

give soon bring tiiA language. 

Tmnslation^O BahusiadaH (the goddess of the 
earth), who art below, aod 0 Dharmadevata (the 
god of righteousness), who art abore^you two) 
who art the same as truth (be witnesses or I 
pray unto tbee), bestow onto this gentlea)an [the 
gift of] oar langaage. Bring it unto him soon. 

Then he eat on the groood and drew three 
hues on the ground, besmeared with cowdung, 
by means of the powdered turmeria The lines 
were about a foot ia length and frocn to 
2 iQches apart. Then, while uttering the following 
sentences, he placed altogether nine balls of rice" 
offeriog to the deities worshipped by the tribe. 
There were three offerings on each line. 

( 1 ) Gala Budh^)vdhi piMna. 

Well, Budhaobndhi take it 

(2) BudhsnOyudlid ptiisenamde. 

Bndhanabudba, yon take it. 

( 3 ) Riisisni, <imde paisens. 

Busi&nr, you take it 

(4) Tale Bahadndari, {imde paieeTid. 

Below (in the earth) Babasindari, you take it. 

(5) Upare Dharmadd^cua, smde paisena. 

Alone (in the sky;, BhannadeTata, you take it 
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(6) Gala Pitasani, mde pay&na. 

Well, Pitafiftni, you take it. 

(7) Fatrasarani, mde p&yena. 

Patraaarani, you take it. 

(8) Lakshmi (Uvata, amde pa^ena, 

Lakshrai goddess, you take it. 

(9) JeteU Budhmki, gatS Bahuke thorare 

All those deities, well to the gentlemao language. 

medenchenatey Qphe p^ye$ena ete. 
give, you too take it. 

Translation— Badhambudhi, take it. 

Badhambudba, take it. 

Rnsiani, take it. 

Thou BabSsindari, who art below (in the earth), 

take it. 

Thou Dharmadevata, .who art above (in the sky) 

take it. 

Well Pitaaani, you take it. 

Pitvasaraci, you take it. 

(And) all those remaining (referring to the spirits 
of the ancestors), bestow unto this gentleman our 
language, you [all] take it. 

While making the offerings with his right hand, 
Mani kept his left band touching the elbow of 
the right in a pose of re^erenoe. When the offer* 
ing was over, one of the cocks was set amidst 
the balls of rice, and Maoi spoke to it to eat the 
offerings iu the came of the above deities. When 
it began to peck at the rice, Maoi was satished 
that the offerings had been accepted. 

Then he canght hold of the bird, plucked a 
few feathers from its neck and put them in the leaf- 
cup serving as the lamp. Then the head was 
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aevered b; beiog pressed on the ate, vbich tv&s 
beld edge upwards oo the gronod by meaus of 
the foot* The head was placed oa the rice fating 
the priest. The body was there picked up and 
some blood spriukJed on the drums {chavgu] of 
the dormitory, which had beeu placed on the 
verandah immediately in fri>Dt of the spot where 
the worship was taking place. Then the body 
was thrown aside. The second black cock was 
treated in a similar manoer, and this ended the 
the eeremooy. 

There was feast in the villas after the 
worship. 

A "MU m the Juang —It would appear 

from a perasal of the formulas of worship that 
Ltikshmif one of the Hindn drities, has been in* 
corporated in the Jormg pantheon, Austdni is 
properly speaking offerobine Ris. The tradition goes 
that a long time ago some Ris and his wife 
came to the forests in Joaog-land and accepted 
the fruits and roots which the Jn.'ings oSered to 
them. From that time onward, the His or bis wife 
has become a deity worshipped by the Juangs. 
The word Pitdsani b Oriya means a female 
malignant ghost and is equivalent to Petni in 
Bengali. DharmadeisitA is supposed to be the good 
god of righteousness who resides in the Sun. 

and BvAhsnibudhi ore however the 
supreme god*heada. 


Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.A. 


INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Id the April (1930) Domber of Mm, Mary 
Levin, concludes her paper on '^Mamnihlcatioo asd 
Crematioo in India”. Sbe opines that the object 
ol Mummification in ancient India was to render 
the bod^ fit to be offered in the flames by render¬ 
ing it ‘‘sacrificially pure fay the removal of all 
fonl matter”, and that of the subsequent crema¬ 
tion was give the body a share of the universal 
life of the sun^’ and thus make it immortal. 
‘^Mummificahon restores the body ; cremation 
revitalizes it”, ‘*The bodies of the dead in India 
were mummified that they might be long pre¬ 
served. They were cremated that they might 
become reanimated. Both processes were believed 
to be essentia] for the attainment of iminortality”. 

In Urn for May (1980), Dr. J, H. Hutton, 
in a note on “Naga Chaok Ornaments of South 
lodiao AfBnitiee” meotioss the ose of the chaok 
shell as a bracelet worn on the wrist among cer* 
tain Kouyak Nagas, particnlarly in Nokphaog in 
the uoadminxstered area. The colnmella of the 
shell is ont away as among certain parts of 
South India. 

In the same number of Mm, K. de B. Cod* 
rington in a paper on *‘Tbe Archeology of Indian 
Sectarianism” adduces evidence to show that the 
scuiptnre with which a Hindu temple is adorned 
is no criterian of its sect, at least in the early 
Medieval Period (rtth and Gth centuries A. D.j, and 
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that ^‘there are even gTotmds for saggestiog that 
sdctarUnlsm had not jet coibb ioto heiogj at jeest 
as the later Saosbrit texta portca^ it, acd as wc 
usderstand it Dov^ 

In '‘Folk-Ix>re” for Harcb, (1930). Prof- Henry 
Balfour in a paper ‘^Joncerning ThnoderboUs.’* 
caeotions an interesting iostaoce of a ground stone 
oelt (^'thnnder'atone”) regarded by tiia Ao N^&a 
of Tillage Ta&gratsu in the Naga HiUe as atilJ 
dangerous and capable of causing disaster instead 
of averting it The Ao Naga who had found it 
kept it presncD^y for Inek, bnt, contrary to 
ospectations, daring the first year of possession 
the owner’s fieid-bonse was blown down, and in 
1928 his house was struck by lighteDing. This 
destructive activity of the ^'thnnderbolti* was con- 
tidered to be due to a cunous reddish streak 
running across the celt and regarded as indicating 
the lightening itself. The celt was sent by Ur. 
J, H. Hutton to the Pitt Rivers Mnsenrn and, 
cnriously enotigh^ “during the Noveoiber gale of 
1923 a large portion of the hlnseum roof was 
blown off I” Mr. Balfour ^ves another instance 
of faith in the mysterions potency of an Indian 
“thunderbolt” as follows: "It was mentioned to me 
by Dr. J. H. Hutton, who, in spite of several 
attempts, has failed to acquire it from its owner 
an elderly Ns^a of inteioperate habits who sets 
great store upon the oelt. On the day following 
an orgy of drinking, be sits licking bis ‘thnoder- 
bolt' in full reliance upon its peculiar efficiency 
for cooling bis burning tongue”. 
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In the Ji>nmal and Proceedings oj the Asiatic 
SotMty of Bengal, vol, XXV, 1929, No. I, (issued 
April, 1930) Dr. J. H. Huttou contributes an 
“Outline of Chang Gramioar’’ together with a 
Vocabulary, Dr. Prorash Obandra Basu describes 
the Head-dress of the 3iU-Tribes of Assam, Prof. 
Kalipada Mitra writes oo the ^‘Originals and 
Parallels of Some Saotal Polk Tales’’, Prof. D. 
N. Majuro bar contributes a paper on ^'Kace and 
Adaptibilitics*’, and Dr. Probhash Chandra Basu 
writes on “The Anthropometry of the Bhuiyas of 
Mayurbhanj", and Dr. J. H. Hutton and Mr. J, 
P. Mills contribute an illustrated article on the 
“Ancient Monoliths of North Cachar”. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for March (1930), Prof. L- V, 
Ramaawami Iyer contributes an arriole on “Pros- 
semy and Eosemy in Dravidian”, 

In the Ind^csn Historical Quarterly for March 
(1030), Prof. Jean Prsyluski writes a most 
intereating note on “Pre^DraTidian and Proto* 
Dravidian" in which referring to his own previous 
snggestiona that “the Mundas had superimposed 
themselves in India upon a black population, 
wherefrom the present Dravidians originat^”, and 
that “the should be at the base of the cult 
of the black aborigines, while the animal sacri* 
gees might have been introduced by the over¬ 
running Mundas”, writes as follows: “Ifmy point 
of view be correct, the present Dravidians, 
aUthough they may be of mixed blood, had for 
their distant ancestors the black people of the 
Deccan. Also, as far as one can trace their 
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history, these were already established in India; 
ooe cannot therefore speak of a DraTidian invasioQ 
and the term Pre*Dravid an h&a no meaning in 
the present state of oar knowledge. If one wishes 
to name the aborigines, before any contact 

with the Mundas, spoke the Dravidian dialects, 
I propose to call them Proto-Bravidians. The 
term does not pre-judge tlie question whether the 
population there designated was ethnically homoge* 
neons or heterogeneons ^purely Austro) oid, or 
composed of many elements. Therefore we can arrive 
at the following scheme: Proto*Dravidiao ^ Munda; 
Indo-Aryan”, Dr, Prrylnskl thinks that ‘‘the Pre- 
Bra vidian theory is out of date, that the Kols 
or Mundas are posterior to the Proto-Dravidians, 
and that the term ^re*Dravidian’ is not scienti- 
Bcaliy based upon a real feet”. He identifies the 
PuJindas or Hluliudas of ancient Sanskrit literature 
with the Hols or Mundas. Says he, ^*To the abori¬ 
gines with dark skin, the primitive ancestors of 
the Bra vidians, were superposed the conquering 
Hols or Mundas, having a brighter colour. The 
Mundas are not the Pre-Bravidlans, they subdued 

the Proto-Bravidiana.It is not necessary to 

consider the Hols and Proto-Bravidians as rival 
races always occupying distinct territories. In 
some cases, perhaps in the majority of oases, these 
two ethnic elements lived together in the same 
territory; an aristocracy with a bright complexion 
and a body of plebians with a dark complex]on. 
This organisation ie of great importance to the 
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bietorians as also to tbo linguists ; it is specially 
helpful in the esplanation of the presence of 
imuicrous lean-words in the vooabulary of tbe Dra- 
vidian laijguf^e”. 

In the Jane (1930) number of the same 
Journal, Mr. G. Das continues his pspe.r on 

“Bilvana and his Tribe”. 

In the QtturUrlf Journal of the Mythic Somety 
for July (19S0 ), Prof. S. C. MItca continues hie 
‘Study in Bird-Myths”. 


:o::o:- 
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Black Headways : A Study of Jauialcaa Folk 
Life.—By Mavtha Btchdth. (Univeyf^ity 

of NoHh Cfjfl^lina Pjt^. 1029). PP. A‘A''+5^. 
P^ioe, $ OyOO. 

Iq tbie highly interesting volume wn have 
a delightful picture of the folklife of the Jamai* 
can Negroee. In the first chapter ve have a brief 
account of ‘'The Land and its People*’. Between 
2055 and 1805 as many as 850^000 slaves were 
imported from Africa to the West Indies. The 
ablest of the Nesfroes brought to Jamaica were 
perhaps the Krooianti from the Gold Coast. ‘‘The 
trickster hero of the animal tales, the spider 
Anansi, is a kind of culture god ftom this part 
of the Gold Coast". From further east came the 
Eboes and Whidahs, both practising circumcision» 
worshipping reptiles, and making human sacrifices. 
The duller-witted Congo Negroes from the Slave 
Coast were in the old slavery days, highly prised 
for their steadiness and docility. The older diffe¬ 
rences of race or onltare disappeared when, after 
1834, the freedom of the island was thrown open to 
the whole population \ and the black peasantry of 
Jamaica came to be a homogeneous people. The 
old convention in the West Indies gave to 
the child of the “fourth generation of union 
with a white in successive generations" a legHl 
right to rank with the white. In 1921 the Census 
showed a population of 8 lakhs of whom $ibout 
1.68 per cent registered white, 73.43 per cent black, 
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and 18 per cenb coloured. Besides tbese there is 
a small percentage of Obinese traders, and a more 
important group of Indian ^‘coolies” (£rst imported 
in 1842 to meet tbe labour shortage resulting 
from tbe abolition of slavery), and the deecen- 
dants of British (mostly Scotch and Irish} colonized 
the islands much earlier. 

In tbe second chapter headed ‘The Small 
Settler*, we have an account of tbe economic 
life of the large uumber (about a.lakh) of Jamaica 
Negroes wbo own a patch two oi land upon 
which they build a “ground bouse’' and raise 
ground provisions for their own use and for sale 
in the market, besides planting fruit trees and 
occasionally a hard wood tree for a future inherit 
tance. Yam is the staple food of the Jamaican, 
but he has a large choice of food (e. g. coco, 
sweet potato, plantain, peas and beans, corn, 
cassava) with which to vary his diet. Coffee, 
ginger, sugar-caue, allspice or pimento are also 
grown. In chapter III the author gives an aconnt 
of the Jamucan Negro’s methods of hshing. 
Trapping and Stock-rwsing, Chapter IV of the 
Jamaican Village Market, ohapter V of Family 
Life of the Jamaican Negro including birth and 
marriage customs and chapter VI of tbe Borial 
of the Dead, Besides Jamaican beliefs in omens 
and dreams, we learn something in this book of 
the folklore and folk-customs connected with house¬ 
building, agriculture, nshing, horse racing, love 
and marriage, and death in Jamaica. 

In Chapter VII we are introduced to tbe 
spirit ‘World as seen by the Jamaicau Negro, and 
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his precautions and observances to guard against 
spirits or duppies. Every man is accompaoisd by 
two duppies, a good and a bad or tricky one; 
some say that in sleep the good one stays by a 
man and the tricky one goes out walking; until it 
comes back the man cannot wake. When a man 
goes on a journey, the tricky one should precede 
him. If it falls behind him, it is likely to harm 
him. Some persons believe in a realm of duppies 
lying below the earth arranged much as the l<»ts 
lie in a graveyard, where the duppies carried on 
the same occupations and bore the same relations 
to each other as on earth. Besides duppies, there 
are the Mermaids who live in deep holes in the 
rivers and comb their long black hair at midday 
on its banks, there are the Mjals, and Obeahs of 
Jamaican folk^belief, Chapter Ylll gives an 
account of ohecth practice. The duppy is the 
^shadow' of the dead which lingers about the 
grave and which may be tempted out of the 
grave by a member of the dead man's &mi)y and 
*‘set” upon some one a;^inst whom the esoreisor 
has grudge, or it may be made to perform other 
services to his advanh^ge. The practice of this 
power over the shadow is called oheoh. To cope 
successfully with the sh.uiow world retjuires special 
facilities and a special initiatloQ. A man thus 
equipped to deal with spirits is called an Obeah 
Man, There are Obeah Women too, who have 
the same power and are similarly employed, 
Although anyoue may ‘'set'* ohoah for another, he 
will go to au authorise dealer in oh^ah to get the 
proper formnla; and to “take off' a duppy set by 
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auother an Obeah Man or Woman must be 
employed It is this ooiqne power of the Obeah 
Man to control the spirit world which is the 
source of his extraordinary influence in a Negro 
coinmunity. Obeah Men always work by means 
of particular objects (combs, pins, bones, little carved 
coflins, feathers and beaks of birds, hoofs and hair 
of animols, bones or shelis of insects, and dried 
herbs and seeds carried in bundles, which they 
employ like a fetish or charm. It is, however, 
the spoken word (such as the curso of the «>ng) 
to which the special in^ic clings lu all beliefs 
about Obeah practice. The bundle prepared by 
the Obeah Man is often directed tc be ‘‘buried'* for 
its victim. Obeah practitioners also act as doctors 
to cure the sick. By whatever nataral means the 
Obenb Man may achieve his ends, there is no 
doubt whatever as to the faith of the Negroes in 
])is spiritual power. 

In Chapter IX we have a short account of 
the Myal People. The earliest and most impor¬ 
tant of the various reli^ous sects that have 
flourished from time to time iu Jamaica who 
claimed the power Co remove the spells of the oheafi, 
through counter spells based upon t)je same idea 
of spirit-possession is the Myal Man. Myalism is 
said to be directly African in origin, and probably 
began in Jamaica in a secret society composed of 
men who claimed invulnerability to weapon, and 
power even to raise the dead. A Myal Man is 
called a “fore-eyed man” because he alone hae 
the power to see where a shadow is nailed or 
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the ohtcih burieij. He has this power throagh a 
tAlisman which he has received from the spirits or 
‘^deaths", duriug the coarse of the inyal dance. 
The MjAlman’s method of eummoning duppies is 
to Jocate the stoleo slmdow in some tree, and to 
parade about the tree with singing and drumming 
and to pelt it with eggs, fowl and other ofierings 
in order to persuade the dupptes to give up the 
shadow. The crude method still practised in 
remote country districts is to form a circle abont 
the tree and each one beat the earth with a 
stone in rhythm to a song. The Myal people 
recognized the action of certaiu plants r.poii the 
human frame nod built np an actual body of 
useful knowledge about herb inedociues, and also 
experimented with previous herbs with which they 
did men to death. But far from ascribing thoir 
powers to these, they taught tlie doctrine of a 
body of animate ghosts employed lu ahadow' catch¬ 
ing, whom they alooe bad the skill to control 
and conciliate; and the ritual of conciliation they 
found in African tree worship. They employed dance 
and song of African pattern and exhibited such 
fetish objects as the amber and jiggey ^ instru¬ 
ments of intercommunication with the spirit-world. 
Their secrets were preserved by an oath drunk in 
blood and the use uf gibberish which only the 
initiated could understand. As among West African 
medicine-men prophecy and tbe phenomenon of 
hysteria were employed to produce tbe phantasy of 
the snperhnmaD. The methods of the Myal ^angelmen’ 
who assembled to pull all the ob$ah^ and catch 
the shadows from the cotton trees, practised 
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abstmencd aod sang songs with religious phrasso* 
)ogy» ba^e a striking reseinblanoe to tbo methods 
of the Tana Bhagat Oraons of ChOta Nagpur in 
India. 

In Chapter X, headed *Xhe Hsvivalists^, the 
author gives an interestiog account of a Christian 
religious sect which kasarkicn since 1860 with the 
object of defeating the chcvrins of the Obeah Men 
by the exercise of mors potent snpernatuval forces 
and gift of oommunieatior with the spirit world. 
Our anther thinks that these ‘Revivalists' were 
directly Induenced by the Myal ‘angels’ led by 
Christian enthusiasts who had received their in- 
formation in the h>ee ohtu ohes. These Revivalists 
claim the gift of healing which they associate 
with the dewing of water—the healiog powers of 
water of some stream or spring. The most 
remarkable of these Revivalist groups in Jamaica 
known as Bedwardism from its founder Bed ward cen¬ 
tred round the idea of baptism in the healing stream 
of the Mona River. ‘‘In some respects even more 
remarkable than the Bedward movement in Jamaica 
although ^ less spectacular, is the work of the 
Revivalist healer known as Mammy Forbes*’, who 
did much good with her knowledge of healing 
herbs. 

In Chapter XI, the author gives an account 
of the religious cult known as the Pokkutnerian in 
which the Revivalist and Obeah Mao unite. The 
Pukknenerian leaders are c^led “governor’' or 
“shepherds*', each of whom has attached to him¬ 
self a good-looking young woman (nob hie wife) 
Who aobs as a confederate under the came of 
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‘'goverDeaa” or “shepherdess". The two have 
a secret code of speecli which the spirits are 
supposed to speak when they appear at a meeting, 
the words spoken in frenty by one being inter¬ 
preted by the other according to tbe formula. 
Tbs Pukkumerians bold their meetipgs near a 
grave.yard, and it is to tbe ghosts of their own 
membership that they appeal when spirits are 
sumniooed to a meeting. The summoning of ghosts 
to work barm to some one is done at a closed 
meeting or “grudge meeting”, in which only the 
“working officers" of the band attend. A “good" 
meeting is held in tbe open and is characterised 
by the presence of spirits. Chapter XIl gives an 
account of the Maroon Negroes who at the present 
day represent a kind of secret soriety isolated 
from other Blacks not only politically (by virtue 
of their being the earliest free settlers in Jamaica 
who revolted against the Spanish conquerors and 
entered into a pact with the English by which 
tbe Maroons have reserved for themselves extensive 
lands and many political rights ) but by tbe tradition 
of mystery with which they continue to surround 
themselves, ‘^be Maroons know 'stronger obeaJ^ 
than any other group; they are more cunning in 
herb magic, they command a secret tongue (the 
so-called Elromaoti) and they know old songs in 
this speech 'strong enough to bewitch anybody’, 
they employ old arts which deal with spirits". 

In the last chapter (chap. XIII) we have an 
interesting account of the Folk Art by which this 
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people give emotion a! expreseion to their inner life. 
The folk art of the Jamaican iNegro may be 
best stodied ic their witty riddles and proverbs, 
their imitations of animal cries, songs, iostrnmen- 
tal music, dramatic impe^'^oDation, dance, and 
above all their art of story-telling in which all 
the other artistic expressions find free scope. An 
exhanstive index, a bibliography and a map add 
to the value of the work. 

Coming of Ag:e in Samoa. A Psychological 
Study of Primitive Youth for Western Cinli- 
zatlon.—By Margaret Mead. (Jonathan Cape, 19S9J. 
PF. XV-¥m. Price 10 S. G d. net. 

This is a most fascinating and instructive book 
written by a trained anthropologist in the light 
of intimate acquaintance and close ol>ser7ation of 
adolescent primitive girls in Samoa. The author 
introduces us to tha inner life of the young people 
of Samoa and amply brings out the truth th«t adole- 
scenes, in itself, U not necessarily a time of stress and 
strain bnt that cnltural conditions make it so. 
As Dr, Franz Boas io his illuminating foreword 
observes, ‘^the results of her paiostaking investiga¬ 
tion confirm the suspicions Jong held by anthro¬ 
pologists that much of what we ascribe to human 
nature is no more than a reaction to the restraints 
put upon us by our civilisation”. The book is 
divided in fourteen chapters headed respectively: 
1. Introduction; II. A Day in Samoa j III, The 
Education of the Samoan Child ; TV. The Samoan 
Household; V. The Girl and her Age Group j 
VI. The Girl in the Community VII. Formal 
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Sex Relations; VIIL The Role of the Dance; 
IX. The Attitade towards Personality; X. The 
Experience and Individuality of the Average Girl; 
XI- The Girl in Conflict; XII. Maturity and 
Old Age; XlII. Onr Educational Problems in the 
Light of Samoan Contrasts; XIV. Education for 
Choice. Five appendices and a Glossary of Native 
terms, complete the volume. The book is one of 
absorbing interest from cover to cover. 


The Buddha’s Golden Path. A Manual of 
of Practical Buddhism based on the Teachings 
and Practices of the Zen Sect, but interpreted 
and adapted to meet Modern Conditions.—j&y 
Dwight Ooddai-d. (I/wzac. 1930). PP. AY+S20. 
Pnce 4 S. net 

In this excellent litte book we have an illumi* 
nating account of the essentials of Buddhism and 
the practical steps of Buddha’s ^'Golden Fatii” 
written by a Enropean scholar who as a convert 
has had personal experience of the Inner Way 
of Enlightenment and Peace of Mind. That Way, 
as the author shows, leads througli Restraint of Physi¬ 
cal Desire to EmaDcipation,—through Right Mind 
Control to Eu I igh ten me nt,—through Conceucratlon 
of Spirit to Tranqcilisation. As the author who 
went to the study and practice of Buddhism with 
an entirely open mind, very truly says “Buddhism is, 
first of all and last of oil, an experieuce that each 
must interpret for himseir, and to do so rightly 
one must start with a clear mind”. And as the 
Path unfolded itself befoi'e him, it brought to 
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him eoligbUDment and an ever-clearing spiritual lO' 
zlght. A.8 the author truly observes, Gantama wae 
“a teacher of the wise way of living, for hia emphasia 
waa always on the wisdom aspr^ot of life rather 
them on its external morality, because to him 
morality and ein were simply the wise and foolish 
ways of living”. The author rightly points out 
Sin was little talked about by Gantarna beeanse 
he disbelieved in any personal God, or in any 
such thing as the soul as an entity having eternal 
life. What tbe Ohristiao thinks of as sin that 
calls for judgment, Gautama thought of as ignor* 
ance and foolishness that needed enlightenment and 
sympathy. In attaining tbe wisest way of life 
Gautama warned his disciples against both ascetism 
and selfcentred indulgence. His was the Middle 
Way, a path that led through wise restraint of 
desire, through thoughtfulness as to values and 
through concentration on tbe highest. The teach* 
ing of Gautama is far from being pessimistic; 
it starts to be sure from a discouraging view of 
external objective things, but his Path leads 
inward to the highest and best that the mind of 
mao can conceive—final unity in Buddhahood”, 


Materials for the Study of Inheritance in 
Man.— J^y Franz Boas (Columbia UmverBity Press 
loss). PP. nil540. 

This volume contains a mass of anthropometn- 
cal data regarding families of immigrants living 
in'New York and including Sicilians, Central Italians, 
Bohemians, Huugarians and Slovaks, Poles, Scotch 
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ftod Hebrews. The distingtiished Author^s name 
is a guarantee of the accuracy of the materials : 
and the excellence of the arrangement is obvious. 
We look forward with eager anticipations to the 
promised discussion of the data from the points 
of view of growth and heredity iu a subsequent 
volume. 


Bella Bella Texts. —By /Vafn Boai. (Oohnn' 
hia University Press. 19S8]. PP. IX-^$97. 

The series of tales coDtained in Che present 
volume were collected iu part in Rivera I Diet in 
18D7 and in part in 1923. Side by side with the 
texts are given accurate translations in Eoglish; 
and at the end of the volume is given a large 
vocabulary based partly upon the texts, and partly 
with the help of a full vocabulary of Kwakiutl 
stems. The last tale in the book is given with 
interlinear Kwakiutl translation. Dr. Boas' name 
is a guarantee for the accuracy of the transla¬ 
tion, Of the last tale only Dr. Boas says, 
“Although on the whole the transladon is Accurate, 
there are a number of places in which the Kwakiutl 
informant miaunderstood the Riveis Inlet words". 


Social Life of the Navajo Indiaas, With Some 
Attention to Minor Ceremonies.—By Gladys A. 
Reichard. (Columbia Uuuersity Press, 19S8j. PP. 
VIUSS9. 

This is another of the Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology. The book contains 
a mine of illuminating information about the. 
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aociil organisation of the Navajo Indiaos besides 
brief accounts of customs relating to Birth, 
Adolescence, Marriage and Death, and a chapter 
on Folklore and Belief of the people. A large 
nomber of genealogies with explanations is given 
in the Appendix covering pages, Anthropolo¬ 
gists all over the world owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to the Columbia University for their 
very valuable contributions to Anthropology. 


Australia and the British Commonwealth.— 
the Hon, J.G. Latham, K.C.,M.A, LL.B^; (Macmilian, 
Pages iX-\- 249. 

All studies on “the most fascinating of subjects to 
students of constitutional history” are welcome; and 
the bock, with its clear thinking, its reasoned state- 
menta, and above all, its practical suggestions, will 
dispel the clond that has settled over the idea of 
“DoQiinion status.” The lecturer—for the book 
consists of the substance of Z 928 Macrossor lectures 
delivered at the University of Queensland—has 
picked out the problems inherent in reconciling 
“function’'with“Statu8,’'—problems left by the Balfour 
Committee of 1923 to be solved by another con¬ 
ference. The authors discussions of the problems 
Vie, Disallowance and Reservation, Bxtra-territori- 
ality, of Dominion legislation, the Colonial Land 
Validity Act, Merchant Shipping legislation etc, are 
illuinenating and justify Ex-premier Bruce’s description 
of it as “a valuable contribution.” It will be 
interesting to students of constitutional history to 
turn from the pages of the book to the Report 
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of the conierenoe on Dominion Ugislatlou and 
Merchant Shipping legislation, 1929. He views the 
problems from the standpoint of Australia and 
concludes:—*‘The present portion in the British 
commonwealth as a whole and in several of its 
component parts is the resnlt of a balance of 
many opposing considerations. I'hat balance cannot 
be easily upset because so many interests are 
concerned in preserving a balance even if the existing 
position is not satisfactory to them in particular 

aspects.The problems belong to the sphere 

of practical statesmanabip.” This is conclusion which 
shows the pracdcal statesman in the lawyer. He 
refrains from discussing the *‘academic’* right of 
secession, because perhaps there is “no active feeling 
on the subject” in Anstralia, overshadowed as it is by 
the Facile Question. On the other hand he lays much 
stress on the '‘bonds of the commonwealth/* which 
differentiate the Dominions from independent states. 
Space forbids reference to many of the admirable 
discussions of the book. It will be of great help 
to students and laymen alike to properly evaluate 
the ideal of Dominion status as it stands today. 

S. Sen. 


The Sovereignty of the British Dominions.— 
Sir Arthur Berriodah Keith, D. CX.,D.Liti(Macmillutt, 
2929). Bages XXVI'^SS4^ Pricel8S.net. 

There are not many books in the market for the 
students of present-day politics on the constitutional 
development of the Dominions in the British Empire- 
Of late, these Dominions have come to occupy 
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peculiar posifcioa io world‘politics. No student of 
the modern moyements of the world can neglect 
fcho study of the problems which face these Bom in ions 
and the problems which the Empire has to face 
iu connection with these Dominions. 

Both the theory and the practice of politics have 
problems to solve with regard to the relation between 
England and her Dominions. The extent of internal 
and external sovereignty which the Dominions possess 
—in varying degrees, no doubt—present is a topic of 
peculiar interest to at). The theorist would find many 
new avenues of study open to him. The problem of 
sovereignty, the controversy regarding the power of 
secession and several others—difBoult and notless 
intricate, would naturally confront him with di£B* 
cnlties. 

When every thing is vague and uncertain and 
and there is no dehnite and systematic treatment 
of the relations existing between the Dominions 
and England, and of the problem of sovereignty 
within tbe dominions, and, what is of more impor¬ 
tance, when the world is looking with intense eagerness 
at the aspiration of a great nation to tarn itself into a 
Dominion within the British Commonwealth, the 
appsarence of a book like the one under review is 
moat welcoDje. A perusal of the hook will convince 
the reader that there could have been no other 
Kcholar better fitted than Sir Arthur Berriedale Keith 
who would have been able to tackle the subject so 
skilfully. 

Sir Arthur begins his book with a nice introduction 
which traces, in brief, the steps in the couse of 
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devdopmeut through which the dominions had ^ 
pass. Though all the facts recounted therein ate 
well known to the serious student of the problems 
of present-day politics, one would find the treatmeDt 
very aystematic and interesting, that it would 
be found profitable to spend an hour oyer this 
chapter only. 

Following the introductions, SirArth^ divides 
the book into four parts. The first part is coocerped 
with the development of internal sovereignty within 
the Dominions. The author takes every individual 
step in the course separately and gives to each a 
clear and lucid treatment. The problems of native 
races and of irDiulgration from other countries 
have been carefully e 3? plained. The questions of 
trade and shipping and of defence have also been 
given important places in the book. 

The second part explains the extent and limits 
of internal sovereignty within the Dominions. The 
important question regarding the power of secession 
has been exhaustively treated and the relation 
between the Imperial Legislature and the Dominion 
legislatures has been shown in their true light 

In the remaining two parts the development 
of external sovereignty and the extent and limits 
of this baa been explained. The place allotted to the 
Dominions in the League of Nations baa been 
brought under review and given a nice criticism. 

To Indiana, Sir Arthur’s book provides a 
particularly interesting and opportune study. 
When there ie an almost universal aspiration 
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in thd miods of aU lodiAns to find tbeir 
oouDtry placed oo a respeciabie footing:, wbeo 
DoTnioicQ status has been one of the catch- 
phrases of the day, tiaralliDg in e7ery mouth, it 
is but proper that every one shoald get acquainted 
with the fundamental principles on which the 
constitutions of the Dominions rest, and with the 
exact relations between the Domioioos and the Impe¬ 
rial gcverniuect and between the Dominions and the 
other free units outside the "Commonwealth// The 
book is sure to prove very welcome to those 
who are interested in Domiaion controversies. 

B. Butt. 


English Government and Politics .—By Fredrick 
Awtin Ogg, Fh. D.y (Mamiillcm, l9S0j.PP.X-^7SS. 

This new book on the constitution of 
England written by Austin Ogg, ably deals 
with the British constitution as it stands tbe 
middle of the year 1929. Many books oo the 
subject make occasional references to certain post*war 
developments bat there is hardly any other book 
which deals with them in such a systematic mauner. 
Such topics as tbe Coalition miuistry, the three party 
system^ new legislations on municipal administrat; on^ 
reformation of the electoral system, changed relations 
between the Dominions, and the Mother Country 
and many other post-war problems have been dealt 
with very satisfactonly in this volume. The book 
by President Lowell which is held in some quarters 
to be tbe best work on tbe subject has the 
disadvantage of being out of date; even in tbe latest 
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edition of the book mattei's have not been brought 
up*to-date. Another speoial feature of the book ie 
tl^at it deals more with tbesubstauce of the constitution 
than with its forms. Many English writers on 
their coosUtutioo take great delight in emphasising 
the *'unrear* character of the consdtutioo; they deal 
at inordinate length with the form rather than the 
substance of parliamentary institutions. Even the 
otherwise excellent bock of Mr. Bagehot is not 
above this fault. But the author of the present 
volume goes straight to the subject matter and 
deal with the real nature and working of a particular 
institution instead of dilating upon its theoretical 
character. 

Many writers on the British constitution often 
forget that they are writing a book not on the' 
cons^tutional bistory of Great Britain but on the 
constitution of Great Britain, but the present author 
appears to be always alive to the fact. He has 
not attempted to embarass bie readers by giving 
unnecessary historical details; he baa laid greater 
emphasis on the actual working and problem of the 
constitution than on its historical evolution. It 
may be sometimes necessary to trace the evolution 
of a particular political iristitutioii in order to explain 
its real nature, but this policy does not always 
pay. Marriot’s book on British Oonstitntion suiters 
from this serious defect; he devotes so much space 
to trace the historical development of any institution 
that one’s memory is burdened with unuecessary 
historical facts even before nne c<iine.<: to thn real 
theme. 
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AlHbg with desoribiog tbd d&tare dod working 
bf he diacuasds the problem of Second 

CbA’biber Reform, Electoral reform, Party organic 
sittiod, binonty repreaeotatiob and many other 
Allied problebs of modern government, and this 
has oi^e the book all the more attractive. It 
Has dbVotkd a chapiter on Imperial affairs, laying 
special empbieis on post-war developments. The 
tt^tbedt of Imperial afflrs is rather short; some 
oibrb dpabe rbight pi'oBtably have been devoted to 
dlibb an ib^^ortabt topic. Still, it deals with all the 
dkbe^ry tbjsics 6n the subject It is more or less 
cbnplbU in it^lF. Huch !earning and careful study 
has been bronght to bear on its preparatiob ind 
the exposition is very lucid and clear. But 
one desideratum of the book is that it does 
not devote any separate chapter on the 
oODStitntioDS of the important British DomiuioQs, 
e. g. Canada, AnetraUa, South Africa, ftc, though 
occasional references are made to them throughout 
the book. It however deals with the consdtution 
of the Irish Free State in a separate chapter. 
On the wholci the book is a very valnable 
coDtribncion on the subject. 

A. S. ChaUetj«. 

the felone Age of India.—By 0. T. Srinivasa 
Ayangar' (Madras, Govt. ^ress. 1926). PP. 66 
(mthA^lamj Pries lis. 2. 

This is the Sir S. Subvahmanya Ayyar Lecture 
fielivered oo December 10 , 1925. It gives in 
bntUne an account of Indian Pre^history in two 
chapters. In the first chapter, the author dealit 
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with the Old Stone Age and the Origin of Mao, 
PalsBolithe, Beginnings of Hunting, Invention of 
Fire, Indian Nomads of the Paleolithic Age, their 
mode Disposal of the Dead, their Dress; their 
Art, their Religion 5 Autiqoity of Man iji India; 
Density of Population in the Palteolithic tinies in 
Ihdia. Chapter II. treats of the New Stone Age, 
Domestication of Animals, the Fire Races of 
Neolithic India, Density of Neolithic Po()uIation, 
clewing of Forests, Neolithic Tools, Pottery. 
OcoopatioQB, Dress and Decoration, Classes of Popu¬ 
lation, Art, Disposal of the Dead, Intercourse 
with the Rest of the World, Language, the Myth 
of the Importation of South Indian Languages 
fro to Outside India; and the Birth of the Iron 
Age. The treatment of auch a vast auhjecc in 
such a small com pass made the book sketchy. 
Some of the thoorirs promulgated by the author 
do not appear to be baaed on adequate data. 


Histoiy of Pre-Musalman India. Volume I. 
Pre-Historic India.—Py V. R<%ngnch(t^yay M. 4, 
Huxley Press, 19S9}. 

This well got-up and well-written book is the 
first in a promised series of nine volumes designed 
to deal with the history of India from the earliest 
times dowD to the Muhammadan conquest. The present 
volume deals with the Pre-Yedic and prehistoric 
epoch of the rise and growth of Indian culture, 
and is intended to serve as a background to the 
Vedic and post-Vedic periods of Indian History 
which the author promises to deal with iu succeeding 
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volumes. Tbe learaed author has with great 
indastry, echolarahip and critical acumen, collated, 
correlated and system atiaied tbe oiasa of materials 
contributed by recent research-workers in an thro- 
pology« ethnology, folklore, and archaeology, and 
presented us with as concrete and vivid a picture 
of Prehietoric India as CHD be formed in the present 
state of oar knowledge. The author has wisely 
avoided the temptation to theorise io baste, as some 
otbei* writers have done. With regard on the sobject to 
a few of his in fere D CCS or suggestiogs, all scholars may 
not agree, and some of Ins surmises and conclu¬ 
sions may have to be modihed or abandoned in 
time in tho light of farther reseai'cbes, but, on the 
whole the book under review appears to us to be 
the west sober, scholarly and up-to*date book on 
the subject 


Notes and Queries on Anthropology .—By a 
Committee of Seciiou II of the Britiah Association. 
(Ifoyal AiiiJtroptfhffical Institute^ liJtiO}. BF. XYl^ 
MU. F^ice ti S. net. 

This IS the dfth edition of a book which ie 
invaluable to beginuers in Held-work in Anthropology. 
Stud on Ca and 6 eld-workers in Anthropology will 
dnd this revised edition a great Improvemeot on 
its predecessor. They will find in the present 
volume not only an iIlumigating guide for the 
colleduon of anthropological data but also a com¬ 
prehensive text'book for beginners. 
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Id the article ou *^Tke Origin of Man and the 
Populaiio^i of hxdia in ike Fa%i and i^ui Futui'c'^ 
published at pp. 10-57 of the last Dumber of this 
Journal, several inispriots unfortunately occurred, 
and we take this earliest opportunity of supplying 
the following list of errata for that article :— 
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1. ORAON RELIGION AND CUSTOMS. 


By RAl BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, a., b. u. m. u e. 

^ce.~^Tvclc4 

SOME OPINIONS OF THC BOOK. 

Ool, T. 0* HodsOD, M. A., Reader Sthnelc^if « tUi Uni- 

rersity <d “A book like this—s&ne, cle&r, 

sci«ntiliCf BTmpothe^c, compreh&nuve^is of pncoe imporUnco to 
the Btudeot of Aotbropology, to tbo stndoct of Roliglofi to tbo 
AdmioifitraCoi* vbo seeks or sbould seek to ODderstocd the forces 
vbich govern 1 iuid«d activities^ s&d U is full of ohem end Interest 
for Che goner^ reader wbo desires to kaov toenethiog at once 
acvorate and bteligible of the Peoples of India**. 

Dr. R. R. M&rett, M. A., D. Sc<, Asrtor oj ExeUr GclUge 

Ofiffrrd .w.*1q oj^ion tbo latest vork of Bai Bahador 
Sant Chandra Roj, namel/, (?raoa Relifium and Customs (Ranoht, 
1928), fallj aeiotal&s the high standard of acco rate observation 
and critical iatexpretation already reached by bio in his well-known 
reeaarcbcs for which European acholara are exceedingly gratofol; 
for it is obvioaa that, 80 long as he accepts the same canons of 
IndocCive ODqui:^’, the Indian inveetigator has a better chance of 
probing ttod penetrating to the troth in regard to all things Indian 
and sapeeially in regard to the psychological facts.” 

Sir Arthur Edith, M. A., M. D., L. L. D., P. R. 0. S , 

P. R. S', .’'•"I am very conscious of the great work you 
have done and are doing. Tbore is no school or college of Aathro 
pology but will coake a special place for this yoar lateet work both 
oil its library sbslvee and in its heart. T donbt if any one has ever 
done ao moch for the Anthropology of a people as yon have dona 
for tbo Oraon. I endorse all my friend OoL Hodson has written in 
bis pre f a ce and in partloolar would I underline yonr disinterested 
and perBisleot labour for the a<lranee of ScIeQce*’. 

Dr. BoUnd E Dixon, A. M., Pb. D., of Amhro- 

peicyy « ^ Uarwd University, Cambridge^ Jfhsi,, 

I was delighted to get your recent book on Ooon Religion 
and have »«owed it for the Ameriean Anthropologist, The 
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book carries on tbe hij^b slftodard wLich you have «et id )‘oar 
previoos worke, «Dd pmoots the nwteriul ia vcty ef!«ctivc from. 
1 congrfttolMe you on it most cordiAliy. 

The Times (Loudon* F«bru&ry 1029):— A voiydeuifrd 

avcouot of tbe religion and magic of the Oraon& of Cliota*^fagpur* 
* people of Dnviclian speeclu It Is boieil on twelve yeaia' 
ioveetigatioQ by a highly competeot etboologUts vho has already 
poblished a work oa this people. It can be seen wbat a rich 
held there la to ludia among tbe moi'e primllite pooplear wbicb. 
iodeed, eon best be tilled by trained lodisD etbnologii^ts. Tbei* 
is a long oltapter also on movements dgring tlie last hundred 
yeaia and more among tbe Oiaoos tosvarde a liigber, simpler 
religion, vbicb will intorest studeate of I'viigiou'i psychology. 

The Nature (Loiidun, March 9, 1929):— Ktlmologiace aro 
indobied lo i^avnt Chandra Koy for bU valuable book "The 
(hxio/it of CAotO'jVo^jwr" nnd now he has provided a 

study of Oraon fUligton and which shuuld bo read by 

ail those who aio inteitsstcd in printitivc religions. The eepecisi 
valoe of this bt>ok is not meiely in the detailKl aocouats uf 
socio-religious and religious iitee and ccromonies aad njsgical 
practices, but in tbe very suggmtir’o religions iransfoiroatioos 
that have occurred since tbo Onmas arrived, and tbe procesa 
is still oontinuiog. 

The DUcorery. (tondoo, February 1929);— When tbe 
history of ethoological study in India couiea to be w*ntCeo« tbs 
Dame of tbe author of chU work is least likely to be overlooked, 
fiy bis OWQ work and by bit eoeonragement of others as editor 
of tbe periodical Jfan in India, he has deserved well of b(» 
oolleagnes in ancbr^tpology. Sarat Chandra Uoy has poblisbsd 
here tbe promised continaatioo of his studies of the Oftton of 
abicb tbe first instalment speared as long ago a« 1916. The 
antitor is hero conoamed only with their religious and magical 
beliefs , both directly in theaiBelres and in tbelr relation to the 
Onon eecia] iostitutioos, neb as are involved in turtfa, marriage 
ud death. Of particular interest to students of folklon and 
prinutive religion are the sections dealing with agricnltortl 
cerecDcaise and tbe belief in witchcraft wbioh afford moub useful 
mteri^ for botb comparison and contrast with Suropaao folklore. 
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fio^ cbkptsr dsftls with reviv&l movemdoU uid ntodero 
teoiieQcie« ia OnoD religion wblob is highly aoi^tive ftod 
deserves the cnreful attention of all wbo are in any vay 
interested in or connected ^*itb die problems ol adainistratioD 
ACDoag peoples of aon*£iiropeau cultore. 

Tbd StatdSmazi (Calcutta, Uarch 17, 1^29):— Tbe Bu 
Babsdsr is wellkaovii for bis encelleot nioiiog/upbs on tbe J/tcwfoa 
and the Or'iaru, aqd is everywhere recognised an noth ropologisC 
of rare insigbt. India. «itb its jfreal variety of races, oaiionalitiet, 
creeds, custcto'^, and cultures affords an excellent held for the 
anthropologi«t hiuI uocioiogiet. Ihis new book will be studied with 
delight by scientiate in tnaoy count ties. Tbe author bus made 
a capital use of hts opportuuiUea of etodyiog tbessveral tribee 
of aWriginee in Chofa-f^agpnr and Ceotral India. 

Tba Forward (Calcutta, Februaiy 19, 1999)The learned 
author is a pioneer in the field of anthropology and needs no 
iotitKloctioo. His previous fforks~Tbe Bithoi^, The Mundas and 
the Oraoos are classics and bad already established a wurld>vide 
reputation for him. The present volume is a befitting 
successor to hisprenoua works. It is tbe outcome of tbe autbur’s 
deep and laborious invesfigaUoDs into the religion and coscocas 
of the Orooru, a tnuchmeglected tribe of ChoU-Kagpor, carried 
on for a long period of about twelve years and as such an 
invaluable treasure to stndsiits of antbinpology and students 
of I’OligtOD. 

The get>up of ihv book is excellent. In abort, tbe book 
leaves nothing Co be desired. 

Th6 SdTTant of India (Poona, Hey 30, 1999):^ The 
book is worthy of rho euifior, Bsi Bahadur S. 0. Boy of fUochi, 
who is a welhknown student of anthropology relating to the 
aboriginal tribes of Chota-Kegpur and the Oentrel Indian Plateau. 

The chapter on sovi>reIigiou8 rites aod ocremonies U very 
interesting aod demands careful stody, Tbe last chapter on the 
OnsoR Bi«fvnoR withies revival mevements is exceedingly instructive. 

^Ve strongly recommend the book to students of anthropology 
as well es to tbe general reader. 

Tbe Modem Review (Calcutta, January, 1929) <— R«i 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy ia one of Che few Indians wbo 
has shown a keen inteiwst io the study of t^e primitive ioUes 
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of tbU country. In faoc, the vA^rks thnt he hM already 
published have earaed for him the reputatioo (»f being oor 
foremost authority on the aborigioca of CbotarMagpur. The 
preMat volume on i!u Omen JUHgion and Cvtiornt ia the 
sequel to hU earliei* vork on Oraam ^ 

(1910X ^0 it the Kai Bahadur has given aa exhaustive aeeount 
of the religiooe and social instltutioos of this latereetiDg tribe, 
tbe result of dose personal observatioo mod intimate ac<|udQtaQee 
spreading over a period of twenty years. He has tmalysed the 
Oraop beliefs into their perety religious and toagictl ddes aod 
has deeoiibed the enstoms and litce aaeodated with tbe chief 
crisea of life. As an anthoiitative treatment therefore of Oraon 
life ia all ite phases, Includiog same of the modera tendencies, 
ble account could hardly be improeed. 

Tbe book Is well-prioKd and illustrated and the price is 
moderate for a a’ork of this klad. For sludaate of Aoihropology 
ia the Poat-Qraduate climes of our Unirerelties it should fortn 
a very bandy and reliable taat*hook for some of their courses. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore, July, 1939):^ Bai Bahadur Sarat Ohartdm Boy 
is too well known in the antbiopological world to aeed any 
introdnotion. The pnblieation of a volume oo Orwn ReUffion 
<ind Gnttam waa foreshadowed la 1915, when bis Orooita 0/ 
Chota-2faffpur fint appeared. Ue has since been engaged in the 
invesHgatioD of their religion and castome for weJlmigb twelve 
years, and the results are embodied iu the present richly 
iUnslratsd volume. 

The work is foil of ^ann and interest to the general 
reader who desires to know aomstbiog of the reUgioo and 
customs of this Interesting people. We have great pleasure In 
commending this volume to all students of anthropology. 

W, B, 

A» only a Uoihed number of eoint& ha^e been prinicd. 
intending purchasers are requested to place ihelr ordera 
wiih the uodenigned miboui delay. 

The Sfanager, 

‘MAN IN INDIA’ Office, 

CAumk Roadt R^nehi. 

Chota Hagfw, R. AT. Ay. 


BOOKS FOR SAX-E. 
at the iN INDIA" office. 

Church Rooii, Ranchi. 

2> TES BIfiSOES • a Uuit^wm JiaigU TriCi o/Cl»ta- 

Hagpw.—^y Eai BaJiadur Sarat Clurndm Ro;, u. a., b. l., tf. u C. 

viii+608, 86 pUt^e. (B&ochi : ^MAN 22t IRDIA” OfKce, 
1926). Bncc Rs, 10/-; or 15 «. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

Sir JAUES G. EBAZBR, d- a l.. l. l. o., litt. d., p, b. a., 
r. B. B., 0. V., Professor of Anthropology in tbe Trioity College, 
Cembridge vrltes 

..,I Hod it charecteriaed liy the same high qusJitiee 

your foriuer moooginpKa on the Mundaa and OraODA. 
You have reodcred a ^u^le service to anthropology by p)R> 
iagon record the cusCous and beliefs of a very primitive tribe 
about Tbich ytxj little vas koovn before and «vhich, but for 
your careful and prolonged obeerv&tions, might have passed 
aray practioally uoknovn. As In your fOrruer volumes I 
admire the diligence vith which you have collected a large 
body of mCerestlng facta and the jierfect lucidity with which 
you have set them forth. T1k» book is a fine apeciuen o£ a 
monograph on an Zodiao tribe and must alvaya remain the 
standard Authority on the subject. I congncnlau you heartily 
ou your achierement, and carocstly trust that you will ’continue 
your valuable investigatlOQ and givo us other umilar accounts 
of utlicr pri:uiti\‘e and little known Indian tribes. 

Sir ABTHl'R KEITH, k. n., p. r. c. a, uu d ., p. r. a., Con- 
serTAtor of the Uusoiuii and Hunterian Profeeeor, Eoyal College 
of Surgeons of Eogland, writes 

.You have done a splendid piece of vork'^one which will 

niake Europe indebted to yon. 

Dr. A. C. HADDON, v. a., Sa o., p. b. &, Reader in EtbaQ> 
1^, of Cambridge, writee 

.Your accustomed esoelJetit work. It is a most useful 

contribution to Indiu Ethnology. 
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ROLAND B> DIXON, a. u., Pu. o., Professor of Aoibro' 
pology in tbe Hsrvsrd UoLTOrsilj writes 

.You 8>rs cerbainlf dmog work to be prood of in tbe 

studies you beve poblished of the Cbot«-Negpur tribes, sod ell 
anthropologists are in your debt. If onJy «e could have simi¬ 
lar studies of all tbe wilder peoplea of lodia, bow fine it 
would be 1 . 

THE NATURE, (London; September 19, 19S5);.— 

.Studeots of IndUn anthropology are deeply indebted to 

Mr. Roy for ^e light he has thrown on tbe past and preaeot 
culture of the Cbota-Nagpur plateau. In tbe £Vtarand OrisMt 
JietecfeU Soeutys Journal he has opened op new ground io the 
archaeology of his area. His monographs on tbe iftmdao and 
OmoM are claasies. “The Birhors" is yst another first-rate nudy, 
a study not merely of an obscure tribe but also of tbs work* 
inga of that myaterioos complex of riiought and feeling which 

goto make up' bumao culture....^....bfr. Boy ts never a 

theorisor or a partisan ; his diction is simple and precise^ his 
insfucation comes straight from the hearts of tbe humble folk 
he has made hla friends. 


a TBSinriTDAS A^DTBSX&OOtriTTST With 
numerous illusttations, and an Introduction by Sre EDWARD 
OAIT, K. c. a. L, c t B., I. c. s., Pn. o. 

Price—Six Rupees. 

80MS OFIJfJOyS. 

SiD J. 0 . FRAILER, n. c. L, 1 . 1 . n, Utt. n, r. e. a., r, a. a, 

ProfcBOr ol Social Anthropology In tbe Unirereity of liTerpeoi, 
writsa 

Iv is a work of great ioterost and high value as a full and 
aoourate dseeription of an Indian £iU*tribe. I congratulate 
you on having produced ik Tou must have given much time 
and labour to the reeearcbee which you liavs embodied io this 
book. But the time and labour have been well spent Tbe 
deacriptioD seems extremely oiear and well written in tbe 
rimpio language which is appropriate to tbe tbemo, and the 
traoelatioDB of the pcetrp are chamiag. 
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Dk. a. C. QADJ)0N, h. a., do. &.» p. Ji. »! 'UniV&ni&y 
Httdor m Stiioologyi CauibridifO, write* !— 

* * * StiidoDte hftv* loT)^ w&nt«d tin AulbontatiTo auoount of 
Uiiq InterMting people^ nod now yon have lupplied It 

I'kop. Sir W. HIDUUWAY^ r. a., Sc. r. b. a.i Litt. n., 
L I. ii.| of Can^biidge writes 

* * * A vrorir of rutd imporUiica It Is u grout aid lu a 
H oioDtiflo kDOwlsdgo of Uta rwos of India to have a work lika 
youn (laaliog with the subject 

Sm EDWARD DAIT, k. a a i., c. t. n., Vu. o., ). c. 
rormcrly C’oemtMunrr (ff IndiA, write* 

* * * It l» H most vtluallfl uontribntioD to Indian £thno> 

graphy. , 

THE SPECTATOR (London} Anthropologists will 
weloome this oaroful account of the bfuadaa: The liivt part 
of tko book is occupiod with a history of thv tribe and an 
attempt at Holding tLo difficult probleniB that aiuround its 
urigiu. But possibly ita roost interesting section n the 
Bthoograpbical one, in wbioh the tribal customs arc described 
in dotail. 


4. TSS 01UO2TS OF CSOTA-KAChPUS With 

numsrouB illastrations, and an iDtroduotion by Dr. A. C. 
HADDON, M. A., Sc. D.. P. E. 6. 

Priuo—Eight Kapoes. 

SOMS OPimOlf. 

Sm ^AMES PRAEER, u. u. l.» l. t u., Lltt n.| »*. b. a., 

r. B. e. I— 

The book la fuJI of vary Taluable and interMtiog 
loforinatiort. I cordially oongratulate you on your suooeas In 
oolieotiug so rnuoh aathropologloal lafonsatioa oonoeiDiog iho 
tribo, and on tbo admirable lucidity and tenoaeu with wbiob 
you MOt forth the facte oarafuUy distinguiahjiig cbem from 
infuiwnow which you have drawn frotn theca. Tbo infsHBces 
seem tg mu for the noet part just and proUblo. 

Year work on the Oraona proroieee to rank with the very 
beet TDoaograpbe on ludian bribes. 
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I. HEAD HUNTING. * 

Bi 

J. H. Hut?oh, u. 1, p. sc., 0.1. B., L 0. a. 

The practice of bdad'hontiag, althoqgb qo doabt 
doe partly to psychologioal caosea from that 

acqui^tive ipstiact vhich hsi playad aqch an 
important part in tba oivIlisAtiop of man, arlaas 
from more than a mere desire for a tropbf. The prin> 
cdpW anderlyiDg it ia a belief in the e&istance of 
a more or lees material eo^ matter on which 
all life depends, In tbe case of h\^nan beings tbis 
son! matter, often apparently, in dimioutiTe hiiman 
form, is located particularly in the bead. Jn 
abatraoting a bead the sonl within i» oaptured 
and tbns added to the general stoeb of eoul matter 
belonging to tbe oommaulty and so oentributes to 
tbe fertility of tbe human populstioA, the cattle 
and tbe orops, for tbe soul ia concesved of, 
according to the Karens of Burma at any rate, 
aa a eort of pupa, filled with a vaponma aoh* 
atwio^ which bnrste, whan its contents apread 

* Reproduced, with eUgbt alUntiofis by tbe autbor, /roa (he lith 
Edition (1929) of (be WnqKiop^edia Sriiannita. 
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over and fertilize tbe fields, paaein^ again through 
the grain or herb eaten into the bodies oi men 
or animala and so again into the seminal fluid 
enabling men and aDimals to propagate life. It 
is not suggested that precisely the same formula 
can be postulated of all bead'banters, but there 
is much to indicate that head-hunting generally 
is based on a similar belief in a oyole of life 
dependent on the possession of sou). 

Head-hunting is therefore associated with ideas 
regarding the aanotity of the head aa tbe seat of 
tbe soul and with some forme of cannibalism 
where the intention is to oonsnme tbe body or 
part of tbe body in order to transfer to tbe 
eater tbe soul matter of the eaten. It is also 
connected with phallic and other fertility oults 
intended to Imbue the soil with productivity, and 
it is obvious that it may thus develop into human 
saoriflce, a practice which has been generally asso* 
oiated with agrioulture. It is not' surprising, 
therefore, that head-buntiag, or at any rate soma 
practice closely allied to it, is to be found 
sporadically all over the globe either actually 
exUtiog or io some degenerate snrvival. 

In fjurope the aotual survival of the practice 
is probably limited to tbe Balkan peninsula, where 
the taking of the head affeote the future life of 
the soul in some way that fs no longer quite 
clear, bot no doubt implied tbe transfer of the 
soul matter of the decapitated to the decapitator. 
Here the complete bead was taken by Monte De- 
grins at any rate as lately as 1912, the head 
being carried by the lock of hair worn apparently 
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for that purpose. In the Balkac War of 1912-13 
nose-taking was substituted and it was the prac¬ 
tice to cut off the nose sod upper lip with the 
moustache by which it was carried instead of the 
whole head, just as id KaSristan and in Assam 
an ear is sometimes carried off instead of the 
whole head. In the British Isles the practice 
contioued apprositnately to the end of the Middle 
Ages in Ireland and the Scottish marches, and it 
is noteworthy that in the ease of Ireland Strabo 
accnsed ns of honouring our dead relatives by 
eating their corpses, while a Martinmas pig is 
still killed that the fields may be sprinkled with 
blood and so rendered fertile. In some parte of 
the continent murderers have been known to cat 
part of their victims to secnre themselves ageinet 
ill-will on the part of the ghost. The underlying 
idea is, no doubt, that the consumption of the 
flesh leads to spiritual identity. 

In Africa the principle involved has shown 
itself rather in the form of human sacrifice than 
of tme head-hunting, Dahomey and Ashanti being 
notoriooe examples; but even here the fact that 
the human sacrifices in Dahomey made the rain- 
magio more efficacious suggests the working of 
the same ideas, while we hear of a Mstabele 
chief who anointed his body with human fat and 
fertilised his fields with the same. So too the 
eating of an enemy’s heart has been reported 
from Dahomey and Wbydah, and the use of 
skulls as drinking cups from the Guinea coast, 
head-huntiog occurs in Nigeria, where 
there are a number of usages strongly suggestive 
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of IndoDOsiAD eulturo^ Aa in lodonsaia, head* 
hunting among the Kagoro^ and pechapa other 
tribea in Nigeria» is associated with the fertility 
of the crops and with marriage aud with the 
service by the victim of the taker of bis bead 
in the next world. 

Id Asia, Herodotua icentione head-hunters and 
there is a baa*relief from Nineveh in the British 
Museum representing a battle in the Vllth cen¬ 
tury B. C. between Assarbanipal and the king 
of E)am in which the Assyrians are depicted as 
cutting and carryiog oS the heada of the slaiu. 
Id Eafiristau on the north-west frontier of India 
head-hunting waa practised at any rate until a 
very recent date, wheat being showered by the 
women upon men returniog with heada from a 
successful raid. In the norUi-east of India, Assam 
le famous tor head-bunting, all the hill tribes 
living south of the Brahmaputra—Garoe^ Kbasis^ 
Naga& and Kukie, having been head-bnnters in 
the paat, and many of the Naga tribes still 
aAording an invaluabie example of the extant 
practice of that decaying cult. 

Head-hunting in Assam is normally carried on 
by parties of raiders who depend on surprise 
taotics almoes entirely. The heads, and sometimes 
also the heads and feet or even the whole limbs, 
are out off and carried borne to the village where 
the head is usnally placed on a stone or pile of 
stones kepi for that purpose. The practice of 
cutting off the limbs has posaibly a different origin, 
as there sre tribes north of the Brahmaputra who 
do not take heads, but do ent off tbe feet and 
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haada of slaio eaomlee, praaotnably with a view 
to iccapaoitatiog tha ghost The skull ia aubse- 
qoaDtly variously treated. After its virtue has 
passed into the atone on which it is laid^ it ia 
either buned face downwards, as by the Angami 
tribe, hung ap in a tree, as by Seinas and Lhotae, 
or bung in the Gbiefa honse or the Baobelora* 
Hall. In the latter case it ia by some tribea 
decorated with a pair of buSalo home, probably 
as a fertility aymbol, and with long tassels of 
a broad*bladdd grass which ruable pleasantly when 
the akull is swnog by a dancer at a feast. In ^e 
case of several participants in a raid who are all 
in at the death, the head ia often divided on a 
bred systecoj certain defioite portions going to the 
first, second and third spears etc. The insignia 
and, where tattooing is practised, the tattoo patterns 
worn by the successful warrior havo spool he refer* 
ence to auccesa in head-bnoting. Thus the Angami 
warrior wears one hornbill feather for each 
success—^'touching meat'’ as it is called, while the 
Son yak warrior has his nsclc tattooed only if he 
has actually performed the act of decapitation in 
p<^on, though he may tattoo his chest for “touch* 
iUg meat” and his face for the act of killing the 
en^y ;q person. With the Naga, the genuine 
head-hunter, a bead must have cut its teeth to 
count, though a female head is at least as good 
Us a malSj hut with the Suki, whose cult prob¬ 
ably mixed and whose desire for heads is merely 
to supply a dead relative with servitors in another 
world, any head, even that of an embryo, is good, 
md the same applies to the Esgoro and Moroa 
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trib&9 of west Afrioe, who like the Kuki of Assam 
And the Eayans of Borneo desire slaves in the 
next world rather than sou) matter in this. The 
Nag:a never takes the head of a fellow'Villager 
even though clan feuds within the village are 
very bitter and lead to much bloodshed, and even 
outside the village beads are not as a rule taken 
between men of the same or nearly related clans, 
a self'danylog ordinance shared with the Kagoco. 
The younger women are everywhere great instiga¬ 
tors of bead-huating. and refuse to marry men 
who have not ^‘tOQohed meat" probably with the 
idea that until they have taken life they are 
unlikely to beget o&pring. 

In Burma several tribes follow or have followed 
similar customs, though the We tribe observe a 
definite head-hunting season when the fertilizing 
soul matter is required for the growing crop and 
all wayfarers move about at their peril. Id 
B orneo, Indonesia generally, the Philippines and 
Formosa, similar methods of head-hunting obtain, 
and tlie hill tribes of hfalaya and Indo-China 
generally probably are or have been bead^hunten 
at some period. The Ibans of Borneo are parti* 
cuUrly enthusiastic in this respect* The practice 
was reported of the Philippines by Martin de Bada 
in lfi77 and has barely disappeared among the 
Igorot and Tags log of Luzon, while in Formosa it 
no doubt prevails ajnoDg such of the bill tribest 
if any, as have not been subdued by tbe Japanese. 
Bl sew here in Indonesia it extended through Ceram 
where the Alfors were, or are, head-hunters, to 
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New Guioea, where the Metu, like the Lbota 
Naga of Assam, wears a bornbiU’s head as the 
insigola of bis achievement; hero and there as in 
the Battak conotry and in Timorlat it seems to 
be replaced by cannibalism. 

In New Guinea and thence tbronghout Oceania 
head-hunting prevailed t^il comparatively recently 
and possibly still occurs in the Solomon Islauds. 
In the Solomon Islands the actual expedition to 
obtuu a head formed the climax in a series of 
ceremonial acts extending over a number of years, 
and the suppression of head-hunting, on which 
depended an important part of the social life, has 
been judged a very serious factor in the decay of 
society and decrease of populaUon which have 
followed British administration. Throughout Oceania 
bead-hunting is closely associated with cannibalism 
and the latter institution has tended to obscure the 
former, but in many islands the icnportanco attached 
to the head is unmietekable. In parts of Micro¬ 
nesia the bead of a slain enemy was paraded about 
with dancing which served as an excuse for rais¬ 
ing a fee for the chief to defray public expenditure, 
after which the head would be lent to another 
for the same purpose. In Melanesia the head is 
often mummified and preserved, and sometimes, ae 
in New Britain, seems to be worn as a mask in 
order that the wearer may acquire the soul of the 
dead man. Even in Australia the underlying 
principle seems active, ae it is reported that the 
Australian believes that the spirit of a slain enemy 
enters the slayer. In New Zealand tiie heads of 
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the foe were dried end preserved bo that the 
tattoo merkB» and often the actual features, were 
recogaieable; this practice led to one unfortunate 
development of head^hunting in that tattooed heads 
become desirable curios and the demand of Europe 
for Maori trophies caused *'pickled heads” to become 
a regular article of trade. 

For the New World we find it the general 
practice in North America to take the scalp 
rather than the bead, the idea probably being 
that the soul is located in the hair, an idea 
present in the biblical story of Samson and comm on 
in Malaya and Indonesia, where Nagae and 
Borneans use the hair of their dead enemica for 
ornament as did the Red Indians, in Oceania 
where the Marqnesans use the hair of the victims 
of their cannibal rites for making arm riqga and 
necklete of magic virtue, and frequent in south 
America where the heads are often preserved, as 
by the Jivaro, by removing the sknl) and packing 
the ekin with hot sand, thus shrinking it to the 
else of the head of a small monkey white 
preserving the features intact as a vivid portrait 
in caricature. Here, again, head'bunting is proba¬ 
bly associated with cannibalisn) in a ceremonial 
form, and the heads of certain animals are also 
treated similarly. 

Head'hanting therefore U world-wide. It is 

aseociated with tribes still living in the atone age, 
and probably dates from oeoUthio times in Quvope. 
It may evea go back to paladclithio times, aa m 
AuUan deposits at Ofnet in Bavsiia heads 
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were found carefully decapitated aod buried separately 
from the bodies, iadicatiui^ beliefs in tbe special 
sanctity or ia^portance of the head. 
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II A STUDY ON HUMAN ORNAMENTATION, 

Bt 

Kaj Eaj Mookirji, M, 

Tb^ ideu of oroameotation it pritnitirt, and it 
is also a primary concsption cf man, It was from 
Bams Nature that man had this idea 
wnamena suggested to him, and benoe 

ornamentation is one of the pri* 
mary iofluenees and enduring effects of nature! 
eDriroDmsDta on roan, 

The primitive men, (not of course the very 
first human ancestora *) in their woodland home, 
being impressed with the beauties of Nature, both 
of the dora and of the fauna, began to decorate 
themselves with dowers and leaves and by psint' 
ing tbeir bodies with various designs imitated 
from Natnre, Ghrsdually they learned to make 
for themselves such primitive ornaments as garlands 
and crowns, and bracslsts and anklets—aN made 
of flowers and leaves. The crested bird euob aa 
the cock and the peacock and the lapwing taught 
them to adorn their heads with floral chaplets 
and tufts of £ne featheri—the striped or the 
spotted animals auoh as the tiger and the zebra 
and the pard, and the variegated birds and inseots 
such as the pic and the woodpeoker and the 
butterfly were their first instructors in the aot of 
ta toeing. 


* Bmsods for thii uolusioa ua.it4t«d afterwards. 
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Besides the iafluenoes of Nsture, Uie elemen¬ 
tary aesthetic sense of man as well as hia wish 
for admiration also played an important part in 
the matter of decoration. The views of Herbert 
Spencer as expressed in the fallowing etatemeata 
illumine these points : has been truly re- 

remarked that in order of time, decoration precedes 
dress. Among people who asbenit to great physical 
suffering that they may have themselves handsomely 
tattooed, extremes of temperature are borne with but 
little attempt at initiga^OQ....Ao Oriooco Indian, 
though i]uite regardless of bodily comfort, will yet 
lobour fora fortnight to purchase pigment where¬ 
with to make bimaelf admired] and that the same 
woman who would not hesitate to leave her hut 
without ft fragment of clothing on, would uot 
dare to commit such a breach of decorum as to 
go ont unpalnted. Voyagers find that coloured | 
beads and trinkets are much more prised by wild' 
tribes than are calicoes and broadcloths....These! 
show how completely tite idea of ornament pre-! 

dominates over that of vse .Indeed, the facts c*f'> 

aboriginal life fteem to iuclioate that dress 
developed out ofdecoraticmd'. ^ The Italics ere mine, ^ 

^*The dress, like the badge, is at first worn 
from the wish for udfn»r(X{^t,......Tbe causes wbiob 

have originated, developed and specialized badges and 

dresses, have done the like with ornaments..The 

rodimentary aesthetic sense which leads the savage 
to psiut his body, has doubtless a share in prompt- 


' Speaoer, pp l-S, (2911). 
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ing the oee of attractive objects for ornameDta" 
(Italics are mine). Again to quote from another 
authority, Hermann Klaatech, “The study of 
the living Mvages proves that ornainentation is 
old&r than clothing'* ^ (The Italics are mine). 

From the primitive horal ornorneots are gra¬ 
dually developed the ornsmenu of ineUli and 
precious stones and corals as men came to know 
the existence and the utility of these thingi<. 
Many of the ornaments of later tluies are of the 
pattern taken from natural objects Ruch as iiowers 
and stars and the crosoent moon, cabbage leaves 
and bamboo stems, bees and butterfies, the hsh and 
the snake, and the mouth of the shark and <‘f 
the tiger etc. 

It is very interesting to note here in this 
connection that, even to the present day, a very 
ancient and perhaps a most primitive custom holds 
on in the Hindu society. The 6rst night after 
marriage that the bride shares thu bed of her 
husband—a function which is kunwn nn *^Fida> 
Sayga" or "Tlfu'al’Bed", she is bedecked with all 
sorts of flower ornaments from head to foot before 
she meets the groom. This is not a fashion but 
a custom observed from time irumemorial by all 
sects among the Hindus, rich and poor, and in as 
decent a manner as their paise permits. 

Again, perhaps out of the ancient practice of tatoo- 
ii)g are evolved, especially among the Hindus, the 

* Spfnftr, ff.^Principis$ St>exol 09 f, lo SpUom ^ Syntfutic 

Philotoph^, pp. HUi, 

■ Klaateoh, H —Btiolviun nvd Progrm oj Uanieiiid. p ISi, (19^). 
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very refined and highly aeathetio decoration by 
painting and anointing the fac» and other parts 
of the body with sandalwood paste of white, red 
and j el low vaiiety, as also, among the women, 
the adurnmort by vermilion and lao-dye. 


Nothing can bo definitely said as regards the 
antiquity of ornaments. Leaving aside the Eolithio 
we are not yet in a position to 
^rnaments^ say whether the men of the lower 


Palciollthic period used anything 
as ornaments. But in the upper Palmolithio and 
Neolithic ages we get evidence of its existence. 
In the upper Palieolithic period several perforated 
canine teeth of anidia]:^, human molars and per* 
foratcd sholU have been found. A necklace 
composed of caninea of stag, fi.<h vertebrae and 
shells has also been found in association with the 
skeleton of a yoongman in one of the Gnmaldi 
Oaves in Italy. * Among the remains of Neoli¬ 
thic industry in the burial places and “lake-villeiges’' 
we find any number of amulets and beads of 
aecklaces. In the Neolithic and Eneclithic graves 
in Egypt necklaces of beads and shells, pedanU, 
bracelets of ivory, alabaster^ mother-of'pearU and 
even of flints beautifully chipped are abundantly 
met with. Egypt| perhaps one of the most anci¬ 
ent culture-stations in the world, had, according 
to Montelius, begun her Neolithic culture some 
20,000 years B. 0 ; next to Egypt comes Asia, 
its corresponding date being 14,000 B. 0. as ascer¬ 
tained by Boule. 


UcCuidy, 0. Q i—Sionan Z, (10S4). 
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Thd antiquity of oroaments io India is co 
less interesting, but unfortunately very little is 
IcDO^'n and reported so far, as no eyatomatio work 
in the eubjeoc has been done in India in oompari- 
SOD with such works in other countries until very 
reoently, and it is not possible nor wise to 
frame a coocluslon out of the scattered and 
fragmentary materials at our disposal. To arrive 
at a definite point regarding the antiquity of 
ornaments io India there are two possible ways 
of approaching the subject: ^irst, a study of the 
archsological finds, paintings and engravings ; 
secondly, a search in the ancient literature of 
India. 

The ancient paintings of India so far recorded 
are represented by the arts of AJanta, Bagh, 
Sigiriya in Ceylon and of Raigar Hill in tbe 
Central Provinces. But the paintings that have 
direct bearing on onr subject*matter are perhaps 
almost limited to Ajanta, The paintings of human 
figures which are beautifully bedecked with various 
oritaments in a perfectly Oriental style on the 
walls of the Ajanta caves depict, for the most 
part, themes of the Buddhist legend. The exact 
date of these paintings is difficult to assigu, for, 
the chronology of Buddhism cannot be considered 
settled. But the period of execution of these is 
supposed to have extended from tbe 2 ad oentuty 
B, C. to the 7th century A, D. ® Till no^ Che 
art of Ajanta claims to be the most anoieot of 
its kind in India. 

* OriStba, J-— Bvddhat Cav^Tmlet ^ 

JJania, ( 2896 ). 
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Oar koowledge of the Stone Ages in India is 
very poor and for the dret time we Bod traces 
of ornazoents Id the Chaloolithio per!(»d. Along 
with the hamao remains excavated at Na), in 
Baluchistan, and belonging to the 'Cbalcolitbio or 
Copper Age’ a bone pin has been found which 
is described as an oroament by Sewell and Guha. ^ 
It is a broken specimen, some of ite portions being 
missing. It is about 10*12 inches long. 

The recent excavations at Mohenjo'daro and 
Harappa have revealed the extensive Chalcolitblc 
cnltnre in India in an astonishing phase. Here 
we find an instance of the abundant use of orna¬ 
ments of various materials. Shells, and beads of 
various shapes and sizes of cornel [so, jadite, ivory, 
gold, silver, variegated stones and fiance were in 
use for ornaments such as necklaces, girdles and 
bracelets. Here we also get a clear evidence of 
the use of ivory oocobs and copper tubes and the 
plugs of soft stones as nose * and ear ornamenta. 

* Scmlli Bm B. S.| & Ouha. fi. S.— o* the lonn exeavai&i at 
JTai (192D). 

* Id Riodu lodifr the Dose oroamcnt appeared after the Uogul 

iaTsaicDS sod frcn tba 13tb Centcry dcvnwards tines the 
TaigD of Jahaopr, we find abundAct uee of oose oraamoet 
aoroDg the Hindus as has recend; been pointed out by K. N. 
ObaUerju ^/eurft. Atiat. doe. .BnfaS, Vol. XXIII, pp. 387*296, 
1937). He further oploroe that the nee of tho nc«e omaoMit 
among tho Hindus, is an loetaoce of eulturccontact sod that 
they borrowed it from the Moguls. In this conoection we may 
also refer to the ronarks made V Divatia, Jowtu Aeitu. 
doe. 7&I. XIX, pp. 67*70, (1923), as is the foUowicg 

lioaar “We find,no mention of the ooee-riog In Sexitimt litera* 
ture, leiicoDe rnoluded. It can be safely aserted that this 
ornameDt is uoknovn to Sanskrit literature or ancient ladian 

aiTjliB.tien. It seems that the noee*hDg was tiius 

oiiglnally an inportatioa. to India from the Mcaleiu oouatries.” 
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A ftilvdi' braoeldt h%9 b^en fo^od froro Gwadar in 
Baluchietan and a few oircular ailver discs Appa¬ 
rently used M ornATneots are also reported to hAve 
been found in Oungeria ia the Centra) Provinces. ^ 
Both the sites undoubtedly belong to the Copper 
Age in India. 

A study of the anoleut Sanskrit literature 
show that; even in tbe remotest Rigvedic 
age> people used various ornamsata of gold, silver 
end precious stooes, and also of paarls most cer* 
taioly iu tbe later Upanishad period. Kow, tbe 
lUffveda is held to be tbe most ancient and t/te 
first book in the Ar^an world by almost all the 
Sauskrit scholars of emineDoe—both European and 
Indian. According to Max Miiiler and hia school 
the hymns of tbe Rigvcda ware composed between 
1200 and 2000 B. C. ^ R. G. Dutba in his 
^Ancient India’ mainly relying on the statements 
of some Western scholars roughly gives this date 
as between 2400 B. G. and 2000 6. 0. Umesh 
Chandra Batabyal, in hie *Veda Prabeshika’) from 
a partly original caloulatioo, puts tbe date of this 
composition as from 1600 B. C. (a date given by 
Oolebrooks) to about a century earlier. 

Tilak, ^ on the other hand, supported by 
Bubler pushes the date back to about 4600 
B. C.,aDd CouutJena *'to a mgob earlier date” 

* DeobslstM—ifaiHMl if Arthat^loffU, Ag$ dv i^ronn, p. 66. 

' ^ivz MuUer^l) Andenl Sanskrit Lit«niur$ (1869). 

(2) Origin oy Jitligicni (1676). 

(6) Sir Syrtarts o/ Indian Fhilatophji (1699). 

* Tilak— Orion, pp. 206-206. 

Bbulor>-> Indian Antiquary, TcL XXIII, pp. 288*219 (1694). 

Count Jto>—Tfmgony oftKs Mindvi, p. 134, 
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than 6000 B. C. Bat tba actoal date of the Rigveda 
seems to be stiW more earlier. • If the Rigvedic 
culture ie to be relied od, then on the strength 
of that culture*evidence we can say that the use 
of ornaments was known in India during and even 
before the Vfdic Age. Furthermore, though we 
have at present little archeological evidence, atill it 
will not be improper to state that omamenta were 
used in Neolithic India, the date of which seems 
to be 1400D B. C. as pointed out by Iklitra. 

The use of ornaments is uni versa). There is 
practically speaking, no man that does sot nae 
some sort of ornament or things of 
omSmInlat'ion & decoratioD. In fact, s.eiy nation 
its primary cause, and every tribe has its own way 
of cmamentatioo. Even among the 
Eahimos who le^de amid the eternal snows of the 
Arctic 2006 and where seal-skin dress necessarily covers 
the body entirely, we find the use of oroamente in 
the form of buttons to decorate their Hpa and 
ears. It is also very curione that they practise 
even tatooing, jud^ng from the estremely cold 

* M&it Muller, la bh of BtUgions poW thu dMe m lOOO-X 
B. 0., and sstb : "How far back tb*( period (tbe Maotn pened, 
$00*1000 E 0.), the ecHcalied Kbaod&s period, axtosdad who oka 
toll V’ (pp. 1&6-57). Again in Cbe Sit Sj/stetiu ^ Indiofi FkH^ 
tophy, a^mrently in despair of iodkiuoo he stntoe: ‘It may be 
Tory braTo to poetulato 2000 E C. or even 5000 B. C. at a 

mioimumdato for the Tadic byniiu.WhatoTor rnay be the 

d&to of the Tcdk) hymoi, whether 1500 or 15000 E C. they have 
t boi r own unique pUoe and atoul by thacwelTto in the Hteracure 
of the world^’. (pp 4546). 

Ultra, P. *— Fr^mtoric India (Second Edition) p. 467. 
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regioQ in whbb they live and where Utooiog 
fieeme to be quite unnatural. * 

"The love for ornamente is so deep that tnaoy 
races spend greater part of their thought and 
labour on the adornment of their bodies. The 
poorest Bushman makes an arcD'Hog out of a 
strip of hide and never forgote to wear it, though 
it may well happen that hie leather apron Is in 
a scandalously tattered state". The Juaog girls 
are praotioally without soy clothing, but they must 
have their neokiacea and ear ornaments. All this 
seems to suggest that man is the lower culture 
and with hie small means will have comparaidvely 
much more luzuiy than one in a higher stage 
and With a much larger inoome. One effect of 
this tendency to Inznry is the con6Qe(nent of 
trade to the 'natural races* within a narrow range 
of a small list of articles most of which are 
entirely for the purpose of ornamentation or pas¬ 
time and sensual enjoyment. The objects exchanged, 
things of value and taste, are primarily articles 
of Inxnry. Leaving aside tbs partly civilised 
people, all the primitive tribes buy teota the 
traders various kinds of beads, brass and iron wares, 
corals, shells and many other objects solely for 
the decoration of the body. 

Indeed, ornsmeDtation holds such a supreme 
place in human mind that some ethnologists have 
declared it impossible to decide where clothing 
ends and ornament begins. All olothinga aeem to 

* Tbe practice of Utooing amoog tbe Eekimoe has Isd eotoe autb>v 
lieioe to euggeet Chat tbie iadicatee that tbe £ekimoa formerly 
dwelt iQ a warmer 
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them to ‘have proceeded by the way of modifica¬ 
tion from ornameDt and they bold that modeaty 
played no part in the earliest evolution of dress’. 

The above facts show that the delight in 
ornaments preponderates over the sense of decency. 
The so-called MekhcUa of the Indian ladies and 
the girdle or the belt of their European sisters 
worn round the waist and hanging down like a 
festoon or Cupid’s bow, and put on apparently 
with no other intention but that of decoration, 
certwnly play a coctiderable part in the psycho- 
sexual life. The finely netted veil for the face 
popularly called *the fiy-catcher’ that was till the 
nineteenth centnry a first-rate feshion among the 
high-born ladies of Europe was intended not to 
protect the fece from troubles from the actual 
flies, but to attract the eyes of human flies, and 
80 to feed the psycho-sexual pleasure of the fair 
wearer of its 

To be decorated means to be an object ot 
attraction—to be «the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes”, and to draw attention of others to particu¬ 
lar parts of the body. The pleaanre that is 
experienced from drawing attention of others is 
purely psycho-sexual in nature and upon this 
psycho-sexual pleasure the grand development of 
ornament and clothing mainly rests. Bat, along 
with the progress of civilisation and culture tWngs 
have changed, and it would be a great mistake 
to think that the present-day pnrpOM of orna¬ 
mentation is nothing but the sole gratification of 
that pleasure, though its underlying existence 
cannot be altogether ignored. 
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Besides the ddcorACiv^ v«lue. ornamdaU have 
diffdraot aignifioanoea in aociatyt Among the 
'natara) racea' ao one goes with- 
.ndtSr™tU““’ oat The problem of the 

namenta. noivereal diatrlbutlori of orcamant 

aaeioa easier when we ooosider 
it from the view-point of aims. In tbs tirst place 
amnleta and talismans which are hardly ever missing 
in the list of orcameDta, and whicji represent, perhaps, 
the earliest forms of their kind-^bavo assumed the 
oharaoter of dseoratioo, though primarily they were 
solely used as prophylaotic or defensive iinple- 
ments. 

Hiederbrandtm bis admirable works on Wakamba 
says that amulets )□ a treatise of Ethnography 
deserve a place between weapons and oroaments. 
They, however, have more affinity with the latter. 
Similarly, among the Abor, we find a peculiar 
kind of bracelets worn by the wuinen that are 
made of sloe and provided with vertical spikes. 
These are meant not only for ornamenia but also 
for weapons of defence. Nagas, for the same 
double purpose use massive wooden and ivory 
bangles on ceremonial occasions. These bangles, 
in their society, also indicate rank. Likewise, we 
find similar bangles in use in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Negroes use massive iron arm-rings which 
are adapted for the purpose of both parrying and 
striking and in this respect these are not very 
unlike the "Knuckle-dusters - London 8lume*'. 

'* (t9ide tc iU OalUry, Indian Mu*nm, Kc. 

Abor, 4i. 
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A Study On Hteman Ornamentation. SS7 

The sftvage wfirnors G&n no longer do without 
ornamentd any more than without weapons. We 
know how tbd aboriginal tribes bedeck themselves 
with varioue ornaments in tbeir war dresses. This 
sort of decoration is also met with amoog the 
civilized warriors as well. It is interesting to note 
that ornamentation has snob stimulating iu^neoce 
upon the mind that it has got its foot*bold even 
in ths present'day coilitary system. Further^ if we 
observe minutely, it is noticed that decoratioo and 
distinction go hand in hand. In every primitive 
community the chief dresses and bedecks him* 
self quite differently from and more beautifully than 
the other members of his clan. The Naga chief 
fornisbes a good e^^arnple of this. He wears arms 
Aud leg'guards and caps made of interwoven canes 
and bamboo stripe^ beautifully decorated with 
coloured feathers and polished brass plates. His 
brsast'plate is also nicely decorated with rows of 
shells—and human skulls representiug and 
corresponding to the actual number of beads be 
baa taken. * Thna bis war-drees indicates at once 
hu ornamenUtion, diatiaotion and wealth. Even 
in modern civilised society the example of the 
said aspect of ornaments is not wanting. A lady 
who has plenty of valuable and fashionable oma' 
ments on her body is more honoured and warmly 
received in a social gathering than one with 
ordinary sorts of ornaments. 

* Nb^ repneeat OM of eb» bttd'buntiog: tribes in fodiiu 
Keoeotly (bo OoreromoQt has stopped this inbumea practue, 
though bbef sti)! do it secretly and iustead of voeriog the actual 
skulU, they, uow*a*da 7 S veer wooden human beedt. 
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Beliefs, ooetoms eod uses relatiog to oerUie 
orDameots in Hindu India indicate tbat^ besides 
decorative, there is a rriagico-rtligioy^ aspect 
of human ornaraeotatioD. There are acme artioles 
in tbe shape of oroameota and made of iron, 
copper or other metals, for ezampU, amulets and 
rings, that are used in the belief that they have 
taliemanlc properties for oaring many a disease 
and removing evils and soaring away devils. 

Among the Hindus, the aufortuoate mother 
who Joses everytime her newborn babe—pierces 
tbe right side of the infant's nose and inserts a thin 
iron (sometimes golden) ring, believing this will 
save her child from tbe influence of the particular 
evil spirit killing her babes. When tbe child 
grows up and if it is a son, the nose ring is 
removed and he is made to wear au iron auklet 
on the right leg. This ring or the anklet con¬ 
tinues to remain in its place until be or she is 
married when it is taken off in tbe belief that 
after marriage the evil spirit can no longer do 
any barm to tbe individual. Again, every new¬ 
born child IB always provided with a thin iron 
bangle and a dot of lamp blaok on its forehead 
that are supposed to counteract tbe influences of 
a bad spirit, or of the evil glance of a suepsoted 
vltob. 

A mad mao is sometimes provided with a 
particular kind of iron bangle, called Pagla-Kalir- 
Bala that is believed to be impregnated with 
tbe divine potency of an image of tbe goddess 
Kali, and that cures him of bis madness. Again, 
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thd iron bugle that every Sikh wears roaod bie 
wrist serves for a religions entblero. Hindu prieste 
and sometimes laymen as well use a ring of 
gold and often two others of eilver and copper to 
sanotify the body and for other purposes accord¬ 
ing to religious injunctions. In daily Fujas and in 
performing many religious rites such as htmoy srad 
and other yanjnas, the performers must have rings 
of Kiuha yrass (ErayrostU cynosaroidet) on the two 
ring-fingers. A female worshipper who is not a 
widow is to use in these cases rings made of 
Durha grass (Oynodon dactylon) instead of K^isha. 

Every Yaishnava wears a sort of tight neck¬ 
lace (Kantthi) made of beads from the stem of 
the TulM plant (Ootmum ^,) held sacred among the 
Hindus, and this string, apart from the sanctifica¬ 
tion of the body stands for the parl^cular sectarian 
mark like the holy-thread of the Brahmans. 
Sadhus and Sannyasine according, to religious 
injuuctioDB, use garlands and bangles of Rxtdraksha 
(stones of Mceocarpus ganitrxis). Among the 
different sects of Hindu worshippers including 
VaiebnaTas, Tantrics and Sannyasins, the forehead 
is decorated with distinctive delineatioDS ( TiUtka) 
of various designs by means of the eaudal wood 
paste, the vermilion aud ashes. For the holy 
practice of Japa (repetition of the sacred name 
or mantra ai a deity) Hindus make use of rosaries 
of TuUi\ RudraisAa and Spfia4iia (rock crystalh 
of pearls and corals and jewels and also those of 
gold beads and seeds of the lotus. Kosariee are 
also in use among the Homan Catholics aud 
certain sects of Islam. AU these facte clearly 
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show tbd rellgioiu aapdcts of oroanidtite ^nd 
ddcoratioDB. 

Again, to kaap ooeaelf free from the bad 
infiueaoea of planets, ornameote of varioue metals 
in the form of rings, banglea and amuloce ae also 
difierent kinds of stones eojoinsd by aetrologers 
to wear, are mnch in use, eapeoially among the 
Hindna Purtber, to i com one the body from certain 
dieeaeea tbe nse of mete} is not very un comm on. 
In India, obildren are often seen wearing copper 
coins in a string round their waist, for folk¬ 
lore bas it, and quite oorreotly as we know 
Dow-a-days, that copper is a great preventive of 
cholera. 

Next, some objects which are essential in 
everyday life of man have, in coarse of time, 
become things of decoration, and thus in one 
sense ^‘tbe useful*’ has become ^'beautifnr. The 
comb furnishes a good eiample of it. Over and 
above its usual use, tbe comb has now assomed 
the dignity of an ornament among oivilised 
os well as uncivilized people. The use of 
comb among tbe Or^as and and a few 

other tribes of Oho^ Nagpur, deserves a special 
mention. Unlike the olviliud, the male folk besides 
tbe women of these communities use the comb 
ae an ornacneiit. They, not very unlike tbe modern 
fashion of keep long hair, like most 

of the aboriginal tribes, and use a thin iron belt 
or clip, about quarter of an inch in breadth, 
passing round the temporal and occipital regions, 
and tbe two free ends of it, faahioned hke 
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Arrow beads, rest on the frontal tuberoeities. They 
call It PcUU aod oae it to keep Id right position 
their flowicg hair which they part along the 
njedUo line. Combs used by them are country 
made and rectangular in shape, the usual ii'AO 
being about 4’ x 3", and have teeth on either 
side. They Insert it usaally on the left side of 
the head, jaet above and slightly posterior to the 
ear. The females, when going oat, seldom show 
up their comb on the head. They keep it hidden 
under the bunch of balr tied up behind their 
head. The constant keeping of corobs on the 
head, suggests that they are very particular about 
cleaning and dressing their hur. BemembenDg 
that most of the hill and jangle tribes are onto* 
rioue for their dirtiness, it is ourions that they 
should have a very keen sense of cleanliness which 
is confined particularly to the bead and hair. All this 
apparently suggests that the use of comb among these 
peoples in the particular ways spoken of is now 
more for fashion or dscoration. The use of comb is 
also prevalent in Polynesia, Africa end Australia. 
It is perhaps universal in use. 

The modification of the useful things into 
things of dscoration may be illustrated further from 
such articles as bairpios, safety-pins and brooches. 
We notice the existence of brooches in the Brosse 
Age industry. ‘*In Egypt as in Elam, the fibular 
doss not seem to have been generally used even 
in historic times. It is never fonod in pre* 
Pharaonic or proto-Elamite tombs. In the eastern 
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MedeterraniaD world, it would seeai to have made 
ite appearaooe ab the aame time aa the P^oh. 
This oroamenb appears ooly towards the eod of 
the Myoensaa period**. 

Among the Htodus in pertioular, golden 
onaments and preoloae atones are not worn on 
limbs below the waist * which are 
Ranks and, some held inferior (AdkamSnga) in posi* 
ornaments. tion; tor, tt u believed that gems 
and gold sacred to Lakshmi, the 
goddess of goodlnck and wealth, if disbonoured in 
that way, bring misery and misfortane, Hence, if by 
accident a Hindu lady happen to touch any snob orna* 
ment by foot, she instAotly takes it up and places it 
on her head by way of bowing. For the lower 
part of the body silver ornaments are in use. 

As regards the rank of ornamentSi jewels 
ooltbising others in beauty and costliest in value 
occupy the first place. N'ext to these add forming 
the latter bblk of ornameate come those of gold. 
SilveV ornaments, mnob lesser in beauty and 
cost, hold the third place. No ornament of 
iron is in use among the Hindus except a thin 
bangle made of this metal, colloquially called nod, 
and worn chiefly by Bengali married women, 
aooording to custom, on their left band* ae long 
as their basbande are alive.^S^n^^i or bracelets 
Jmade of conch shell and held lucky are also worn by 

lidTgsn—J. de., Fnhi4torit 2Can P. m, (ISXl) 

* SurtMM Udiefl to bs the oaly exooptioa, who use 

golden snklets. 

* The Wi nde of « wozqaq ie, t; Hudu tredition, heU to be 
n^trior to the rigb&i ^ fgr the msle ths right oas. 
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Hiodtt ladies. Widawa of the Hindu sooiety do 
not USB any ornament A Hindu widow as soon 
as her husband’s cremation is over takes off her orna^ 
ments for good. The rich and the upper classes use 
gems and gold and the poor and lower classes use 
mostly silver ornaments and Bometimes those of 
bras? and zino polished or gilded.* Lastly ornaments 
have a special utility in society. They are means 
ofezchaage in the matter of lending and borrowing. 
They form also a sort of reserve fnnd for an 
individual and a family and have the advantage 
of easy portability. 

Next, we pass on to the custom of painting 
and tatooing. It ia held that the combination of 
two kinds—scars and painting—led 


Talooing and tatooine in which the colouring 

Pamtlng. ®.. . 

matter is rubbed into the wonnas. 

Tatooing baa a very wide distribution. The 

practice is very extensive among the Polyaetians 

and is found in an extreme form among 

the Maoris of New Zealand. Generally speaking, 

women practise tatooing much less than men. 

A study of the diiferent practices in connection 

with painting and tatooing shews that in the iwjority 

of cases they represent the artistic desire for 

ornamentation among the savage. But besides its 

decorative vidae tatooing serves as a tribal or 

family mark in some primitive communities. In 

Africa and among a few tribes of Guiana and 

• In ooa^ideraUoo of «««««• 

foot thw of »li the dad* of Hindu mytiiJogy 

the godd«a of wieay xn ntuti deeonplwii 

of her jDoage, adorned with wvii omameate. 
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Vaneuzula io Sooth America we f^nd tbie praotioe 
aerving m tribal marks. * It nlao, ia some cases, 
indicates the yiotorious campaigns. For example, 
in the society of Malayaa none but the 
SQOoessful faead-huDterH can claim tn be tatooed. 
Among the New Guinea peoples and Suloman 
Islanders tatooing has a distinctive use in relation 
to the womankind. In New Guinea a woman on 
the oocasioQ of her marriage is, as a rule, first 
deprived of all her hair and ornaments, and then 
as a sign to iodioate that she is married her face 
is tatooed. Yonng unmarried girls are tatooed all 
over the body ^epting the/ace. In Solomon Islands, 
—a girl is not sought ia marriage until her charms 
have been enhanced by Utooing, acd all the frieoda 
of the girl who subscribe towards the expense of 
the tatooing by a specialist oallsd tindalo, are 
gives a feast to repay them in this way by the 
parents of the girl. Tatooing sometimes anuoucioes 
a boy's arrival at manhood. Again, tatooing is 
also used as a sign of mourning as is notioed 
among some of the African tribes like the Tibooks 
and Sbilooks. 

The custom of painting the body with red,'i 
black and white oosmetios was extensively prevalent 
in olden days, as is partly indicated by the discovery 
of these oosmetios in the ancient Egyptian tombs 
and oatacombs. Among the Australians, Tasmanians 
(now extinct) and the Andamanese the practice of 
paiuting the body with red, black aod white is 

e Id liulift there lie ovetom preTelent amoag the followers of 
Bamaoujaof braodiog their arms or breaata with a particular 
piece of hot etcae or coio, serviDg as tbeir sectahaa nark. 
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very muoh current To denote the loss o^ kindred 
tbs Australians and the Aademanese paint their 
body and head with white clay. 

Is civilized Hindu India \va bud the very 
refined and highly aesthetic decoration, already 
referred to, by painting and anointing the body 
with sandal wood paste of different colours and 
among the women aspecUlly the adornment by 
vermilion and lao-dya. Hindu ladies especially the 
Bengalis, ^^xcepting the widows, paint with lao'dye 
the edges of their feet and sometimes their palms 
and the lower Up, to heighten their beauty and 
so to make themselves all the more attractive. 
They sometimes use spsoks of vermilion on the 
forehead, and decorate with thie red powder the 
nnteriormoeC portion of the hair-parting line 
(simautaj. In Hindu society both the bride 
and the bridegroom bave, on the bridal day, their 
fanes decorated with artistic designs of lundel wood 
paste. Hindu maidens and wives also adorn their 
forehead with small discs called tipa^ cut out from 
the shining shard of some bright green insects 
killed for the purpose. Indian worn on, especially 
in the upoountry, beautify the lower edges of 
their eyelids by means of a erbium coemetio (kajal) 
or coliyrium (jioorma). The so called ’'beauty‘Spot* 
a patch of black eilk or plaster worn on the face 
by European ladiee in the t7th and 18th centuries 
especially, to show off tbe complexion is also an 
instance in point. 

In South India, throughout the Madras Presi* 
denoy among the civilized and partly civilized 
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DravidiAQs^ tHerd is a wide-spread oostom of ' 
aoointing and beamearlTig tbe whole body and face 
with turuerio paste. In the Mahomedan oommooity 
we also notice that m&ay men dye their beards 
and moustaches with saffron, and the woioes now 
and then adorn their feet, tbe palms and tbe 
Hnger nails with red brown colour produoed from 
the juice of tbe leaves of a particular sbrub 
called Mehdi or henna (Lawsonia cdba). Tbe 
modern use of powder, rouge and cosmetics is ' 
nothing but tbe oootlnusnoD in a very refined form 
of the old custom of painting the body. 

It is interesting to note that no such custom 
as painting the body with different colours do we 
find among the aboriginal tribes of India, nor the 
practice of tatooiog seems to be a general costom 
among them. The practice of tatooiog is gradually 
disappearing i^ocn India as in other countries in 
Europe and in America, its occasional existence 
beiog noticed only anaong lower class people. 
Tatooing seems to be non^Hindu in origin, and 
perhaps in the distant past a wave of it passed 
through India — but whence and to where it is 
rather very difficult to ascertain. 

Mutilations to enhance beauty ae we find in 
Africa and in some parts of America and Australia 
are not found in India excepriug 
Mutilation. perhaps the praoCice of boring the 
sole aod ear lobe.^Miss J. P. 
Harrison tried to show with much ingenuity that ^ 
the artificial enlargement of tbe ear lobe appears 


* * Hftrneoo, J. Park;— Joum. Antlk Iiut', Oreai SritMtt cutd Intand • 
Pet ILp.m. (im). 
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origin&lly to havo besQ adopted in India for the) 
purpose of receiving a ‘War-disc". She maintains | 
that Bnddba vhen be renounced idolatry removed 
the emblem (ear disc) from his ear lobss which 
bung down in consequence in the manner shown 
in bis images. It is quite oonceivabie that his 
followers also would for a time at least have 
affected the sune peculiarity ae regards the ear lobe. 

The enlargement of the ear lobe has a very 
wide distribution and the custom of pisroiog the 
ear is wider still. There is practically do coubtry 
whero ear •boring is not practised either for wsatnng 
ornaments or as an initiation ceremony. In Hiodu 
India, among the Br^lbrnaos, boys have thsir ears 
pierced before the l/panayana (wearing of the 
laored thread). This ceremony is ntoaliatloally 
called Kama Vedha* (boring of the ear lobs). 
The wide-spread praotioe of boring the different 
parts of the ear for wearing ornamenU is notiosd 
among women of all classes and communities, 

In comparison with tbs ear-boring praotice, 
thb enlargemsnt of the ear lobe has a rsstrioted 
distribution in the eense that it is now-a-days 
entirely oonfinsd to the aboriginSl tribes. Further, 
archeological statue Sods aod ancient pictures 
add engravings escepting those of Buddha, would 
seem to indicate that pUreing of the ear lobe is more 

* Sjmdflb Oh. Uukliorji, ia his 'AtAar Fralandht^’ that 
the ouitoffi of boriag the a&r ia oot ArTsn in origin. He 
Unit rt IB origiDeli; t DOQ'Aryao custom which 
mix^ up with other Aijta outoftiS end so 
obuiood its place among the Hiodua. 
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archftio aod waa followed by tbe eolarf^ement of 
I tbe ear lobe. Would it be oorreot to infer that the 
^ I enlargement of tbe ear lobe wm unknown in India 
before Buddha ? 


The operation of boring U performed in nhild- 
hood by an expert with thread and needle, and 
saline water is applied to tbe affected parU to 
remove any pain that may result. After a fort* 
night or so, the thread inserted into the bores 
is replaced by a pur of rings or aoy other ear 
oroamenta that may be ohosen. To distend or to 
enlarge tbs lobe, weights are suspended from 
it often in the form of ornaments until it is 
brought to the requisite length. This enlargement 
is otherwise done as we find in practice among 
almost all the aboriginal tribes of India. One 
process consists in repeated insertions of pieces 
of pith of difiereut dimeusicms, whioh, when wet, 
espand aud sxert pressure oo all sides of tbe hole 
making it gradually wider; tbe other is to put in¬ 
to the bore a tbin bamboo plate rolled up in tbe 
form of a cylinder which acts like a spring tending 
to make the bore bigger. Further, a mention is 
made by Stewart that 'The old Kukie (a bill 
tribe of Assam) along with two other olane of 
the new £okie, instead of boring tbe ear with 
a email hole, cut n circular piece of flesh out of 
the lower lobe and insert an elastic shaving of 
bamboo rolled up in a ring so as to form a 
powerful spring, acting on all sides of tbe laeisioo. 


Steward Lt R., Jovnu ItiaU Soc. VqI. ZXIV, p 
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By r&eans of this spriDg the liole ia gradually 
enlarged^’ (ItaltGs ars mine). But such a custom 
ia not found to exist among the present Kukis, 
neither do we find this practice to be ia vogue 
amoQg any other tribe or tribes in lodia and 
abroad. 

The geographical distribution of the peculiar 
ouetom of enlarging the ear lobe ia fairly wide. In 
Assam, Arakan, Burma, Laos, Ceylon and in the 
districts of Chdta Nippur, Santal Parganas, and 
in some parts of Madras and OpssA, and also in 
the countries to the North-West of India, peo¬ 
ple, apeoially women, have tbetr ear lobes 
eolaiged. The custom is aleo noticed in 
America, Africa and also among the Asistio 
Islanders and the inhabitants of South Pad Bo. ' 

Lastly, in connection with the oustom of ear-boring, 
we may here mention the practice current among 
the so-oalied Marwaris and other up-couotr; people, 
both men and women. They bore two or all the 
four inoieore of the upper jaw in the middle and 
fill the small holes so made, with golden plugs 
fitted to eobanoe the beanty of their teeth. 

A fairly ej^baostive and micute study of orna- 
roeuts as regards their variety, uses, chronology 
and distribution points to the 
Conclusion. oouolusion that the evolution of 
ornament has passed throagh 
several stages. Of these, ^s first may be oslled 
the First Aesthetic Staffs, which is an IroltAtion 
stage, when primitive men with the budding 
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of their aeaibetio sense ander the sole {and direct 
influence of the beauties of Nature began to 
decorate tbemseJvee purely in imitation of the 
beautiful natural otgecta around. Now. though this 
ie the first stage in the evolntioD of ornament, 
its actual oriptn seems to be much earlier in the 
cycle of human existence. In the remoteet period 
of the pre-hlstorio age when Man first appeared 
on the earth, be could net certainly have any 
idea of htetuty and hMMiificaiion in his brain. 
Hie life was then one of lifedong struggle 
from day to day and from year to year. Indeed, 
in the 'struggle for existence’, he bad to spend 
hie entire thought and energy to adjust himself 
to bis new euTironmeut for the maiotenance of life 
and for its proteotioo from Tsrious dangera 
Hence, whatever little training in life he had of 
necessity must have been wholly economic and 
material in its nature. In the face of this all* 
engrossing life‘problem, the brun of the 'Early man’ 
was not at all congenial to the growth of any 
aesthetic sense, and therefore the idea of such a 
^u^rjluout thing^superfiuous in that state of 
UDsettled life as the orryamentation of body could 
never have crossed his mind. The thought of 
decoration was an acquisition of man in a later stage 
when life was comparatively settled, and in the 
consequent favourable circumstaoccs, the aesthetic 
sense first dawned upon his mind, Now, though 
‘Early man’ had no idea of ornamentation he 
had some superstitions of his own as regards a 
few objects found or believed to have been help¬ 
ful to him in the mat^ of procuring his 
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or wardiog off aay evil. Hence arose la hie mind 
the first erode idea of obarm or taiisman or TnayiCf 
and he began to ascribe some magical properties 
to those objects which be found indispensably 
necessary for the msintenance of hU life, and as 
SQOh carried them constantly with him. It might be^ 
for the convenience of carriage, that these objects 
were made snitable in shape and siss. But these 
were not used as cmaments^ although in them 
we find the actual onyin of human ornaments. 
The so-called ornaments that have been found 
trom the different beds of the upper PalEoolithlo 
and early Neolithio ages are really not ornameuta 
in the true sense of tbe term which means deco* 
ration of the body to enhance its beauty. These 
finds are, then, the magic implements of 
'JQarly man’ in what may be called the Prt-Aesthe^ 
tic Stage of oroaments, and may be regarded as 
Tdloablo relics of tbe rude prototype of human 
ornaments. Hence we see that the source of the 
evolution of ornaments is in the talismanio or 
magio idea of tbe most primitive men of tbe pre* 
historic age. Again, it cannot in anyway be 
ignored that moptc once played a very prominent 
part in the life of man, and it is a fact that 
many a charm-objeot of man has in oourse of 
time taken the shape of ornament and that tbe 
magical purpose in ornamentation is not lacking 
even to»day. That the belief in the magical power 
of things with a complete blindness to' their deco¬ 
rative value if they have any, has a very strong 
bold on tbe mind of primitive people may be 
illustrated from the following observations of 
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SeligmaDQ io relation to the wild Veddas ot OeyloQ. 
Says be, ^*The personal adornment is so lacking 
among them (yeddas)that it may be disregarded. 
At the present time, among tbe wilder Veddas, 
naitber men nor women wear beads or omamenU 
of any kind though women ace pleased to aooept 

beads as presents.Certain facts seem to indioate 

that beads may be sometimes treated as amuUts 

or at least having mayical power, . But when 

it is remembered that the Veddas do not tcUoo 
or paint themselves and have never been seen 
wearing any kind of beads as omamtnUy it seems 
reasonable to assume that where beads are sought 
af^r by .the Veddas they are valuod for thoir 
tupposed magical properties'*. (Italics are mine). 

Next to the Fre-Aestketic or Magical stage of 
human ornameDtatioD, comes, as has been already 
said, tbs First Aesthetic Stage when we meet with 
the 6rst phase of decoration. The belief io the 
magio of a thing being an elemental idea in man, 
the magical aspeot of ornamentation is to be more 
or less found in all the several stages of its 
development in which the sense of lesthetidsm as 
an essential faotor in decoration<^is likewiee pre¬ 
sent. Hecoe the next transitioDal stage in which 
amulets and talismans are worn along with the 
other few crude ornamaots produced by tbe 
art of the time may be called tbe 
AestheticO'Magioal Stage. X^ter on, some other 
definite oiotives influenced the ornamentatiou of 
men. These are wishes to attract and those for 

!• Vtdda*, pp. 204-207,— 
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admiratioD, that obaraoterise the peychO'Sezual aod 
aristocratid aapacta of ornaoieota. OoDsiderationa 
of utility aod religious effioaoy have io an inter¬ 
mediate period entered into tbe priooiple of 
ornamsatatiOD. This Comples Stage may con¬ 
veniently be called tbe Socto-ra^t^ioiM Stayt. X^aatly, 
the 6nal stage of ornamentation as we have at 
the present day, though cbaraoterised by the 
t highest development of ^tbetics and arte, is not 
purely esthetic in nature, but a happy ocmbina- 
tion of all the different phases of ornamentation, 
in which the several grades of human progresa 
and civilisation in the matter of decoration from 
the primitive to the modern may be clearly dis¬ 
covered. To denote this Stags a comprsheniive 
term is required and, for want of a batter name, 
we propose to call it the AestheHco-Soctal Stage.* 


10 :• 
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* S. SeleokA, id bia ‘Humao OrDAtoenUtlM’ (1800) tresMB 
problm of anUDentatioti payebologictllj. TJufortuDaMy, I 
hftTe oot b«en atla to ooruult bii book» ss, so fer I Ufidscvtsedi It 
is not sv&ilsbla i& CalnutU. 



UI. FOLK-CUSTOM AND FOLK LORE OF THE 
SYLHET DISTRICT IN INDIA. 

(Con<iiKM/r<m Voi. X,J7okS A S, p. 2iS}. 

Bt Padh41«at(1 Buatacearjbb, Bidyabinod, u. a. 

OflAPTBR VI. 

52. There is belief io the evil eye. If Anybody, 
believed to b»ve an evil eye, admires a fat 
and plump child, or a tree with a good 
number of fruits, or a cow giving a good 
quantity of milk, belonging to some other person, 
that other person would collect three haiidfols of 
straw from throe corners of bis bouse and with 
it would wipe the body of the child, root of the 
tree, and udders of the cow and burn it. One 
would also throw away a sweet thing, wbioh 
was eyed on with greedineee, or else anyone 
eating it would catch a bow el •complaint—the 
remedy whereof, however, consists of rubbing oil 
with plaintain'leaf over the navel of the eater and 
throwing tbo eame afterwards into hre. 

When a child goes out of the house, it is the 
custom with mothers to mix her aallva with 
earth and taking the mixture with her little 6Dger 
of the left hand, to put a drop between the eye> 
brows of the child in order to protect it from the 
evil eye. It is a custom also to place a used- 
pot painted black and white on a bamboo post 
near a flourishing garden to prevent the harmful 
efleot of malicioue eyes. 

Tbe mussalinane also believe in evil eyes and 
wonld adopt similar precautions as above regardiug 
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plants snd gardens. To protect human beings 
from evil s^e, they use charmed amulets on neck 
and hand. 

/i3. There is custom among Hindus and Maha- 
madane to give opprobrions names to children of 
parents whose children die soon ofter they are 
born. It is believed that if ordinary human names 
be not given to obildren, persons with evil eye 
might not take notice of them. 

54. No change of sox has been beard in this 

part of the country. In old times there were 
cases of such a change, a. g. Arjuna turned 
eunuch for a yerr and Ih would turn to a 

female for half the year. (For Sikhan4>r Maha* 
bharata). 

55. Gold, uWcr, oopper, tin and iron, and a 
mixture of 8 metals (called AsbtadbAtu} are used 
in making amulets that are worn for protection 
from all evils including spirits. Coral is used in 
amulets and shell charmed with mantrae is also 
worn in the neck or arms. Precious stonee e. g. 
diamondj if kept in a house preserve the family 
from all evils. (For spittle see para 52). 

Salt, water and mustard (generally white} 
amoug the grains are used by OjhSs when they 
treat persons possessed by evil spirits: they give 
charmed water or salt to be eaten by their patients 
and throw mustard on the body of the possessed 
for expelling Ibe spirit from tbs body. Bed* 
coloured ink sits or Vermillion is used generally in 
writing charms for amulets and blue and yellow 
threads are used in the preparation of the amulets 
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and for binding the same id the arm or waiat 
or neck. Tattooing ie need not ae a preyentioa 
against evil spirits but as a sort of treatment of 
liver of cbildien, lo which caee^ a amall circular 
spot is painted between the eje*brows of children. 
The mahammadans wear glass beads charmed, in 
the same way and for the same purpose as the 
amulets. Blood, incense, grass, leather or garlic 
may sometimes form the ingredients of charmed 
amulets. 

56. Amulets are prepared id the following 
way 

(a) Some thing written ou a paper or a leaf 
(generally of Bhurja tree), or (b) some article such 
as root of a plant, some grain, a piece of metal 
etc, are duly charmed by maDtras^ rolled and 
fastened into a small ball by blank or yellow 
threads, put into a metal case, and then worn in 
the right or left arm or on the neck or at the 
waist Sometimes a single thing, suce as a pice 
or a cowrie charmed, serves ae an amulet. 

In this ooQueotioQ, see also the previous para 
(no. 55). 

As to the mantras that are used in writing 
00 leaves or papers or in cbanniog tbiogs for 
amulets, tbs Hindus use some Tan trie symbols 
e. g. (Hring), (Kling) eto. with .other 
uointelUgible things in Sackskrit or in Bengali and 
these mantras are kept iu dead secreoy and never 
commuoicated to any bnt the ini^atod to the art 
The mussalmans ose generally some verse from 

HorUi, or any saying of a b^y ^p^on; {one is 
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^ivQQ here; S&iakaGkft haraull&hu o haoa sami’ul 
'a lim^sA.11 hearing OnQiaoiaDti God will be to 
your reaoue aod paoify you”.) The Hiodua write 
their mantras either in Ceva-n^ori (rarely)» or 
in Beogali character and the KuaealmaDe in 
Arabic. 

57. Magic oirclea which are called ^ 

used not only to protect people from the evil 
apirita, but also to protect the whole village from 
all aorta of avila. The sorcerer would walk round 
the village and plant dhwajae (wdag-poste) at 
each aide, and mount on each dhtec^a an earthen 
cup with obaroifi written on it* If a peraon aoci- 
deutally cornea across a cobra which wh^n provoked 
18 aure to take revenge aotpe at night, he 

is protected by a cirole of pherrped duat round 
his bed. When a sorcerer treaU a peraon poaMs- 
sad by evil apirit he draws a circle rgood the patient 
and cats an opening out of this cirole when the 
opirjt is oomaanded to go cut of the body {vide 
alec para 57 ante). 

The Brahmaps at the time of worship enobele 
their seats with rice or water, and utter ipaoUas to 
protect themselves from adl sorts of svil. 

5S. There is a lot of things and phenomena 
from which good and evil are divined :•>- 

( 1 ) loyolootary shaking of oertain parts of the 
body. 

1 %). Sofl^jpg; and tiokisg of lisards. 

( 5 ) PifwtioQ of fte eight pf bWs (e, g. 
swallow)* h^te (o. g. JaohaOandsoakea. 

fi 
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(4) Thd direc^on At which and the roantier in 
which a orow caws, 

(5) Sight of certuD animals, things, persona in 
certain states, ate, at the commencement of a 
work (e, g. journey is stopped when an empty 
vessel is seen). 

(6) Good and bad dreams and the hour at which 
they occur. 

(7) Days with peculiar oonjunction of stars and 
the moon and the sun and planets (as laid down 
in books of Astrology}, 

(3) When, of unnumbered things, even or odd 
number of things are set apart at haphasard 
(even, bad; odd, good). 

The belief, in almost all sorts of omens, is 
based on S'astras dealing with them viz. Astrology 
and others. 

Tbs Mussalmans, too, believe in all these things. 

fid. Sr&ddba ceremony with monthly Sapxnda* 
nos (also S'r^ddba) performed acoording to the 
S^astras helps the deceased to attain bliss in after 
world, so does also the tbrowing of bones into the 
Ganges. 

The S'r&ddha ceremony, if performed at Gaya, 
relieves the deceaaed from the necessity of a 
rebirth. 

It is by the S'raddha ceremony that the de* 
parted spirit is made benevolent to the survivors. 

60. Children under two years of age and 
persons who have renounced the world and people 
* of the Jngi (Weaver) caste are buried nhdergronnd 
after death: otherwise all the Hmdae are bornt 
after death. The Mnssalmans are all buried. 
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Tkd process of burmng is thisA persoo 
after death is bathed aod giTdo a oew olotb: the 
corpse is then carried oq a H&chfta (bier) on the 
sbcolder of the relatives to the place of crematioD. 
There, a is dug—geoerally cross lines with 

depth enough to give bkggots io. The bod^ then 
is placed upside down with head north wards, and, 
then, the son or a sear relative applies 6re in 
the mouth with fnantrcks. The bod^ is then burnt 
with ghae, saudsl wood, &gar etc. supplemented 
by common wood. When it is completely consumed 
by the dre, the fuDoe) is eitioguished by water 
and stray booes are collected for beiog thrown 
into the Ganges, After completely clearing the 
funnel, a pillow, a mat, a pitoher and- a piece of 
cloth is placed in it and a bamboo twig is pitched 
there with a piece of rag tied on it as a dag. 

The process of burial with the Hindus is vary 
simple: only a bole is dug and made wide enough 
to ooDtaio the corpse which is then put into tba 
same and earth is given on the dead body to 
cover the hole. 

The process with the Musealmans is this \ a 
grave is made in the ground, the length of which 
is the length of the corpse, the breadth half oi 
length, and the depth almost three feet. The 
length is from Nortb to South, end breadth from 
East to West. The corpse is laid on its back 
with head towards North, and from the sloping 
nature of the depth, it faoes towards West—the 
direction of Mecca. Bamboo pieces are pitched to 
support the corpse in this slanting posture and 
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or mats M thrown 07er tb« 
bo^)^ Bad dBrth thrown to dll dt> the gmve. 

Hind 3 ibD9 »re required to ebeve their 
hai<^ the dBy befbre the first SHddba day—whioh 
in the qw of ^^ahma^ie takes place after 10, and 
in theooM of S^tldrM, after SO days. People also 
ahaV^ their hair when they go to Praj^ 
(Aihlbfttod) or perform any peoance (Pz^yasobitU). 

NO' food aftiole is piBeed on the oremation or 
bariat grband; Only Punk pi^das (belle of cooked 
rice) aro given by Sattavedi Brahmans at the 
orefUaHon^plaoe as a beginning of the S'raddha 
oeretnoUy whlob term in atm on Uie first anniversary 
day after dea^, Other Hindne give Furaka Pi^id^s 
at home. All Hindne perform S'raddba at bonze 
and offerings made therein are supposed to be 
credited to the de&eased: on the S'rflddha oOoasion, 
foodv bed, ateDiils^ aatde, oonveysoce and wbat 
not) are offered to Bribtnaps and it is the faith 
of the Hindus that by this nieani the deceased 
gets the benefit of all the offerings. 

61. The spirit may reappear in the form of 
insects or animals or anything according to its 
Karftia which is the reealt of the aotioos of the 
person to whom it belonged in the proviOuV 
birth, But such a reappearance caaUOb be 
recognised by any one (except, of coQi^e» one 
who possesses the knowledge of thh past, present and' 
fbtare). 

62. The used earthen vnerels of the house ia 
which a person dies are thrown away apparently 
in the bina of their beobming impure on the 
pooosiofl. 
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Doriog the ten days (nod in the oaee of a 
S'Qdfa, 30 days) after death, the near relativea of 
the dead do not eat 6sh or flesh, and on the tenth (or 
30th) day, they shave themselves and become 
pure. The acne and the wife of the dead practise 
greater aosterltiee duiing that period: they never 
tabs ealt, nor sleep ou bed-eteade and the wife 
will oontinue in this state throughout the remainder 
of her life. 

63. Spirits are as a rnle malevolent but they 
can be turned benevolent by propitiation. The 
Mwsalmans beliovo the Paris (fwries) to be of 
benevolent natnra 

64. Big trees, esp. Aiwcutha and 

are believed to be haunted by ipinta. 
The eiietenoe of spirits in trees is surmised by 
their moving without wind, sudden breaking of 
boughs, or even their being uprooted without 
auy storm. Five it seen at night and noise is 
heard on them without any creature being visible 
to the eye. If anybody strikes them with aie, 
he falls ill aod uoleas the spirit haontiog the trees 
is propitiated, be dies. 

65. No sinrit U known to be a proteotor of oropo 
and cattle. 

66 . Juju» Khagabu(Ji, Leiya Khanri are the 
imaginary beings that are invoked to silenee the 
crying, or pacify the restless children. 

vn. 

67. There are trees in almost all the Hifldt* 
villages which are said to be the abodee of the 
Qoddeas Bopari or Rupeswari, Nobody would 
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ont those trees for fear of a dreadful calamity. 
Besides Rupasi trees, there are other trees such 
AS big Bafa or Asioaltha treee held io equal 
TeneratloD. For isstance, ia the village Khari& 
(Id Habigaoj) there is a Bata tree which is 
believed to be hauotad by Beb&n, a saint; and in 
Haor GhuQgi^ure (also in Habigsnj) there 
is a common ffijal tree whioh is called Chandi^ 
gachh (tree of CbaDc)isDQrg&). Both these trees 
are held in great veoera^on. 

There are sacred groves of trees which are 
held in great veneration by Mussalmans and are 
called mokms by them. Flags are pitched near 
the tress and the grounds beneath them are kept 
clean. No body Is allowed to out these trees, as, 
if anyone cut such a tree, be would die. Some of the 
Mokims are- 


fa) Kutob’s iDokam} ,v t— 

(b) Mu<Jat band / *“ Habigaoj, 

(o) Gaibis’ Mokim 
<d) MokAm near Betu&mukh. 


(c) MokAm in Cbapghft^ is Earimgaiy. 


\ in North Sylhet. 


68 . Seors (Sanskrit Sakhofa) tree is generally 
connected with Rnpeawarl, Sij (Sanskrit SnuAi), 
with Maoasa the serpent deity, Kadamba with 
Srikriebna, Vihoa with Siva, TuUi with Visfanu. 
Bap a, Asioafthot NimbOj Tamaia sad ulma^oH are 
other trees that are ehovo respects to, as gods 
are said to be fond of haanting them. Mussal- 
mans have no faith in it. 


69. As has been eaid in para 67, every vill^e 
has a tree which is the abode of Rapes war). 
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There are other treea eleo whiob are tbe hauntiug 
places of, say, K&l Bhairab, receive respects. Both 
Hiodos and Hussalmans look with awe and respect 
on the trees which are believed to be hanoted by 
genii. 

Every tree of tbe above descriptions has a 
legend which is of this shape: A person went 
near tbe tree, heard a sound from it, and saw 
the form of tbe Deity or Demon; tbenoeforth the 
tree became an object of awe and revereooe; or, 
such and suob deity appeared to one in a dream and 
ordered him to give him ofToriogs at the root of 
a particular tree and the tree became sacred; or, 
in course of an Ojba’s treatment tbe spirit in a 
possessed person declared that it resided in each 
and snob tree and tbe tree got notonety thenceforth. 

70. No custom is known to marry one with 
a tree; nor is marriage with a god known here. 
But if a man marries for the third time, he hae 
to marry a dower plant or an insect before: a girl, who 
has a bad planet at the marriage place in the 
horoscope would o^eo place garland of marriage 
on tbe image of Viebnu (Silagram) before the 
marriage with the bride-groom to avert evil ooo« 
ee^nenoes. Religious prostitntuOD Is unknown. 

71. Snake worship is widely current in this 
distnct. Manass (the snake^deity) is worshipped 
IB every Hindu house on the last day of tbe 
month of S^r&vana, and on Nag Panohami day 
(fifth day of the waning moon of Asha^ha). 
There are shrines also of the aerpent'dei^ MauaeA 
for instance one«at Sngbar in Habiganj. 
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Thoro Are eight eerpeat heroes oelled Ashtani^A 
vis. AnantA, Vaeuki, Padma, MahipadmA, Toksbaka, 
Kolira, KarkatA a&d S'enkbA^trorsblpped aloog 
with Manaeju 

72. It is believed here that the snakes guard 
treasoree. But no partioular instance can be cited 
for details, Before iroo•safes were in vogue, people 
put their treasures in a hole beoeath the doors 
of their dwelling places. It is notoriona that 
snakes which have no aptitude for making holes 
themselves for their realdsQoa, would gladly avail therO' 
selvas of any holes that oonld be had; lo the treasure 
boles, which were not frequently disturbed, oon» 
tained sDskes in the' enjoyment of sleep. These 
enskes never. hurt those that went to dig out 
the treaiure and so in their turn were not dis¬ 
turbed by \hft people. 

78. As stated in para 7lj on the last day 
of S'rlvana and on the Naga Panobami day, 
serpents are worshipped. The 8oake*delty Manasfl 
and the Snake-heroes are worshipped in the same 
manner as other deities of the Hindu Pantheon 
sre worshipped. Manasa likes saoridoes of goats, 
pigeons and drakee. She dislikes dhipa (incense). 
The Snakes are offered unboiled milk and Main¬ 
tains. The village people in Babigaoj and 
Banamganj Sub-divisions read «vepy night .in 
S^ravana a poem, with siogiog and beating .of 
Umtom, oalled Padm&-FarftDa whk6 was conipaaed 
partly by Pandtt Jauakln&th (a native of Habifanj 
<8ftb-£vjsion) and Narayao Dev (a >Mident of «the 
adjoming part ef tbe Myrneosingb dBSn<A). Tim style 
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of tbe book is plain and its langnags is tbe 
language of tbe enb-dmsioQ of Habiganj. It relates 
tbe mighty exploits of Manasft against Cb&ad 
Sadder who did not worship her, bat did so 
fiDally when he was bumbled to tbe duet, In 
other 8ub-divisions of Sylhet, the Padraft Pur&o^ 
oomposed by Shashthtbar is read in a similar way. 

Besides tbe above, there ia a festival in this 
oonnectioD which is peculiar to tbe Sylhet district 
only: it is called Naukft*pOjA [worship of (aio) 
boat], Tbe principal gods of the Mythology are 
worshipped along with Manas& the Snake-deity. 
Manaa&*a statue is placed In the middle of a boat 
that repreesiita Chand Sadagar’s dings (navigating 
vessel). Around her are placed the statues of other 
gods and goddesses. Tbe worshipper wbo cnast 
be a rich man spends sometimes half a lakh 
of rupees in this festival which represents the 
worship of Manas^t with great sc^ by Chftnd 
Sadagar (when bumbled), along with other deities 
as narrated in the indigenous Padma-Parana. 
Manasa (also called Darsi) is also worshipped on 
the marriage ocoasion of a son or a daughter— 
if such a pi^a was promised in bis or her child* 
Ixood—with chanting of Padnia>Pur&n by OurmS 
(See para 1 ). 

74. If any one is bitten by a snake, he binds a 
atroDg rope immediately above the bitten spot and 
sends a mao for the O^hd. The Ojba oannob stay 
a single moment on hearing the news—and runs to 
fhe house of the snake^bitten. He comes and begins 
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to otter mantiKts which are very vooiferoue and 
obscene, and, rah the place bitten. If the cian bitten 
be sensei ese, hot water is poured on him and with a 
folded oloth the Ojba strikes the body with great 
furce—uttering loudly the mantras all along. He then 
makes an opening at the end of the limb wbioh is 
bitten and lets go poisoned blood, after rubbing the 
whole limb tbe spot tied with a rope, to its end 
again and again. This is tbe way how snake-bites 
are treated. If the bite be in suoh a part of the body 
as the head or belly, no bandage is tied, and the 
cure rests simply otk tbe potenoy of mantras which 
however oftentimes fail, if the Ojba is not oalled 
instantly and if tbe snake be a deadly cobra. 

* 75. It is believed that some of the snakes 
have jewels in their heads. Sometimes when suoh a 
snake goes out in quest of food, it keeps aside 
tbe jewel in its place and if anybody watching tbe 
moment, puts oow-dung over tbe jewel, the snake 
on return becomes frantic at not sseing it and 
after a while dies in grief, as it were, for tbe 
lose. Tbe jewel is then taken away fVoro its 
biding place. 

As to snakes' connection .with the rain-bow, tbeir 
palace under water,i and their marriage with girls, 
there is no faith in this part of tbe country. 

Snakes of all sises that dwell in and about 
tbe houses of people are believed to be the guards 
of tbe bouse. Nobody kills them unlesa they 
aj?e known to be offaseive to mankind. 

VIII. 

76. As will be seen from what has been stated 
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already that tbe Hiodoa vorabip trees aod animals: 
but enoh worship) ie not suggestive of To^emism, 
ioasrouch as tbe trees and anicoals are In no way 
regarded as protectors of any particular tribes or clans. 
Trees are worshipped, beoause they are believed 
to be kaunUd by supernatural beings ; aniDials are 
worshipped because they are supposed to have 
cw\Atection with gods, as the Cow is supposed to 
contain a good many deities in the diderent parts 
of her limbs, 

No clan is named after, or cl»m descent from, 
animals and plants, 

Cows are treated with special respect by the 
Hindus; ai>d blue'pigeons (called JaIaU) are held 
in special respect by the Muhammadans^ as these 
pigeons are said to carry messages from Gnd, The 
name is connected with Pir Shah Jalal who got 
them from Arabia. 

Hindus desist from eating beef and fowl and 
the Mussalmans avoid the flesh of swine and tortoise. 

77, No local deity is known to be specially 
connected with animal worship, But when a mao 
goes to worship K.lli at Fiiljur in Jaintia, he 
makes an offering to the crows of tbe place, as 
well. If immediately after thn oflering is made, 
a crow comes in and takes away everything, the 
worshipper is satisfied that tbe goddess has accepted 
his poja* This U called Knkabali (s ofieripg to 
crows). There is a similar offering to jackals io 
some pojas, but it is believed that tbe deity who 
does not appear in his true form, manifests him¬ 
self in the forms of these animals. 
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78i» Stocks arc never vorsbipped—nor are 
stones worshipped as such, but as symbols of 
deities, a stone*^inpa for Siva and a circular small 
stone as Sciagram—eym bo I for Vishnu. 

Perforated stones are those SalagrAms which 
are oiroular small stones with a bole in each of 
them. They are worshipped as Vishnu. 

79. Ko survival of the humao saori^oe is 
is know in Sylbet. 

80. If ViIwa-leaves are offered to tbe stone 
lingai and if Tulasi leaves are offered to Snlagram, 
the gods Siva and Vishnu are respectively pro* 
pitiated and thus diseases are cured. People 
wonld not have worshipped stone lingai and 
Sulagrsm stones unless they believed them to be 
the emblems of deities. Sometimes a block of 
stone is worshipped as K&li or as some other 
deity, believing that deity to be present in the 
stone. 

But these stone^deities are not fetishes. 

SI. Only the Brlbrna^is can worship the S^la* 
gram and all other st^me deities: but the initiated 
S^fldraa are allowed to worship stond*ftnp^as belong* 
iog to them -and no BrAhmsp will then worship the 
same. 

82. On tbe last day of the DorgA pojA—called 
Bijaya-das^ami and on the Sri Pancharor day (i.e. 
fifth day of tbe wasing moon in Msgb—when 
the Goddesa of learning is worshipped) tbe people 
worship their professional implements also; consequ* 
entiy bosbandmsD worship corn-sieves, winnowing bas¬ 
kets etc. The method of worship is that those 
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articles are cleansed, and drops of vermillion put 
on them. 

83. In performing YajDa at the time of 
marriage and other domestic ceremoDies, fire is 
worshipped regular!)'. When a village suffers 
repeatedly from t>atbreaks of lire, the Qod 
Brahoifi is worshipped. His statuo is made and 
he is worshipped in the manner prescribed in the 
the 8^’istras. 

8i. NoW'S-days the sacred firs is not preserv* 
ed io any temple or shrine. At the time of a 
pojA, the females burn a lamp with cotton end 
ghee, and it is not allowed to bs extinguished, 
days and nights, as long ae the ceremony lasta. 
During the Durgfl pOj[l days each lamps hum 
continually for four days and four nights. 

Fire is not now-a*days iruKie by friotinn of 
wood. 

IX. 

84. Hindus have regard for every sort of 
creature as they see Qod in every soul. Before 
taking hie meal a devout Hindu is required to offer 
a handful to the creatures of the world, There is 
a folk-ceremony called Jigor’s hrnta (sr&r W#— 
offering to tiger). The young folks go from door 
to door aud get rice and pice by which they 
purchase eatables end feast together—giving a (1ft)i, 
uontaining all sorts of eatables to the Tiger near 
a wood, which however is not really meant for a 
defiicte tiger, but is eaten by ooe of the party 
in a tiger’s dress or by a dog supposed to be a 
tiger. A goat is actually worshipped with manlrcu, 
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flofvers etc. jnat before it ie sacriSoed to some 
divinity and ao is a buAalo. The Cow is notably a 
worshipful aolnml—its du&g and urine are also sacred. 
The Jackal and tba crow get oSeriogs in TAntrik 
worship: and wbether or not the deity worshipped is 
satis6ed» is proved by the nature in which they 
accept offerings made to them. The crow gets offerings 
when one’s parent diesj as its satiation is supposed 
to lead to the satisfaction of Yama Pluto) 
whose messenger it is supposed to be. Blue 
pigeons called JabU are respected by Mussalinans. 
No other animals are known to bo worshipped or 
reapeoted. 

85> Witobes are called DaI^is nnd the belief 
of their existence and power prevail greatly among 
the populace. One JaIu MiyA of Selbarash in 
Sunamganj Sub*divieion is reported to have been 
killed by a hAici* ^be witches might appear in 
any form they like, anywhere and st any moment 
They generally haunt woods and mountains, mostly 
the latter. The Tipperahs of the hills sometimes 
become llairis by learning the maniras for 
shupe-sbifting. 

86. There is no tost or ordeal for the recogni¬ 
tion of the They prove baneful io the 

following way: they measore the body of tbeir 
vmtim by a thread and as soon as they burn the 
thread, the person dies: so the people believe 
that protection from them consists in not standing 
erect or sitting, so as not to give the Daips 
facility to take the messuremeut by thread. 

XI. 

B?, Before commencing ploughing, sowing or 
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reApiog aad barveetiag, aq aospicious day for the 
purpose is foued out, and tbe following rartd cere- 
rooDies are observed oo each ooeasioo: 

Ploughing —Wbeo a husbandcnau goes to plough 
for tbe first time, he briogs tbe yoke and ropes 
into tbe house and worships tbe to with paddy 
and gmss, and salutes them. Tbe plough‘Cattle 
are garlanded with flowers. 

Od tbe sowing day. the Goddess of 
wealth (Lakshrpi) is worshipped; aod the relatives 
and Qultivatiug servaota are fed with cakes aod 
other good things. Tbe floor of tbe house is pal Died 
with the eolutioQ of water aod rtce»powder, aod 
a little of tbe solution is sprinkled over tbe 
yoke and ropes. 

Peevping and harveslirtg .—When the sickle is 
just taken to tbe field, a plough-man bathe" and 
gathers, with his face towards East, only seven 
stalks of paddy from the field, and cover!og thero 
and tbe sickle with a cloth brings them home 
on his bead and fastens them at the osotrsl post of 
tbe bouse. The roan must not speak <01 tbe while 
and, wbeo he enters tbe boose, the women ory 
u lu In aud honour bicn by putting some paddy 
and grass on his head. Tbe Goddess of Fortune 
(Laksbml) is worshipped also, on tbe occasion< 

88. For the protection of cattle, people worship 
S^iva, or give Sirni (offering) to the Pir. S'iva 
is worshipped in the nettle boose. Sirni to the 
“Pvt is given through bfussaluians, who slso eat 
the Prasad L e. the things offered. These processes 
are adopted by individuals for the protection of 
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their cattle. But when there Is au epidemic among 
the cattle of the village or villager, all the 
villagers join together and perform what is called 
"Gofsthalbih^' in the following manner:— The 
males of the village go to the pasture grounds 
in the morning with all their cattle and with an 
idol of Vishnu, and sing songs alluding to the 
tending of cattle by S’rihrishua in Brindnvan. lu 
the lie Id they worship the idol and offer to it 
rice cooked with milk, and other things. By the 
eveniug they would return home with their cattle 
and with an idol of Vishnu, and sing songs 
alluding to the tending of cattle by S'ri'Krishna 
in Brindflvan. In the Held they worship the idol 
and oiler to it rice oooked with milk, and other 
things. By the evening they would return home 
with their oattle, singing similar songs as in 
the morning. 

There are other rural ceremonials that are 
practised for the protection of cattle. On the last 
day of the month of KArtik, when the cattle are 
returning from the pasture 6eld at evening, fire 
is made with straws at seven places on their way 
so that the cattle might pass through these places 
and the smoke of the fire might get to every 
part of their body. The cowherds at that time 
sweep the body of each head of the cattle with 
a plaintaln leaf and utter fnant/ras at the same 
time. The villagers believe that by so doing the 
weakness and unoleanlloess of the cattle are 
removed and they are invigorated, at least the 
fneeniros mean so. That day ie called '*Bhols jSdn* 
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krantC* And th« process u called ^eh&kiog off of 
BhotdbKiUi”. od tbe seventh day of the 

wax log mooD io the aontb of Magh tbe hair of 
the tail of tbe cattle ia clipped end they are 
washed well. The cattle are then garlanded with 
dower aod painted wiUi tbe eolntion of water and 
powdered'rice. This also ie inteoded for the 
welfare of the cattle, and like other ceremoisUls, 
ie practieed every year. 

The hotue-wives do tbe followiDg tbioge to 
ensure stuabiae and fair weatber i— 

(a) A boy is directed to bestneor the roof 
of tho house of his maternal uncle, with mud, 
and in one breath. 

fb) A etooe for t^ueeziog spioee ie placed on 
the earthen lamp^cap and this U pot in Uie yard 
with eeveo ^ocAu-leavee one opon as other. 

(o) At evening aome bsya and girls are called 
and an offering is made to a deity named Hisyanatb 
(Lord of Laughter). The children are aeked to 
laugh as much ss they can and partake of tbe 
offering to their fill. This is called the Seva 
(*phja)of HasyaoAth. (In this eonoection, tbe con¬ 
cluding part of para 12 may also be read.) 

There is oo rite known to be adopted for 
scaring noxious animals or insects: Services of 
Phiral$ (vide para 12) are av^od of ia proteotang 
special crops. 

The common ^ussaimans give Sirni to Firs 
for the i^tection of cattle and crop and tbe 
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orthodox amoog them bold e[)ecia! praters to 
tbetr God ior the wej&re of cattle and crop. 

89. Tftotrik ritea are generally perforfflod in 
ellence aod secrecy. The manira one gets at the 
time of initiation is atricily enjoined to be of great 
secrecy and never to be commonicated dven if one’s 
life be at stake. The new-moon of the month 
of Shadra is called maum Amxbaaya (silent new* 
moon) beoaose people on that day bathe at 
early morning and obaervo ethot silence from tbe 
time of rising the bed till bathing is per¬ 
formed. Some people observe this on every new 
mcon day if that be a Monday. 

The women perfonn tbe Bratcu (rites) which 
may be mentioned in this connection r One is 
called '^Acbambiter breta: (Achambit m Sadden - 
deity of Snddenoess). When an expected child-birth 
is being delayed, or any expeoted basinesa is not 
going to be accomplished soon, or when anybody 
in danger wishes to be relieved of it saddenly, 
this hraia is promised and is performed if the 
espectatioDS are folfilled. A woman would forbear 
eating anything before bath, and after bath would 
take her watehpot and a plantain leaf (fordish) 
in her hand, and wonld go qoite nnexpectedly, at 
dinner tlme,to a boose where she never iMi dined 
before. Tbere^ whatever conld be got for food 
she would eat on the leaf, bearing io mind 
the name of Acbambit Tbaknr all along. ^Fcern 
the time of bathing until she washes her 'mouth 
after dioner, she would not speak a syllable and 

keep ber advent to the dining house quite in 
secrecy. 
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The other U ttlled the Brata of 
(Ekas&Jone, CboT^s thief). This w obaerred for 
the welfare of a child by ita mother. The 
mother with two female aasodatee abetaioa from 
food tiU midday wheo> after bathiog, tbe mother 
goes to a ifdmtni flower-tree with sioging* bearing 
a ddi (offering) to tbe dmty. At tbit opportn- 
city, the two aaaomatea go to the notber’s house, 
take meal there and go awifUy away, That da; 
they are never to meet the mother who ia 
not also to know that they have eaten in her 
home. 

$0. On tbe night before the Holi day ^'burning 
ceremony*' takes place: Meibaeor (Sheepdemon) 
dietnrbed Sree Krishna on the eve of the Dil day 
and he killed him. That scene ii enacted by 
burning the effigy of that demon and thie ie 
called Bahnyutsava or bnroiog oerecnony. A abed 
if made in the fleld where dried peddy stalks are 
kept in a heap: the effigy covered with ebeep'e wool 
ie taken there together with the idols of Srikriehne 
and Had ha, generally attended with singing and 
dancing, The shed with the effigy in H » burnt 
and the people retam home with tbe idols. The 
next day (I. e. on tbe Pflja*day) the idols are 
worshipped and hung over an earthen mound 
oalled Dola mancha (Scaffold of swinging). Tbe 
people throw tbe red dneC ceiled Ahir on the 
deitise first and tbeo on one another and sing 
holi songa throughout afternoon and night Is 
some places it is tbe ouatom not to take the 
idols to the burning oeremouey on the eve of the 
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Pcy;^ but to go aroaod tho village on the after¬ 
noon of the Fuja-dej with the idols attended ^vith 
mnsjc, dancing and fire-vorks. On the day after 
(rood ceremony) takes place. Tbe 
yontba of the village go iron honse to bouse in 
tbe morning, make mad in ^e yard, wallow 
there in wrestling, and aiog all sorts of obscene 
aongs, wben throwing rad>dnst and solution of 
rad-powder and water on the body of others 
{males and feme lee). Tba objeo^ooable parts of 
this oarernooy are feat disappear] og aow>a*daya. 

91. When the girls who are geosrdly married 
aarly, attain puberty (which is indicated by men- 
etroatioii) tbeir “second" marriage oeremooy takes 
plaoe. The S'astric part of the ceremony is every¬ 
where Qomroon and coneiats of an ibhyudayik 
S'raddba of tbe ancestors by tbe hnsbaod and bis 
cobabiUtioD with tbe wife at night, utteri^ig 
maruras from the Vedaa Tbe feioaleB have their 
own rilaa whieb are not very decent. They 
would throw a ruddy eolation of turmeric with 
lime on the cloth of tbe near relatives and wonld 
aicg obscene songs and dance in tbe mud made 
in the yard. Bat this objectionable part of tba 
ceremony is gradaally disappeariog. 

Tbe boys wheo they get tbeir puberty are not 
hoaoared with any rite. There was however a 
trifiing usage of singing songs and bleasiog tbe 
yonth with a bsetowal of poddy aod grass oo hie 
head, wheo the raaor was first applied to his 
ohb. Tbe barber would get a pair of cloth as 
bis reward. Bat this has now becoase obsolete, 
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aa thd people of thie part of the coaotry (and 
perhaps everyvhere) have not oow that vein for 
mernmeot vhich they bad even a geDeratioo or 
two ago» 

- 


POST SCRIPT. 

The above waa written in IddB when 1 was 
Deputy Itupector of Schools ia Sylhet in aoswer 
to Questions oo Folklore elrculated by Mr. Crooks 
I. 0. S. of the (theo) N. W. Froviuces. It would 
have been better, 00 doubt, if the Questions oould 
be printed side by side with these answers: but 
they got out of my hand even then—and I kept 
00 copy thereof. 

Oo some of the poiou I received information 
from Babu Isaachandra Majumdar of Sughar 
(in Habiganj Snbdivision) and Babo Krishnakiokar 
Chaudbnri of Fagla (in SuDaingaoj}: and on most 
of the points relating to Musealmaa customs, 
Maulavi Mnbainmad Naaim of Madrasa Daudiya 
of Renga (in North Sylhet) helped me with im* 
formation. Ral Saheb Navakiabor Sen, my pre- 
deceaaor in office, who had a through knowledge 
of the whole Diatriot, went over the whole of 
what 1 wrote and made a few aoi^geatioos which 
were incorporated. None of tbeee gentlemen ie 
now liviog : and I feel inyeelf duty-bound to mention 
their names in grateful remembisDce. 

There have been only a few additions and alterations 
and the transliberation of Uie proper names 
and nou-Engliah wmtis has remained nc-amended. 
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CirocmsUDcee stood serioiuly in the vay of my looking 
07er the proofaboeta above para 52 and althoo^ih a 
good many of the errors bare been amended by the , 
oorrectioo slip f appended )-*yet much remains uq> 
amended for which the kind iodalgeoceof the readers 
is solicited. 

Hindu soMoty » at preaent in a melting pot, 
as it were, and the beliefs and cnstoina of the people 
are rapidly changing This record therefore may 
be deemed of some interest to those inquisitive 
persons who might care to know something of 
the state of eoeiety in Sylbet during the last 
part of the Ninteenth Century. 


Errata ti Corrigenda 
to the article on 
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miracles 

loirscleSj except that of 
Sbah Jalal in Sylbet town 
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temple 
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god 

Qod 
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49 

40 
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Brahmadasj^as 

Brabmadasyus also 
called Brabmadaityas 

244 

80 

TDoaealmaos 

bfuBsalmaos 
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MabammadaDS 

p 
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such 
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moasalmaos 

bfnssalmaQS 

247 
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Saiakahka 

'^S^akafika 

u 
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a All baa nog 

(«A11 heaviog 

249 
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upside dovD 

□psida down if male, or 
the reverse if female, 
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Dortb wards 

northwards or soathwards 

252 
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ObUDgiaj ore Ghaogiaj uri 


* Prom pin 36 dowawwdo all tbe pan^t^a oaod correotioQ 
{hy addkg 1 to it) np to jouiifiapfa 60. 


INDIAN EtHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Man for October, IddO (Speciel lQdi& Number) 
contuDB seven artielee on Indien copies. Prof. J. 
L. Itlyers contribuUe an introdoctory note which 
ia followed by NoUi on Sundry Atiatic Btadi by 
H. 0. Beck, Uni'hurials in the Wynead, Southern 
India^ by L. A. Camaiade, Tangai, CkingUpvt 
Districty Madras by L. A. Cammiade, Observations 
Upon Ancient Sites in the Neighbourhood of 
Kahgumalcti, Afodfoa Presidency by L. A. Cam> 
miade and Indian Cairn and Um-huriaU by K. 
de B. CodriagtOD 

Id Folklore for Jane 1929, Prof. Henry Bal¬ 
four coDclodee hie article Cbncemtn^ ThunderbolU. 
Three celta from tbe Naga HIDi in Aasam are 
deaoribed and illustrated. Two of these are slightly 
tanged and ground all over, and each mounted 
with a canework loop for aaspensioo; tbe third is 
a ground celt of very hard pale-gray stone, with a 
reddish tings, psrhape due to iron indltration, 
whioh appears to have caused the celt to be regarded 
as a thunderbolt and conseqaeotly a source of 
danger to its poaseasor. Some of tbe Naga tribes 
regard stone celta as Inck-brioging, whereas the 
Lohtaa naually will not touch them. 

In the Quarierty Journal c/ the Mythic Society, 
for Ootobar, 19 SO, Mr. L. V. Ramaewami Iyer 
oontributee an artioie on Dravidic Perspectives in 
which he analyses and oompares the Dravidian 
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forme for *oaat’» ’west', 'aorth*, South’, and V^ocoaoat’ 
in Tamil, Tolagn, Kaooada, Mala^alam, Tqh, 
Kurukh and Kai; Mr. A. P. Th^agaragn givea 
a list of vords expramiog ideaa of an elementary 
nature to show Olo9»ariaI Affinities hetioeen 
and Dravidian; Mr. Dbyan Cbaodra contributes 
au article oo Hindus as Pioneers of WoHd Cwi- 
litation: and Prof. S. C. Mitra oontribatea the 
tenth i&atalmeDt of hia Studies in Plant*M^hs. 

Id the Journal of the Andhra Society for 
January and April, 1930, Mr. Z. Veokatappayya 
contributes an article on Bducation in Ancient 
India, 

In tb Annals of the Bhandarakar Oriental 
JUsearch Institute, Dr. R. Sham Sbaatri oon^butes 
an article on Forms of Oovernment in Ancient 
India. 

In tbe Journal of the Anthropological Scoiety 
of Bombay for 1929, Prof. S. N. Roy contributes 
an article on Bengal TradiUone oi Trade and 
Co/nmerce, and another oo The Sky in Children's 
Fancy; Prof. $. C. Mitraoontributea three articles, 
viz —Tiletan Folklore from Kalimportg, Cosmologi* 
oai Myth of the BitKors and its Scmto/ md 
American Indian PcsraileU aod a Note on the 
Prevalence of Cannibalism among the Birhors; Dr. 
3. J, Modi writea on Profhylaeiic Disguise for 
Averting EvU and The Original Home of the 
Indian Folklore about the Cocoanut, Mr< R. E. 
Dadachanji writea on the Difertnces heiweea the 
Avesdc and Vedte Systems of firs^iDorship, Mi. K. 
Q, Gaol on Three Amulets, Mr, 8. S. Mehta on 
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Some Hindu SupereMians, and the Editor od 
Charm to Cauee Rain and od FatU. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts for 

November 1980, poblUhee Sir Edward Qait’s Pre* 
eidential Addresa on BritairCs Record of India in 
which, as the Editor of that Jouroal obeerree, 
that scholarly and emineat Ex^adminiatrator of an 
Zodian PrOTioce, baa “maDagad in a masterly way, not 
only to tonoh on the foodamentally important 
ofaaractenstics of both races, and the raanlU of 
those obaracteristioa lo aetion, bat alio to light 
ap some of the moTstneota of the present time 
by his aympathetic insight and Cair'iDinded estimate 
of the litaation”. In enumerating the manifold 
benefits which both India and Britain have 
donved from their politicid anociatlon, Sir Edward 
Glut poiota out that ‘oonUct with Indian life 
and cultare and the study of bar aneisnt religions 
and systems of pbiloeopby have widened our out* 
look on life* and deplores that ^'however friendly 
may be the relattoos between a Bri^sh offioial 
and die Indians, there is often on bis side an 
ondertone of saperiori^ which causes annoyance, 
the more eo because on tbe one band this ie 
usually quite uniotentiona), and on the other his 
greater administretive eSioiency cannot be denied/' 
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Aflimism, Magic and The Divine King,^By 
O&a Roheim, (Kegan Paul. I9if0). PF. JTFii/+ 
390. Pnct ^2 i. net, 

Iq tbia tboQgbt*provoking volame the aathor 
aeeka to interpret aoimiam, magic and the idea of 
the Divine King {the ancoeeaor of the wizard or 
iiiedioine-man) by the priociplea of pajeho-analyaie. 
Although Dr. Roheira’a ooodnaioDa may not 
he accepted* at leant for the present* by a Urge 
number of anthropologiata^ no one can fail to be 
struck by the high standard of acbolarahip and 
clear reasoning with which the learned author 
atteropta to unravel the origin and growth of the 
ideas of Animiacn. Magic* and Divine King with 
the eingle help of the Freudiau theory of libido. 
The great value of tbia pioneer volume as a oon* 
tribucioD to the study of the pricuitive mind 
along a new line canoot be gunaaid. A eimilar 
study based on Hindn belieU in Pballieism and 
phallic worship and ritae connected tharawith may 
be espected to throw much new light on the line 
of inquiry ao ably pursued by Dr, B^heim. 


Myths of the Origin of Fire.— Bssag. By 
Sir James Otorgt Fraser. (MacmHian. 1930). PP. 
V2I^S33. Price IS e. 0d.net. 

This is the first book of its kind in English 
in whit'b stories and myths of backward peoples of 
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diSi^nC coQQtnM aod differeot sges relatisg to the 
origiD of 6re have been gathered from yarioos 
sources. These most interestiog and instraotive 
tales and myths have been, ae might be e!(peoted| 
preaeated vith all the skill aod charm that we 
have learnt to assocUU with Sir James Fraser 
sod bia writings. In the concluding chapter, the 
learned author shows bow the narratires collected 
in the book indicate a general belief that with 
regard to 6re mankind In the course of evolution 
passed through three phases coireaponding to which 
they implicitly assn me three successive ages, the 
Fireless Age, the Age of Fire Used, aod the 
Age of Fire Kindled. ^'However these conclusions 
may have been reached, whether by apeonlation 
or by aotual remimaceoee orally traDsmitted", 
says Sir James, **it aeeios highly prciiable they 
are substantially correct, and the myths collected 
in the book contain a substantial element of 
truth". Ko anthropological library can do without 
the book. 


Artiste in String. String Figures. Their 
KegloDat Distribution and Social Significance.— 
By Koihleon Hoddon (Mrs. 0. H. T. Hishhoth)% 
W%lK a Foreword by Prof. J. L. ifyrei. (Meihueny 
IPSO), PP. Price St, net. 

In this book the author, the worthy danghter 
of her diecingnished father, has broken new ground 
and made a valuable coutributioo to etbuol^cal 
studies. Id this book, for the drat tim^ atring 
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g^mdd are soQgbt to be correlated with the 
eooial and physical eoviionment of toe peoples 
who practice tbe games. Five seta of figures 
derived from peoples associated each with a 
definite geographical area, namely Eskiojoland, 
toe Navabo Indian country, the Gold Coast of 
Africa, the Fly River delta of Papua aod North¬ 
ern Queeneland, have been selected for treatment. 
The string figures pecaliar to each of these 
groups are studied in oonnectioa with their 
physioal and human background, ao as to enable 
us *^to aaseee their value as scientific evidence 
and possibly svsn to base certain general 
ooQoluatoDs upon them'*. The author has sue* 
oeeded in ihowiog that whan tbs gensrsl environ* 
mental background of a people is known, ^‘tbs 
string*figures fit into their place in a highly 
significant way'’. **Not only objects of pbyaioal 
nature end animals are portrayed, but objects of 
bumao construetioo (bouses, canoes, weapons), or 
of cuUivatioD (plauteh and even human beings 
are portrayed. And not only these but social ouatotns 
(hunting, dancing, etc) oome in for notice, and 
also religious beliefs and obaorvancee’'. “A oollec- 
tion of string figures might be likened to a 
pioture gallery giving jnet that aaoe glimpse into 
the life end intereeta of the people who created 
tbe pioturee^painted or of string”. *'£ven more 
important than this is the taeticnony.— valuable 
because it ie unconscious— which the selection of 
certaiu objects aod ceremoniee bears to the work- 
iags of tbe primitive mind. If in the physical 
sphere stnog figuree represent the iamiliar, iz tbe 
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mental and ejaritaal sphere they must fairly 
obviously represent Uje iooportant Here, then, we 
have a gauge of the value of string flguree as 
data for the study of primidve peyobology”. The 
Appendix contwua a rough cUerification of the 
objects represented by string figures throughout 
the world, which ie highly intereeting and 
instructive. A full bibliography sod an exhaustive 
index are provided. 


The Quatrains of Onur-i-KhaTyam,—5y F. 
Jtosen, 1998, lusoc, London. 

This book of the quatrains of 0oar*i-Khayyam with 
an introdnolion and the Peniao text taken from the 
two newly discovered mauneoripta together with an 
English proee version is an uaefol and valuable addition 
to English literature on Oriental Studies. The 
book ie nicely got up. The English vwaion 
ie fwrly aoonrate, wmple and easy. These 
tnnelations of the Oriental poeU are bringing the 
Eest into cloeer contact with the West, end 
greatly help tbe Weet to uudeceUnd Oriental 
yaerature end the Oriental mind. Time baa fully 
reooguised Ae poeUeal talents of Omar, and his 
Ihoe as a post of high order ie now firmly esubUehed. 
And It cMUot be denied that Europe hae played an 
wpsrtant part in fdaoing Omaris poetioal geniue 
befere the worid. Ths inonamerable editions of 
his Quatrains in differeot weat« languages bear 
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ample teatimoDy to Eorope's apprectaiioo of Omar's 
gaoios. The author bas done a great service to 
ADglO'Persiaa literature aod has earned the best 
thanks of all Oriental scholan. 

S. A E 


Thoughts on Indian Discontents.— By Bdwen 
Beran, PMishfd 6y Otcrge AlUn, Unwin 
ed, Museum Street, Xonclon» 29£9. PP. 27$. Price 
3 i. net. 

Kr. Edwyn Bevan's name is known to many 
through his book oo Indian IfatitmcUim published 
in 1018 in which first oocorred the now hackneyed 
pbrase^the *Bteel frame"—which has siuoe then 
been often sarcastioally applied in season and out 
of season to the Indian Ovil Service. In his pre¬ 
sent book, Mr. Be van tries to analyse the causes 
which undsrlie the dlssa^facUon that prevuls in 
India and to find out remedies for allaying this 
discontent He seecns to be well np with the iacts 
uf India's agitation for winning aelf-govemment 
He has studied the problem with interest and 
care, end every page of the book shows that he 
has honestly tried to solve in bis own way the 
burning questions of the day. Many ^ of bis state¬ 
ments will not be acceptable to Indians. The 
light in which he bas seen the problems is not the 
light in which most Indians eee them. Yet in spite of 
this, ladiana will read the book with interest, for 
it is an honest attempt to put the snbjeet in the 
best way the author could, 
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Tbe book waa vrittco io I9S9; much hae 
happcnad since tbeo b the political world of India 
to prevent tbe book from bdog eeon io ita true 
perepective. It ia difficult now to aasert that 
lodiao nationalUni ia backward^lookiog. It ts io* 
coDcelvable Uhdaj for anybody to aaeerb that 
Mabatma Gaodbi is do longer taken by a very 
Urge tectioo of Indians aa a gaide for action. 

There are many other tbioge in tbe book 
which will not find favour with Indiana, few 
liidiana will take for granted his explanation of 
the altraistrio cnotive which deters the British from 
leaving India to-day. There are very few who 
will take serionsly bis remarks on the Snanoo of 
tbe Indian Government. While be deals exbaus* 
tivsiy with tbe son roes of revenns and conolodea 
that tbe present system of taxation and exciae 
cannot but be jueti6ed, he overlooks tbe posaibi- 
11 ty of effecting a change in tbe distribution of 
tbs govern cuentsl inoome among the various items 
of expenditure. However, Mr. Beran’s book is very 
interesting. Opinions always differ and there 
is no reason why opinions should nut differ as 
rsgerds tbe Indian question. Mr. Berau’s aolutirae 
may not be acceptable to all but it cannot be 
denied that looking from the stand point of an 
Englishman who is out of touch with tbe real 
life in India, the couclueiona ooold not have been 
otherwise. 

B. D. 
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Att Introdflction to Sociology.— By D. 
PToWm. (Ntw Knoyf, ms). PP. XVIU 

93S, Price $ S. SO. net. 

Reddings In Sociology*— By W. D. Wallis and 
M. M. Wdlcy (New York, Rmpf, 2930), PP. 
XXlV^^eSB'^XXVI. Price $ 3.S0,ncL 

TbsM two iotereetiog 7«jtume8, tbe second of 
which is e coRipsoioD to the dnt, form very 
useful and etionlatiog iotroductioDS to the study 
of soeiology. As Prof Wallis justly olsircis, his 
work is '^SD attempt to come to gripe with the 
realities of the social worlds itdeeeribea forms of eocial 
organisatioD—those of our ancestors as wall as those 
of our contereporaries—their soeia) life, institutions,' 
ideals, practice, and theory^ The 6ret of the two 
volumes is divided into m parte, beaded respec¬ 
tively, Sf>c%al Life «n Pertipective, Social 

Theory, External Factor* influencing Social Life, 
CSdinral and Psychological Factors influencing 
Orcnip Life, Phases and Problems of Modem Society, 
and The Trend of Social Lkvelopment. The 
volume of Readings contains a large amount of 
well cboesn and well arranged selections of reoeut 
descriptioQS and interprstatioas from the view* 
point of '‘cultural aociologieta". Though intended 
as a companion volume to Prof. Wallis’ inCroduc-* 
tion to Sociology, sod illastratiDg and supplement- 
ing the topisa treated io that book, the Readings 
can be very pro6tably used either independently 
or in ccnneotioo with any other text*book in 
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Sociolo^. The two volames will be highly 
appreciated by all Btodents of tbe Scieoca. 


The Fields and Methods of Knowledge. A 
Textbook in Orientation and Lc^c.— B, F. 
Piper, Ph. D., and P. W. Ward, PK. D., (New York, 
Knopff 2££9), PP. ^jf/+ SffS^XL. Price 36 1 . ^xet. 

This a moat iotereetiog asd oaefol volume which 
gives a geoeral sorvey of the aeieDoaa aud an 
analysis of scleutidc method. It is baaed od a 
oouree in logic and orientatioo presented by the 
learned aotbora to their atudenU at the Syraouae 
University. The book is divided into twenty 
chapters, headed respectively, 1. The Background 
of Knowledge, 11. Metbematios, III. Tbe PhyeU 
oal Sciences, IV. Biological Sdence, V. Psychology, 
VI. History, VII. The Social Soiences, VIII. 
Thiolcing, IX. Observation. X. Judgment aud 
Inference, XI, laduotion, XII. Deduction, XIIL 
VeridcatioD, XIV. Diaoovery, XV. Statietloal Me¬ 
thods, XVI. The O^nisatioQ of Knowledge, 
XVII. Ethics, XVIII. jfiethetioe, XIX Tbe Study 
of Religion, XX Metapbyeioa. As will be seen, an 
exposition of the prinoiplee of Logio which the 
authors call the 'philosophy of Science* (chapters 
VIII — XVI) occupy a large part of the 
book, and the pbyaical and biological aoienoee 
receive greater attentioa than the auciai 
scieucea. Though the presentation of each science 
is Decesearily iocomplete, it is not enperficial but 
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OD tbd vhole eatUiftCtory m far m it goes. 
Students sa well u the general reader vill find 
the book very profitable reading. 


The Lead of the Sun-God. A Description of 
Ancient end Uodem Egypt .—Hanna Rydh, 
Translated Jrom ths Swedish by A Barwell. 
(Unvnn^imj.PP.eos. 

This is a most entertaining as well os instrae- 
tire book of trarel written bj a traveller with 
srobsological interests. At one reads tbe book, 
one it captivated bj the peooliar and powerful 
attraction of (be Dysteriooa Lend of the Sun- 
God, the Bedooins of Sahara, tha Great Oasie of 
tbe Fsyatn, the Fellah villogee on the Nile, tbe 
rook to<nb*ohapel8 at Beni'Easaan, the eiteaaive 
neoropolia at Abydoo, tha temple of Hath or at 
Danders, the temple of Horus the Sun-god at 
Edfu, tba temple of Khnom at E»na, the temple- 
rains on the island of Philcn and tbe inigbty 
dame at Assuau where dork-brown Nubians mingle 
with Egyptians and coal-block n^roee, the 
beautiful town of Luxor and the Valley of the 
Xiogs, the temple terraces in Deir el BobH, sod 
tbe modern Egyptian Museum at Cairo. Tbe 
delightful style in which tbe book is written and 
the ccpioos fllostratjoas that lend reality to tbe 
anthor’e descriptions, odd to tbe charm of tbe 
book. 
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The Magic of the Stars .—By Mauvice 8£<utetUn6ky 
^randoied by Alfrtd Sutro. (Georgt Alton £ Umoin, 
2830). PP. 266. Price $$. net. 

Thie is oae of MaeterHock's ms9ter-pieoes ie 
which the Ufe of the a ton is narrated with (he 
nature! simplicity aod charm of a lyric poem. 
The highest diacoveries of acisDoe and the boldest 
tbeoriva and speonlatloDS are preaentad with a 
charm and umpliclty which impresa the mind 
and captivate the imeginaUon. 


Evolution and Man. if. W. Bhimer. ((?»nn 
and Company, 1989). PP. VI^S73. Pi*icc 

In thia well •written volume, Prof, Sbimer hii 
presented the facta and theories of evolution as a 
bMia on which to discuaa man in particu1ar,-:-bia 
ancestry, hfa present inherited body and impulses, 
and how these condition his reactions to bis 
environment. The book it divided into five parts, 
headed reapecUrely: I. Evoiation; Tb^ Eeeult of 
Constant Cbaoga. II. From the Inorganic 
Plants to Animals. III. Evidenoee of Evolution. 
IV. Casual Factors of Evolution. V, Man. Tbe 
fifth part covers more than half tbe volume, in 
which the anilior lays particular stress on tbe 
most important fact that '^evolotioa is not merely 
a matter of diverging physical forma but also 
of eulai^ing conMionaoesa expressed through tfaeee 
evolving fornis,->a coDsciousness that, when the 
human level U reached, takes an increaaiog oon« 
trol of both the physical and social environment". 
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Four AppeodiGtt ddal mpectirelj with thd 
History of the CoDoept of Evolotioo, tbo Meota* 
lity of Cbiiopafisoos, Kitohon Middoos as Ethnolo¬ 
gical Records, apd Snocassioo of Pliooeos Cultures. 
The book will be welcome to stodenU of biology 
in general and to students of Anthropology 
in parUcular. 


Moral Obligation* Ita Nature and Principles. 
•^By NevilU TthlMt, (B^\uUd^, 2if30). PP. viii^ 
2SS. Prict 6 ». Mt. 

In this book the aatbor propouods views of <lQty 
and moral obligation which are not sobsoribed to either 
generally or even by any single school of athios, 
but whiofa, the asthor tbioks, are "conscioosly or 
UDOonsoioosly acted opoo by the majority of 

sensible nod welUdisposed people in ordinary life. 

in every civilised nation*'. Onr author seeks to 
show that moral principles sre '^haman inventions, 
Slid are not innate ideas or parts of an iotnitlve 
knowledge, though many of them are so simple, 
so obviously beneficial, and so universally adopted 
that they appear natarar. Besides this acquired 
feeling of moral obligation proper, wbioh is *'not 
a mers weakcesa and foolishness on the pact of 
the iodividnal, but is wise and reasonable, even 
from an entirely selfish atand'point**, there are 
other iofiasncea vhi^ according to Mr. Tebbntt, 
lead a man to do bis dnty* Among these infiueo- 
oes are:— (1) the lav of the land and its 
pnniehmente, (3) the preaaore of *sodal dislike, 
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the eaGOUragemeot of socia] approve, and (3) early 
traiDiog and habit 


The Bridle of Pegasus. Studies in Magic, 
Mythology and Folklore.— By W. R, Ifamon. 
(Metkuenf IdSO). PP. Price ? s. 6 net. 

In thie book we have the eatbor'e etndies of 
eight different fornia by which early man attempted 
to control, by divine or magical aid, the forces 
of oatnre and to achieve ends that be believed 
to be necessary to his life and welfare, *^jQse as 
iu the Greek legend, Bellerophoa, by the help of 
the magic bridle put into his bands by Athena, 
was able to tame and moont Pegaans, the immor* 
ta) winged steed, by whose aid he defeated the 
Chicnaera”, The eight different attempts fotn the 
subject of the eight chapters in which the book is 
divided and which are headed respectivelyI. The 
Ampbidroffiia Rite, II. Harpies and Bata, III. A 
Man who became a God, IV. Nose*rubbing and 
Salntationa, V. Mouse*Eatiog, VI. Tbe Love of 
the Hoopoe, VII. Birthwort, VIII. Mummy as a 
Drag. An axhauative bibliography ia appended. 
The book will ^ove Dsefol and inatonotive to 
etodenta of ethnology and folklore. 
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The Races of Ua& and their Distribution.— 
By A. C. Saddan, $e. L., F. B. S. (JUvised Edition. 
Cambrid^^ University Press, 2999). PP. Price 
6 s. net. 

Thu is ft rerieed end eolsrged edition of 4 
eUndard work which no student of Anthropology 
csD do witbook We eagerly look forward to the 
larger work of which, as we are told in the Preface, 
this ifl to some extent a samroary. 


From Savagery to Commerce: An Introduction 
to the Theory of Adult Education.- By T. $. 
FosteTf (Jonathan C<^ 2930). PP. 35S, Price 
2i s. 6 d. neL 

In this book the author attempts to trace the 
evclatioa of Education among maokind as a whols 
with a view to diaooTer the stages of education in 
the individnal. He aualyses the problems with 
which be was faced as an officer of the Expedi* 
t ion ary Porce, and describee the expansion of this 
iodiridoal experience by comperiog it with six 
backward peoplea of tbe Britiah Empire, namely, 
the TasmaoiaQs, the Andamanese, tbe Dicri, the 
Selieh, tbe Tbonga and the Maori, whose social 
life is snoointly described. These accounts, based 
on careful ethnological etodiee, will be appreciated 
by students, although tbe more or less hypotbe* 
tical recoDstncUon of the prehistory of man may 
be open to certain obvioas criticiaiDa, 
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Sesaal Life in ancient India .—Johann 
JoM Meyer. (RouiUdge, IPSO), FF. 690. Frice 
66 $. 6 d. net. 

This book wblob is the product of atreneoue labour 
of an eradite scholar^ is an attainpt to plaoe 
before the pablic ao account of the life of woman 
in ancient India, mainly as piotnrad in the Great 
Epic, the Mah^bkdratOi which with its examples 
of all sorts of virtue and Tioe, has exerted so 
much indnenoe on Indian character. This book is 
rich in information, fnli of qnotatioDS from the Epics 
and the Law books and also other literature of later 
periods. The author has tried to bring to light 
the relations of the sexes in aocisnt India and the 
ooDospt underlying those rslationa For a better 
understanding of tbe subject he has sopplied ue 
with analogous nsages and oustoms of other nations. 
He has dealt with tbe subject under twenty^two 
beads, viz.—(I) Tbe maid, <S) Uarriage,—to whom 
and bow, (3) the WeddioK, (4) Life in raarriags. 
(5) Woman as mother, <$) Womau in her sexual 
relatioDB, (7) Tbe Pleasure of tbe sax. (6) Tbe 
sexual continence of man, (9) The pleaeures of 
venial love, flO) Lore. fH) Woman ae wife, (12) 
Woman as child*baarer, (13) Wooisn lying in, (14) 
Woman in the bouee, (15) The Widow, (1$) Wo¬ 
man in misfortune, (17) Tbe Ideal Woman, (18) Tbe 
Woman of Energy, (19) Fomtion, rank, and impor- 
tanoe of Woman, (20) The worth and nature of 
Woman, (21) Womao as cbattle, (22) Tbe Power of 
Woman. Our author poeaeesee a liberal outiook. He 
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baa appraoioted tbe aa^olliad ebaatity of tba ancient 
lodiftQ maid, mutual love and devotion of tbe lodian 
bnabaad and vifo, tbe aezaal contineooe of Indian 
n)4Q» noderatioD and regulation in the enjoyment of 
]Ovye» raitbfoiceaa of tbe vife, her power, position 
raujc ar>d importance. Bet io deeoribiag all tbeee 
tbingfl ha bafl not omitted to notice a single instance 
of ^Inre, though some cates of failnre are noted 
by way of contrast to emphasise some other 
virtues which the epics extol. He has appreciated 
those virtaes io the light of Western idsaa of morality 
and standard of oiTiJlxatioD. Bnt Jadian life is 
so rich m rarietiss and complexiUas that it requires 
a deeper insight^ a mors splritoal bent of mind 
to understand its full aigxufieanoe. So we oannctt 
botiympatbiae with tbe antbor, a Western scholpr^ 
when and where be appears to have failed to .do full 
jastioa b bringing ont the oonoept underlying: the 
relations of tbe aez» ite deep epiritnality based rQo u 
wonderful rsetraiuog capacity, seK-dsnial, devotion to 
duty, and above all, perfect DOH'attacbmeDt aimic^ 
always at the realisation of tbs self, which i$ ^e 
tbe ideal of tbe life of tbe ancient Indian, specially ,i)ie 
fair eei. Tbe author has found out tbe extremes in 
Xodien character—the strong deanncigti^W 
aoality sad yet been s^predation of lenausl eojc^wot. 
Bat he has not discovered and illustrated the proeMS 
mhioh has gradoated and turood eeneua^Cy io 
eompiste oontinenoe in Indian character. *3hio Indw 
i^ica have dejected all sorts of nsa^, 
s^wd i.danls, high and low, possi^ig bjupanAStiwe, 
has diatinotly ahowa tbe process of evolution 
aaoi^kritoalisatioo estabHiAuDgeorndsrotTici'^Aormo, 
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plaoiog duty with oon-ftttaobmsnt above all aod 
gtvisg hope aod poeeibili^ of foUer exprotoioD to' 
ooe and all, Tbe author has spoken mneb about 
the sensuality of the coale sex. The MahdhhanHa 
has mainly desoribed the story of (he governing 
class. It baa not described the life of the inaases 
and the villager^ who, as tbe backbone of lodian 
society, follow and preserve the ided. In the 
ancient Indian village scheme we soaresly 6nd any 
place for the pnbtio wotcao. Tbe author by omitting 
an aconunt of Yedio India, whose ideals have been 
infloenoing ladian life for agee, has Isft a 
vary big gap In hit treatment of the eubjeot with 
which he deals. 

In A future Iseuo we shall try to give a 
detailed study of tho book. 

a a a 


Death Cuatoma. An Analytical atttdy of 
Burial Rltea.^^ B. Bend<m (Ktgtm Pa/ul^l6S0)^ 
PP XII J + 304^ Pric€ 1$$. 3d. net 

This is one of tbe excellent volnmes of the 
notable of OMwtum ssnea edited by 

Prof 0. K. Ogden and published by Messrs 
Kegsn Psni. Trench, Tnboer A Co. In thia 
valuable book, the auther makes an inteorive 
study of death onatcma and ssscKuated ideaa in a 
fsvselect^ areas, via, M^a&eria, Australis, North- 
Bast Siberia^ and India (aapeoially tbe Vedsc oon- 
oeplions), seeks to oorreUte the variataons in 
obeervaaoea and oeremooies with the geQet 1 ^ 
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oallqre of tbe i^ap and eoploya the oomparativo 
method to make a gaoeralixed scatement of tbe 
death coDoeptioiia of the vorld. The book ia 
divided loto two parte: Part I daale with the 
eimilariciee in ritea aod ideu, and Fart II with 
the difihrenoee. Tbe evidence presented in Fart 1 
reveaja a conaiderable sioilanty both in cuatoma 
and balieft and an atuoat aoiveraal agreement in 
Bocue eUtsenta,—euoh as tbe oonceptions oonn acted 
with the disposal of the body, of tbe general 
attitude towards the corpse^ of the dread of tbe 
spirit of the deoaased, of tbe neosesity of observing 
monroing rites, of the praotice of com mem orating 
the dead by feaste at wbiob some portion of the 
food is offered to them and tbe belief in tbe 
ooQtinued existence of tbe sonL Miss Breodon 
ismpbssiies tbe important eaotion that all apparent 
similarities are not eomperable, since similar 
cQsCams are often aMOoiated with tbe most 
intricate complexes. Hietorioal lelatiooibip as also 
the psychological aet^og for a costom and tbe 
psychological soorcas for its origin have all to 
be taken into aoconnt. Tbe differences found in 
different areas manifest local infloenoes and ate 
in many cases a direct reflex of tbe cultural 
sotting. Tbe antbeFa study abowa that no one 
method can be used exclusively to analyse any 
eultnre complex. Similar elemeots of tbia psycho- 
biatorleal problem have been determiod by certain 
inherent psychic features, but the different ele> 
menu foand in association do not always spring 
the same psyche. Tbe content of the speceflc 
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features of the death complex U depeodeot upon 
rank, eex» age» social organizstioo, statas, and 
eoviroDmeata), moral, reli^oos difiereccss, and 
myth flosceptioQS, the cosceptiona as to what 
cozutituces a mao's penooaUty, location of the 
realms of the dead, the physical coDditioo of the 
deceased, totemio coosideratioos, and the kiod of 
life after death, reiocaroation beliefs, and so forth. 

As a result of bis careful study the author 
rejects the view of the death •complex as an 
organic unit, and holds that genetioally it is a 
more or lees ad7sntit)oi3s conglomerate of hetero* 
geo ecus elemeots of culture, the specefic content 
of the complex being tq eaoh iostance a special 
case traceable to speceGo historic end sociologioal 
determioanU. Though there is uolty in the death* 
oomplei of any given group, it is due not to the 
genetic relationship of the earioue elemeots of the 
complex, but to the aseociatioos forcoed bet wen 
such features through the operation of socio¬ 
logical acd piyobologicsJ factors. The book is a 
most valuable eontribatioo to tbe aoalytioal study 
of custoros reiatiog to death. 


The Makers of Civilization in iiace and 
Elatory .—By L. A. WaddeU. (Lutao. I9£9j. FF. 
LVl’^Qid. Price SS a net 

In this well got-up aod veil illustrated volume 
Dr. Waddell attempts to establish bis theory of 
the Sumerian Origin of Indo-Aryans, and to trace 
with the help of Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, 
lodiao and Gothic sources, '^tbe rise of the 
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Si^merians or Aryaos, their origidatioo and pro¬ 
pagation of oiviliatloD, their ezteoaioD of oiviliBa>- 
tion to Egypt and Crete, Jado-Pereia and aaoienc 
Europe, the pereooalitiea and acbievemeDte of their 
leadiog kings, the historical bunoaQ originals of the 
prioQipal mythic gods and heroes (such as Adaoi' 
Cmd, Noah, Nimrod Ae.) with dates from the 
rise of oivilisaUon about 9880 B. C.*' The author 
claims that through bis reaearobes the prehistoric 
period of CHvilizatioo has become historic and 
dated. This is a very hoU eUim indeedi aud it 
is questionable bow (»r id the present state of our 
knowledge, this olaim will be admitted- by sobolars 
in general. There oao, however, be do question 
sa to tbs great soboUrebip, industry and thought 
whiob tbs erudite aotbor has brought to bear 
upon the fascioating facts and problems conoeoted- 
with the Early History of Civilisation; and tbs 
volnme will be read with absorbing interest by 
the general reader as well as the soholar. The book 
is illustrated with nefflsrous escellsnt illustratnons 
and fivs maps, and sapplied with an exhaustive 
index. 


A History of Magic and Experiia«s«ali 
Science During the First Thirteen Centuries of 
onr Era .—By Zynn Th&rndike. f'MoomUan 
Vd^me L PP. XL’^SSS; Vol II PP. 

Price e. net. 

Id these two» volnmes the author surveys too 


bistory of magic and exporimeatal adcaoe and 
their reUtioos to ObristUD bought di^Hog th^ 
Bret tbirtoeo ceotorieB of the ChristlAO era, with 
eepeois) empbaaie upon the twelfth aod thirteenth 
GeDtorief. The word magic ia employed in this 
work in the broadest seose of the word, as ioolud* 
ing all ocult arte and acieocee, aoperatitioos and 
folk'lore. The aatbor bolds, that magioiaos were 
perhaps the first to experiment, and that magic 
and experimental science have been connected In 
their development Dr. Thorndike begins with the 
Brat oentury of the Christian era when Pliny's 
Naiural History appeared and which he takes as 
the best starting poiot of the survey of ancient 
science and naglc. He leaves out of the scope 
of tlie work popular practicea of magic and the 
Switch-croft delusion', but centres his attention on 
magic and experimenta] science in western Latin 
literature and learning, considers Greek and Arabic 
works io so fiir as they contributed thereto, and 
omits English Ulerature of the period on the 
subject as being either derived Latin works 

or nolearned and nnecientifio. An i I laminating intro* 
duction is followed by an account of Magic in the 
Boman Empire (Book I), in Early Christian thought 
(Book II), in the Early Middle Ages (Book III), 
in the Twelfth Century (Book lY), and in the Thir* 
teenth Century (Book V). The two volumes form 
a valoobU oontributioo to the atudy of the subject. 
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The Mysore Tribes end Castes, Vdwnts II d 
IIIy^By ths late E. V. Hanjwidaytfa and Rao 
Bakadnr L. K, Ananlha Krishna lytr. {Mysore 
University, im d 19S0) Voi. II PP. 7//+55P. 
Price BO s, or Rs. lS^S-0, VoL III PP. VIU$29. 
Price £0 S. or Rs. iW-0. 

Stadenta of lodisn Ethnology will welcome 
theie Tolumee on The Mysore Tiihes and Qasies. 
Ae might be expected from their joint eatbore, 
the volomee before Qs glee ae fall end reliable 
eocouoU of the tribee and caatee daalt with aa the con- 
ditiona and method of colleetiog inateriele for the 
articles and the limited apace in which the 
materials hare to be preeeoted, permit. The second 
Tolume begins with the Hindo caste of the Agasas 
(cdtae Madivali) and the third volnme ends with 
^e banting tribe of the Koraehas (ah*as Korsmas 
or Eoravaa). As nsoat in aooh worha, the tribes 
and oaatea of the State are arranged alphabetically. 
Ooe may at first sight be sarprissd to find that 
the Indian Christians In their two divietons— 
Catholics snd Protestants—are treated ae castes 
by themselrea, whose history and cnetoms are 
discribed in 76 pages. But wa are told by the 
authors that **tbe Roman Oatbolio ooDverts are 
invariably allowed to keep up their caste status", 
though “Protestant CfarietisDS believe that the 
caste distioctioos in a cbnrch are opposed to 
Christian ideals", “Drees, oroamente and games of 
Christians do not in any way differ from those 
of ordinary Hind a men and wombn in Mysore'*. 
The Toluenes maintain the repotation of the antbors 
for steady and reliable aotbropologioal work. All 
sUideats will eagerly look forward to the early 
pablioation of the remaining Tolnmea. 


I, ORIOII RELIGieil illD CUSTOMS. 

Bf Ml BAHADUR SABAT CHAKDRA ROY. k. a., %. i., u. a., e. 

PiKe.— 7 V»^r 0 

SOME OPINIONS ON TKC BOOK. 

Oo2. T. C. HodsOQ, M. A., Se*dfr w StJutdcfy im /Aa rni- 

pertiiy ^ “A hook ]ik« cleAi’, 

Ki«ntifie) t^cDpAtbetie^ c«cnpT«faMmr»^i$ o| prirt» iioporUDc* to 
thft of Antbn>po)o0, to tho itidtet of Roligioo iifid to tho 

AdcDtnUtrotor vho Moka or ibooblMok to oodontutd tbo forcao 
whioh foram huiun octiritlfts and U u Ml of cborx sad ialoreot 
for tbe |OMT»l ctodor wItodoairM to kiwv aoiefUaing at raeo 
Mourato and sotolifiUa cd tbo Peoplei of India”. 

Dr> B. MArett, M. A-» B. SC.. Xtnar e/ £jrffr CoVeyt 
Otford .W'In opDuoB (ba lataot vock of Ral Dabadur 
SaratChaodra Roji oaiDtlj^ Oraoa Mdifim aad C«Me«# {Rancbi* 
^tf 28 ), fulif maintain! tba bigfa aUndatd of acconta oWrvation 
Aod oritical mtarpratatiee atraadj raaehadby bim in bit v«U*lrjio*n 
raaaanbaa for irbieb Europaaa ocbolaro ara aaraadib|lp gratafol •, 
for it U obTiova tbak» m loeg aa bo aeoapto tba aame eaoooa of 
i&dactiva an<iQir)', tboladian inaattiga t or baa a boUar ebaua of 
probing aod poaatratiag to iba tratb id ragard to all tbiogo Indian 
and mpedaH; in ragard to tha pojtbologieal faou.*' 

Sir Arthur Saitb, M. A., H. D-, L L< B, F> B- 0* S, 
jP. R. S, ^^**1 aa vorj cooMioao of tb* graat «ork 709 
^va dou aed ara doiag. Tbara to no lebool or oollago cf Ant^rp* 
^logp bot will maka a ipoaial pkca for tbla poor latait work both 
on ita Ubrar/ ibelvea and in Ito baa«L I doubt if any ona baa erar 
dona fto Bmcb for tha Antbropologp of a paopia aa joa hav« dona 
ior tba Oraoo, 1 aodoraa all toy frland 0 » 1 . Uodmo ba* wriitea in 
bjf preface aed In pirtieeUr wonid I aodarlioo pour didotaraetad 
and paitutant laboor for tba adraoca of Sdaoea”. 

Br. Bolftcd B. Bucon, A. bC.. Fh. 1X» 6/Jutiro- 

pfiiAfy ffarmrd Umiftnity, Ct»^ri4yt, Mast..:— 

i was delighted to gat ;o»r raeaao book 00 O^rnm Sdiyian 
and bare reriawad it for abe Anuarican Aolbrop^ogiit. 





ol tliii .Woatrj* <!• tbe work* that ba baa already 

psbliabad itava Mracd far his tba rapaUtioo i4 Mag car 
foromoit Mfibority >oa Um aborigioa of Cbota-Nagpur Tba 
piMOfit ToloDo OB Oraos J?rfyV>n Mi CvrtoM* 14 tbe 
aaqual to bii aarUar v«rk od n« Oraaiu ^ CfoteiTa^pur 
(1116), In it tba Kai Babidor bat fi*«o an ajtbaualira aaooant 
ol tba rabgteos aad aaoial iastitotiona «l tbia iataroatiDg tribe, 
tba nattlt ol olaac panooa) obaamd^ aod iotioate aoqoajotaiioa 
4pmdiAg OTar a period of tvaat; paan. Ha baa naelpaad tbe 
Ones beliala iato abair pvaiy reiigioos aad caagioal ridaa and 
baa daaeribad tba eaatoou aad litaa aaaoeiatad witb tba cbial 
orioM ol life. Aa ao aothoriUliTa tfoa tm aat tbaiefora of Oraon 
Ida 1 q all ita p ba aaa,. iooladiag aosa of tba oiodarn teodeocieo, 
bia aceoDot aoald hardlj ba inpraaad. 

Tba book ta valkprintad and iMoMntad aad aba pHaa ia 
Bodarata for a vork of tbia kind. For atudaate of Antbrepology 
in tba Poa&4[ndwta elaaaat of eer CaiaariiHaa it aboold form 
B aar 7 beodp tad rababla MKbbook l»r aMie ol tbalr oouraaa. 

Thb Quartwiy JoaniAl of tbe Mythic BOdety 
(Baagalora, ^uly, 1999):— lUi Babtdur 8aj^ Chaodrt Bop 
U too vaU koovfi Jo Iba MkbropatedcBl vorld to oaad anp 
iatrodaotioo. Tba pabUoaboe of a Tolaaia m Orwn M ifiin 
owf Omf«mt for«baduwad ia 1919, wkaa bit Draow 9f 
fliak appaarad. Ua baa aieaa baao aagaged m iha 
iovcatigatiofi of tbair raligion ood euatoma for «all*algb twelra 
paan, aod tba ranita are aa p bo di a d in (ba praaoat rieblp 
illuatratad aolam^ 

Tba work ia fail of abara aod ioCanat 4o tba goeaml 
raadar vbo daalraa to kooir aooatbing cd tba raligloB aod 
oeatona of tbii iptaiaa ti og fMpla Wa bara graat plaaaura lo 
aoaiiiModiag tbia roleBa to all aCadeoCa of aetbropology. 

At W 1 I 7 a bffliicd annber of co^ bm beep printa.f, 
tfUea&tf pujt&aaen arc rcquaated m phct ibrir orden 
wiA (be ondorifiied vTCboat deit y. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 
at the "MAN IN INDIA" offoe, 


Church Roadj Ranchi. 

2 TS 2 BIBHOM r TriU <^CHot<i 

A.i!,pur.-By lUi dOMdur Sumt CUndn. Eoj, ». A., » k, m. l. c. 
Pp. Tiii+eoe. se pUtM. ( ftascbi : ‘•iTd J IJf ISl>tir Offlc«. 

Pric* lU 10/* ;or 15 %. 


SOUS OPINIONS. 


SfB JAMBS 0. FIU2BB, d. c. u, k u m Utt b., ». b, a., 
F. fc. a, 0. ii.» ProfMMr of Aat^Kppokgj id tA« Trialtj ColUga. 
OAobrid^ wiicM:— 

.1 fied U chuutariMd I7 tba Maa bl^b quaJItiw m 

marb ywit fwaar mooaffiapha od Ua MondM aad OraOBfl. 
Yon »ia?a nodwad a valoUa avrka to aothrapMogy by pUc 
iDg eo raeord tba cuitooa tod Mn6 oT a tay prinitifa triba 
about wbioli tary UUla waa koova bafora aod wbioh, but tor 
your aarafttl aod pnloofad ebavntiooa niffat baaa 
away praotloalJy uokom. Aa ia you formar roliwMt t 
admira tha dilifaooa with which yon hara aaUactad a krya 
body of iAtaraating facu and tba parfact lood^ with which 
you have aac tbam forth. Tba book k a flea apaciman ol a 
aonognph on an Indian Mba aod noat always ramaio tha 
itaadard antborHy oo tha aobjact. I co^nCuUta you haartily 
on your aobiaTaanV and aanurtly tmat that you will eootiaua 
your Taluabla laraotigaMaa and pn aa athar aunOtr accouaca 
of uUiar prlmidve and UtUa known tribal. 

Sin ABTHUfi ££tTH, n. n., r. & a n, u u p., r. a. a.. Qdo- 
aarvator of (ba Muoaora and Hantariaa ProfMor, Bayal CcJl^ 
of SurgeoDi of Ititglfwt , writaa 

.........You hara dona a t^endid piaoa oC work—ooa which will 

aaako Buropa Indabtad Co yoa.. 

Da. A. a HADDON, a. a., fia n^ F. S. a. Bandar iu Bthbo. 
logy, of Casobndga, wriCaa 

.Tour aocostomad aiceflent work. It ii a moat usaful 

contribution to lodui Bthnology. 







Da ROLAND B. DIXOK, a. u., Pb, d .. Professor of Aothro- 
pology Id the Harvard OoiVenCly ^tes 

.»r« eericui]; draag work to* be proud of in the 

studies 7 CU bovs puUisbed of the Cbotik-Nii^r tribes, tod til 
tatbropolo^stt sr« ia jour deb^ If ool; we could htve eimi< 
\%t Btudiee of til tho wilder peoples of ladto, how fine it 
would be).. 

THEKATURE, (Londoa: September 19, U26);— 

.Students of lodiao tbtbropoloffy ere deeply lodebtod U> 

Ur. Roy for be btj thrown oo the past tod present 

euHnre of Che CHb&Ks^ur plsMo. In the Siharand Dtum 
J fsMw^ 5eas(y'« /oureoi^he hts operfed up new groond in ^e 
erohseolo^ of bli tret, fflb^ooo^rtpbs on the ifimdaff end 
Onions ere oldisies. '*The BirhOPs'’ te yeb eDOCher 6Tet>rtCe »tudy, 
t study not eierely of to obeome tribe but tiso of the work* 
iags of Obeb nyiterioos ootajpJex of thought tod Iteliag wbioh 

|eto mtke up boBstn oulture.Mr. Roy ie never t 

theerisor or t pAttista; his diction is slcople end precise^ bis 
iQipirtttoe oomee stnii^t from the bstrte of the humble folk 
he bis mtde hii frieods. 


t rsa utritSAd Atrs'Tnsnt ootrmsr 

ouroorous niusCteUons, tnd to latroduoUoa by Sin EDWARD 
Qhtt, X. 0 . A T., 0 I 8 ., t. c> B., Ptf. V. 

lhie6*^Six Rupoes. 
SOUff^ OPlIflOJ/S. 


6(B J. 0. FRAZER, ^<xu, l. l. c., titt. d., ?. i. y.'a. 
PidfeeeoT of Sooitl Aocbropology' in the TTnlvenity of 
laUd;— 

It is t work of greet interett e&d high velue es t fhll ittd 
toounU deeeripCna of tn Ibdleo EjlUtribe. I ooagrttulete 
you on btTlng produced lU Yon moat bbve ^eo thns 

tad Itbour to the reewrobes wbioh you here embodied ia> tha 
boiA. But the Cimo tnd Itbcur htve been woU a^t 
d«ori|rioii eeems extremely oletr tod well writCea id the 
Ample Itogutgo wbiob » tppropritte to the themo, sjid 'the 
tnnslMions of tbe poetrp are cbtrmiog. 
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